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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


LECTION straws this week—New York and New 
Jersey legislatures—come before the people, and 
we soon shall know whether the heavy registra- 
tion figures mean that the folks on the dole have 

been dragged to the polls or whether there’s a protest 
of some kind brewing. 

The “breathing spell” is still on so far as new ex- 

periments are concerned, but there’s nervousness in 
New Deal quarters about what the high courts will do 
to the AAA, and the Guffey Act and the Public Utility 
Law. 

Court skirmishes will bring political repercussions. 

We shall hear much about the ethics of lawyers and 
whether they should or should not advise a disregard of 
unconstitutional statutes. 

But the Supreme Court is above all this hysteria and 

will decide the cases on merits and will not be in- 
fluenced either way by ballyhoo. The chances are we 
shall have no important decisions from the Court till next 
January, though some interesting reversals for the New 
Deal are likely to confront the Administration in the 
lower courts even before that time. 


7 2 
Embarrassments for Washington, 


due to the embargo as well as the 
non-intercourse policy adopted by 
the League of Nations members 
against Italy, are increasing. But 
the inclination of the President and Secretary Hull is to 
play close to the League. As between antagonizing 50 
nations and earning the ill-will of one, the Administra- 
tion here prefers to tread cautiously lest it be accused of 
frustrating the most important and most powerful policy 
the world has ever adopted to coerce two belligerents 
into peace. 

Business improvement continues and will be even 

more noticeable around Christmas time. For the 
heavy spending by the Government and the revived con- 
fidence on the part of industry, due to courage the courts 


have shown in protecting human rights in property, are 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 


BETTER BUSINESS 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE ASSURED 
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| TOTAL CARS MADE 


9,969,963 


The Motor Industry Leads Recovery 


Manufacture of Cars Is Approaching 1929 Record Despite Depression; 
New Methods, New Models and Expanded Sales Activity 


—is leading America out of de- 
pression. 

More and more cars — 3,735,000 
estimated for this year—come from 
production lines; filter quickly to 
waiting markets. 

The industry’s product for another 
year now is offered to the public. 
Showing of the cars that are to carry 
a big part of the 1936 recovery load 
is under way in New York and 
throughout the country. 

Automobile companies are giving 
prospective customers an early view 
of their latest achievements. They 
have moved the date of new car an- 
nouncements ahead from January to 
November in a further attempt to 
spread employment and even out the 
ups and downs of the industry’s em- 
ployment curve. 


T automobile—just as in 1921 


Aimed at is a 1936 market amount- 


ing to an estimated 4,500,000 new 
cars, offering what is expected to 
be the world’s most attractive motor 
car value. 
CREATIVE PROSPERITY 

In the process are being created: 

Jobs, almost as many as in 1929, 
when production was nearly two mil- 
lion cars larger. 

Pay envelopes, bigger per hour and 
on the weékly average than in 1929. 

Markets for raw materials, steel, 
rubber, plate glass, nickel, mohair, 
leather in quantities larger than of- 
fered by any other industry; cotton 


in half million bale lots; gasoline and 
oil enough to support a ten-billion- 
dollar industry. 

Profits, twice as large as a year 
ago, approaching a prosperity level, 
sufficient to add new and larger pur- 
chasing power to pocketbooks of in- 
vestors. 


WHY AUTOS LEAD 

Values, so attractive that millions 
of families, seeking the most for 
their money, use their dollars to buy 
cars. 

Demands for services that support 
thousands of public garages create a 
new major problem of providing 
parking space. 

Need for new and better roads that 
mean business for cement companies, 
oil companies, machinery companies. 

In all, jobs directly and indirectly 
for 5,000,000 men and women; one- 
eighth of all those gainfully em- 
ployed. 

The story of the automobile indus- 
try’s recovery, as told in cars pro- 
duced, is illustrated in the pictogram 
at the top of this page. 

As the line of cars grows longer, 
after the low point in 1932, recovery 
spreads, not alone to automobile 
manufacturers, but through the 
myriad business enterprises that 
look to automobiles for their market. 

Government statisticians figure 
that the motor car industry has been 
moving out of the depression at a 


rate five times that of manufacturers 
in general. 

How has this result been accom- 
plished? The decline in motor car 
production was more sharp after 1929 
than in most other lines of manufac- 
ture. Why the sharper upturn from 
the bottom ? 

Leaders in the industry give credit 
to competition. Economists in the 
Government agree with them. 

As the value of the product sold 
fell from three and one-half billion 
dollars in 1929 to three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in 1932, something 
happened. 

A race for efficiency began. New 
machinery cut costs. Savings were 
plowed back into the product. 

Volume of business reached nearly 
a billion dollars in 1933, moved ahead 
to a billion and a half in 1934, and 
will reach nearly two billions in 1935. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 

Also, the wage rate that had drop- 
ped to an average of 59.3 cents per 
hour in 1932 had risen to 75 cents an 
hour. Increasing output permitted 
steadier jobs. 

Significant ? 

The entire automobile experience, 
in the eyes of Government econo- 
mists, is highly so. They argue that 
its emphasis on volume of business 
through lower price and greater 
value, made possible by intensive 
competition and increasing efficiency, 
has spelled success. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE Automobile’s Part in Industry—its sinews 
(raw material) and the making of a motor car, 
described and graphically illustrated. 


The President consults Business on the problem of 
“Prosperity Unemployment.” 


The Corn-Hog Referendum—what it meant. It’s 
history in pictures from the shoat to the vote. 


How Fares the “Voluntary” Code? Completion of 
first hearing on the self-regulation of the tobacco 
industry turns up a dramatic situation. 
¢ Farmer and Consumer: Secretary Wallace “appeals 
to reason” in the consideration of their respective 


cases. 


¢ Uncle Sam becomes an Art Patron on a gargantuan 

scale as painters, sculptors and others offer their 
masterpieces to the government in return for their daily 
bread. 


America causes another ripple in the Tide of World 
Affairs as the government reiterates its stand on 
neutrality, warns its merchants to forego profits in a 
definite attempt to shorten the struggle in Africa. 
What about the Budget? As the President warns 
the press about predictions, the theories of Professor 
Tugwell, the Treasury Department’s opinions and the 
views of former President Hoover are contrasted and 


‘ compared. 


Housing—how does American activity in the field 

compare to Great Britain's? 

Should we woo prosperity with higher or lower 

prices? Further examination of the Brookings report 
on economic progress. 

What the press thinks about the recent comparisons 

between the number of deaths on the highway and 
on the battlefield. 

These and other interesting articles and illustrations 

will be found on the following pages. 
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Counting the Unemployed 


It may be that September saw a dwindling of 
the army of the unemployed by 386,000 persons, 
which represents as many wage earners as there 
are in the city of Detroit. 

That is the estimate of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Reason for doubt is that, as pointed out by 
President Roosevelt, there are no reliable figures 
on dnemployment; there is not even agreement 
as to what unmployment is in marginal cases. A 
historic example of the confusion is the rule 
adopted in President Hoover's census of unem- 
ployed in April, 1931, according to which those 
who took to apple selling on the streets were 
classified as employed 

Is there hope of reliable figures in the future, 
comparable with those collected in England and 
certain other countries? 

“There is,” says Relief Administrator Hopkins. 
“They will come when the social security pro- 
gram goes into operation, since part of this pro- 
gram involves payment of unemployment in- 
surance.” 


A Challenge to Industry 


A challenge goes forth to business from the 
President of the United States 

Basis for it lies in the statistical picture drawn 
by Government agencies showing industrial pro- 
duction up to a point within 10 per cent of the 
1929 level but with employment failing by 8 per 
cent to register a corresponding improvement 
and pay rolls lagging twice as far behind. 

The challenge is, What can or will private 
industry do to absorb the unemployed since its 
machinery can now produce the same amount 
with fewer workers and its distribution of pur- 
chasing power in the form of wages is not ap- 
parently creating a permanently adequate mar- 
ket for its output? 

Industry has not, the President holds, come 
forth with any kind of answer. 


A Curb On Trade With Italy 


Following up his message to the League of Na- 
tions expressing America’s sympathetic interest 
in measures to shorten and localize the Italo- 
Ethiopian war, Secretary of State Hull calls on 
Americans to desist from trading with either 
nation. 

Formally neutral, the United States thus prac- 
tically gives support to the League's pending boy- 


—Wide World 


PLANS FOR HOUSING DISPLAYS 
A model of one of the exhibits which the 
Manufacturers’ Housing Display Council is 
planning to show on a nation-wide scale is 
heing examined by Peter Grimm, Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Assistant 
Chief of the NEC, and Russell C. Creviston, of 

the Crane Manufacturing Co. 











cott of Italy, since American trade with the bel- 
ligerents has been practically all with Italy, 
which the League has decided is the ys gressor. 
Cold figures show trade with Italy on the in- 
crease, particularly sales of cotton, which is used 
in the manufacture of explosives. But the in- 
crease is moderate, since Italy must buy on a 
cash basis, and nearly half her gold reserve has 
been exhausted since the beginning of June. 





A 6-to-1 Vote for the AAA 


With the 6-to-1 approval of corn-hog farmers, 
the production control program will continue in 
effect. 

Announcing that even non-signers of acreage- 
reduction agreements have approved of control 
by a 2-to-1 majority, reversing last year’s vote, 
the AAA makes public partial terms of next 
year’s program. It is designed to secure three 
objectives, namely: 

First, a fair return to farmers. 

Second, larger supplies of hogs for consumers, 
the increase being estimated at 25 to 30 per cent. 
Loans on corn are cut from 55 to 45 cents a 
bushel, thus tending to make possible lower prices 
for corn and encouraging the feeding of it to 
hogs. 

Third, conservation of soil fertility, the agree- 
ments calling for the planting of peas, beans and 
clover on part of the acreage withdrawn from 
corn, these crops having value in building up the 
nitrogen content of the earth. 





Thoughts on Plutocracy 


Thoughts by 
Tugwell on the 
plutocracy” 

We are witnessing the death struggle of in- 


Undersecretary of Agriculture 
“coming disestablishment of 
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Washington Whissar: 








What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ 


dustrial autocracy and the birth of the demo- 
cratic discipline. 

There is no reason to suppose that the process 
will be pleasant, but it is our duty to avoid 
violence. 

The most serious counter-attack will be an at- 
tempt to separate the farmers and the workers, 
the two groups which have been helped most by 


the New Deal and from which it draws its 
strength. 
If the nation is set back decades by another 


Harding - Coolidge - Hoover regime, the next 
Democratic leader may not have the genius to 
avert revolution. 





Relief Woes For the States 


What will be the lot of the unemployables 
when responsibility for their support is turned 
over to the States by the Federal Government on 
December 1? 

That is a question with 49 answers, but Relief 
Administrator Hopkins calls the attention of the 
States sharply to their impending task. 

First he singles out Georgia, where, he says, 
unemployables already transferred have received 
“a tough break,” many of them not having 
enough to eat. 

Then he turns to Governor Landon, of Kan- 
sas, whose success in balancing the State's bud- 
get, he declares, is based on the fact that his 
administration has “never put up a thin dime 
for relief. He takes it out of the hides of the 
people.” 


Labor and Voluntary Codes 


The voluntary NRA codes, even those with 
labor provisions, mean nothing for labor, 

So asserts the Labor Advisory Board of the 
NRA, refusing to give its assent to the tobacco 
trade agreements submitted to the NRA for ap- 
proval of labor clauses. This comes in the face 
of approval of the NRA’s Industrial Advisory 
Board. 

Presaging similar rejection of the labor clauses 
of seven other proposed codes coming up for 
consideration, thé labor group thus séts forth its 
attitude; 

“We do not doubt the sincerity of the indus- 
try, but the agreement does not provide ade- 
quate labor protection. In its negotiation labor 
had no part and likewise it has no say in the 
enforcement, if any.” 





Pensioning Railway Men 


Preparing for March 1, 1936, when a pension 
system for rail workers goes into effect, the Presi- 
dent names members of the three-man board 
which is to administer the system. 

This pension system, provided for in an Act 
signed last August 29, replaces one that was 
wiped out by a decision of the Supreme Court. 
The court had held that imposition of a tax on 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR” 

As the automotive industry inaugurates its 

1936 year with the introduction of new models, 

Alvin Macauley, president of the Automobile 

Manufacturers Association, predicts the most 

prosperous year since 1929 for the industry, 





railroads to pay employe pensions did not fall 
within Congress’ powers to regulate interstate 
commerce, pensions being regarded as having 
no effect on efficiency in operation. 

The answer of Congress was to pass two laws, 
dividing tax collections from use of the proceeds. 
One imposes a tax on the railroads computed at 
7 per cent of the compensation of employes re- 
ceiving not more than $300 a month, half com- 
ing from the worker and half from the company. 

The other provides for payment of pensions 
to workers over 65 years of age, the amount de- 
pending on length of service and on wage scales, 
the higher paid receiving more but not to the 
full proportion of their higher wages, 





A Utility Bows to SEC ~ 


First of the utility holding compani¢s bows its 
head to Federal rule, registering with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission as required 
in the recently enacted Public Utility Law. 

It is the Orange and Rockland Electric Com- 
pany of Monroe, N. Y. 

Meanwhile one organization which had aided 
in fighting the law reverses its position and sees 
advantage to the industry when placed under 
the authority of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

This organization is the Investment Bankers 
Association, which now looks on the “death 
sentence” as a salutary threat calculated to speed 
the simplification of capital structure which had 
long been urged in previous reports of the As- 
sociation, 





+ + Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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Inflationists Shift Attack 


A shift in point of attack is indicated on the 
part of those who believe the nation’s economic 
troubles will dissolve if more money js printed. 

In the last session of Congres, this group cen- 
tered its attack in an attempt to pass a veter- 
ans’ bonus bill, the adjusted service certificates 
to be paid with two billion dollars of greenbacks, 

The next drive is planend as an effort to enact 
the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage bill, which 
would use three billion dollars of printing-press 
money to buy up farm mortgages, converting 
them into debts at 1% per cent interest, repay- 
able over about 50 years. 

So announces Representative William Lemke 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, leader in the move, 
who is laboring to obtain another 11 signatures 
required for his petition to bring about a vote 
on the measure in the House of Representatives 
when it reconvenes, 





Another State ‘Dictatorship’? 


Armed force wins the first round in South 
Carolina as Governor Olin D. Johnston ejects 
the officers of the highway department and in- 
stalls others of his choice, refusing to accept a 
court order enjoining the new board from 
spending funds. 

Recourse of the ousted officers is to the United 
States Supreme Court, which cites members of 
the new board to show cause on November 11 
why they should not be removed. 

Query: Will the Supreme Court’s authority be 
respected when that of the State court is flouted, 
and if not, what then? 


Protecting Wall Street ‘Lambs’ 


Taking direct action designed to  pro- 
tect the “lambs” of Wall Street against the 
“wolves,” the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion calls upon one well-known stock vuperator 
to show cause why he should not be suspended 
from the New York Curb Exchange, 

The operator is Michael J. Mehan, veteran of 
many of the most famous pools during the pre- 
depression boom, 

Alleged action complained of is the creation 
of the appearance of activity in the stock of the 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation. Such appear- 
ances are ordinarily created by arranging for 
numerous sales and purchases of a security just 
as though a wide public were interested in the 
transactions, though in reality they are engi- 
neered by a small group acting in concert. 
“Lambs,” noting the apparent activity on the 
stock ticker, are expected to buy eagerly while 
the “insiders” sell out. 





War Over the Coal Code 


The eyes of industry and labor center on a 
drama in Washington, the denouement of which 
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That— . . That— they are supposed to become Fed- 
The inside word is that the Presi- With excess bank reserves — the eral employes. 
dential statement on the future of basis for credit—passing three bil- 

hoes Se @ 


the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration was drafted by Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Chester Davis, AAA Adminis- 
trator, as strategy to consolidate 


and entrench the New Deal farm of the excess reserves. Inner gov- Deal budget policy, including a 

program, ernmental money circles _pri- balanced budget after 1938. Of- 
a ae vately say that high Treasury of- ficials frankly say they are mysti- 

pak. ficials seek the change; although fied as to where he got his fig- 

the Federal Reserve Board chair- ures. 

When Dr. Rexiord Guy Tugwell man is opposed to it. America 

took over the rural rehabilitation —nanced its part in the World War ae 

work formerly under Harry Hop-on the basis of $600,000,000 in ex- That— 


kins’ Emergency Relief Adminis- 


lion dollars 


reserves, thereby soaking up some 


for the first time, 


well was going to outline a New 


with the problem. This develop- 
ment is giving rise to new deep 
official concern over the effects of 
the shift from the dole to work 


there is in prospect Federal Re- That— relief. 
serve Board action to require The Treasury Department had no 
* 
banks to increase their deposit advance knowledge that Dr. Tug- ™ 
That— 


While President Roosevelt says re- 
plies to his famous letter to the 
clergy about the New Deal are ex- 
tremely interesting and most of 
them appropriate to his questions, 
Republican campaign managers 
privately report that they are fil- 
ing away a special dosier of these 
replies and other comments witha 
view to use by party spell-binders 
in the Presidential campaign of 


tration he found thousands of em- irre Cy i ee we IES ne See NS 
1929 boom on a basis of less than ocratic campaign speakers will 

ployes that he had known nothing a billion. soon point to the Administration’s 

about. He also discovered many ; 

thousands of loans to farmers —- 2 — a oe ale old 

without evidence of assets. A corps That— ee 


of 40 investigators is now out in the 
the field in search of these assets. 


* * om 


That— 

The once-talkative Marriner S. 
Eccles, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, on the advice of 
his public relations counsel, is cul- 
tivating a policy of silence that 
goes so far as to cut off his former 
frequent contacts with newspaper 
men. 


Ways are being considered to keep 
the scores of thousands who will 
the new works pro- 
gram from showing on the regu- 
lar Federal pay rolls. Nearly 75,- 
000 persons were needed to ad- 
minister the old CWA, and more 
thousands are to be required to 
administer the WPA. 
big relief staffs have been listed 


administer 


In the past 


as State or local 
when paid by Federal outlays. Now 


employes even 


isfactory to the producer, the 
manufacturer and the consumer 
alike, with sugar selling at 51 


cents a pound retail last week. 


x * * 


That— 

In States where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is ending direct relief to 
unemployables serious problems 
are arising through frequent in- 


ability of local authorities to cope 


1936. 


Thai— 

Under-current criticism of Harry 
Hopkins, administrator of the new 
works program, is seeping through 
the high ranges of the New Deal. 
It grows from the sudden empha- 
sis on econgmy of spending, with 
Mr. Hopkins far and away the 
biggest spender. First rumors ap- 
pear that Dr. Tugwell would sup- 
plant Administrator Hopkins if he 


should succumb to criticism. 
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will show whether the coal industry is to be 
operated under a code with teeth in it. 

First scene is the office of the National Coal 
Commission, which receives over 2,000 accept- 
ances of the code by the dead line on November 
1, This represents almost 100 per cent ad- 
herence, 

Second scene js 
where a temporary injunction is granted the 
president of the Carter Coal Company, pre- 
venting the company from adhering to the code 
for the present but failing to exempt the com- 
pany from payment of the tax. A $15,000 bond 
is asked of the company’s president to indemnify 
the stockholders should the case be lost. 

The company’s president appeals directly to 
the Supreme Court against the requirement of 
the bond, seeking thus a possible ruling of the 
Court on the constitutionality of the Act. 


the District Supreme Court, 


Another NRA in Making 

Addressing his questions to “those who should 
know,” Coordinator of Industrial Cooperation 
Berry asks all labor unions to send him “facts 
alone” on reductions in pay and increase of 
working hours put into effect since the demise 
of the NRA, 

Thus are touched off the fears of two employer 
organizations, 

One, the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, comments: “The questions, based on the 
arbitrary assumption that labor standards have 
fallen, reveal the real intent of Mr. Berry—to 
lay the ground for new NRA legislation.” 

The other, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, forecasts in the words of an officer: “Bus!- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


SPEAKING FOR THE NEW DEAL 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, surveying the historical progress 
of the nation in a speech in Los Angeles, de- 
clares that the United States is entering a 
critical period during which “democratic dis- 
cipline” will come to the fore. 

















ness faces the possibility of the greatest degree 
of regulation and supervision in history.” 

To organized labor, on the other hand, com- 
mitted to an enabling amendment to the Con- 
stitution, regulation of industry is its goal. 


A Battle For Liberty League 


The Liberty League’s panel of 58 Constitu- 
tional lawyers mobilized to fight New Deal laws 
runs into trouble as the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee on ethical practices makes in- 
quiry regarding the alleged offer of the panel 
to defend free of charge any person whose “Con- 
stitutional rights” are in jeopardy as the result 
of new laws if the person is unable to pay for 
counsel. 

Questions raised by a complaining lawyer, 
Carl N. Davie, of Atlanta, Ga., are: 

Is the offer of free legal service an unethical 
encouragement of litigation? 

Is the publication of premature mass opinion 
on Constitutional questions an attempt to usurp 
the power of the bench, hence dictatorial, un- 
ethical and definitely illegal? 


A Surplus of Transportation 


Has America an oversupply of transportation 
facilities? 

It has, says the National Resource Committee, 
basing its answer on reports from State Plan- 
ning Boards, and adding that the result has 
been more or less unavoidable since facilities 
have been developed from an individual rather 
than a comprehensive point of view. 

Present and prospective wastes are seen in 
idle equipment, cut-throat competition and ulti- 
mately bankruptcy and unsatisfactory transpor- 
tation service. 

Meanwhile one remedy, involving national 
planning, is proposed by the Railroad Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, which opens a bureau for 
the purpose of campaigning in favor of out- 
right Government ownership of the railroads. 


A Plea For World Peace 


Armistice Day’s celepration this year is to be 
an expression of two sentiments, as indicated in 
the President's proclamation 

One is American determination to remain at 
peace with all nations. 

The other is the conviction that permanent 
peace can and must be attained throughout the 
world. 

These are the words The facts are 
America still remains aloof from the League of 
Nations, which was fathered by former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson as the most hopeful in- 
strument for the abolition of war. 
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(Continued From Page 1.] 


beginning at last to create that 
velocity of transactions which is 
commonly known as demand. 


Unemployment is decreasing. 
The general stimulus given 
trade by the automobile industry 


is being felt throughout the coun- 


try in many other lines, 
' FF 
There seems to be 


LACK EXACT considerable doubt 
FIGURES ON at the White House 
now as to what are 

UNEMPLOYED the true facts of un- 
employment. The President con- 


fesses he doesn’t have much faith 
in the usually quoted figures. Hé 
doesn’t even think much of the A. 
F, of L. statistics. There are many 
duplications, he thinks. 


It is somewhat surprising that 

the Government hasn't 
thought of making a real unem- 
ployment survey along with its 
boondoggling. The trends in em- 
ployment or unemployment, how- 
ever, can be measured accurately 
by taking an extensive sample 
each month as does the National 
Industrial Conference Board 
through the cooperation of thou- 
sands of manufacturing establish- 
ments which send in their reports. 


Also while there have been 


some important discrepancies | 


between the A. F. of L. figures 


and those of the National Indus- | 


trial Conference Board, due to the 
inclusion in some instances of 
agricultural labor, the differences 
are not sufficient to cast doubt on 
the oft-repeated statement that 
the unemployed at present are in 
excess of 9,000,000. 
+ ¥ F¥ 
There seems to 
HEAVY GOODS be general agree- 
JOB PICK-UP ment that the heavy 
NOTICEABLE goods industries are 
employing a sub- 
stantially increased number of 
men. This proves how right the 
critics of the Administration were 
a year ago and two years ago when 
they pleaded in vain at the White 
House for policies that would en- 
able the heavy goods industries to 
get started, especially as it always 
has been contended by economists 
of note that the bulk of the unem- 
ployed came originally from the 
durable goods industries group. 
. = F 
¢ Now if the Securities Act could 
be amended next January by 
Congress so as to retain all the 
features aimed at fraud and mis- 
representation of securities and 
eliminating those which really ob- 
struct the flow of capital and serve 
only the purpose of giving a gov- 
ernment agency control of the 
capital market, there would be 
even greater improvement in the 
capital goods industries. 
The refinancings which have 
come through the SEC have 
been helpful but it is noticeable 


how little, relatively speaking, of | 


new capital to replace that which 
was lost in the depression has 
been floated for the benefit of in- 
dustry. 
7’ ¥ F 
Any day we may expect good 
news from Rome and London. 
The financial boycott will begin to 
pinch in the next fortnight. Rome 
will find an ingenious way to re- 
sume peace negotiations and taper 
off hostilities. And the world will 
feel the stimulus of a trade boom 
as civilization comes to realize at 
last that maybe we have discov- 
ered a way after all to localize, if 
not anesthetize, the war passion. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


| 


JHEN the crowds visit the Na- 
tional Automobile Show this 
week in New York City’s Grand 
Central Palace and the shows be- 
gin in other cities, the American 
people will see the product of an in- 
dustry which has produced a value 
“for the consumer which is unex- 
celled by any other industry in this 
or other countries.” 

This estimate of the worth of the 
American automobile is taken from 
the report on the industry made 
this year by government agencies. 

It is because of their interest in 
the automobile as a “value” that 
thousands of persons will throng 
to the New York display to see the 
newest motor developments. 

But in Government departments 
attention is focused on the Automo- 
bile Show because the motor indus- 
try has been leading the recovery 
parade and it is in the new Cars 
that officials believe the country 
will ride farther out of the depres- 
sion lows of the last few years. 


THE YEAR'S PROSPECTS 

| Just how much of a contribution 
toward recovery can the 
be counted on to make next year? 

There are two phases to the an- 
swer: 1. How large a production of 
motor vehicles may be expected? 2. 
What is the economic importance of 

| the industry? 

Ever since the earliest years of 
the automobile industry there have 
been statements that a saturation 
point in this country’s ability to buy 
automobiles had been reached. 

Back in 1908 when drivers were 


Advanced Models Go on Display as November Instead / 


industry | 





groping their way at night behind | 


oil lamps and real muscular ability 


that the time would come when 
| “500,000 cars will be manufactured 
| and sold in this country every year.” 
| His forecast was greeted with scep- 
ticism and derision. 


NEW ‘SATURATION POINT’ 

In 1913, when approximately 1,- 
250,000 cars and trucks were in use 
in the United States and that year’s 
production amounted to 485,000 ve- 
hicles, another forecast was ven- 
tured. The belief was expressed 
that “the United States can absorb 
fully 5,000,000 cars before the mar- 
ket reaches the saturation point.” 

But the growth in total automo- 
bile registrations continued unin- 
terrupted until 1930, when the ad- 
vent of, the depression once more 
| brought forth talk of permanent 
market saturation. 

The record of the growth of the 
industry until total registrations 
reached a peak of 26,545,281 pro- 
vides one of the most remarkable 
examples of economic progress in 
the world’s history. 

There were 3,512,996 motor vehi- 
cles registered in 1916. Five years 


most trebled. 
next five years, in 1926, it had more 
than doubled. 


| REGISTRATION GAIN 

In 1930 a peak registration of 
26,545,281 cars and trucks was 
reached. But in the next year, for 
the first time, the total of regis- 
trations declined. By 1934, when the 





was required to start an automobile, 
a leader in the industry predicted | 





later, in 1921, the number had al- 
At the end of the | 





Of January Opens the Automobile Year 


far beyond their normal span of 
use. 

There are more old cars on the 
road today than ever before. When 
this year ends nearly half of the 
automobiles in use will be of 1929 
vintage or older. 

In the past Americans have not 
clung to their old models so long. 
The registration at the end of this 
year will represent the output of 
nine and one-quarter years. On the 
average during the 10 years ended 
with 1934 each year’s registrations 
have represented the output of 
seven and three-fourths years. 

In other words, if American car 
owners today were to adopt the 
standards of modernity they fol- 
lowed in 1929, approximately 11,- 
000,000 vehicles would have to be 
scrapped next year and replaced 
with new cars. 

But disregarding the increased 
average age of American cars, the 
best available index of obsolescense 
shows that there have been 4,000,- 
000 fewer purchases of cars since 
1930 than were necessary to main- 
tain the standards in effect during 
that year. This means that there 
were a substantial number of cars 
scrapped during recent years which 
have not been replaced by their 
owners and that a large propor- 
tion of the cars in use are past due 
for scrapping. 


LIFE OF A CAR 


The index used to obtain these 
figures is that of Professor Clare 
Elmer Griffin of the University of 
Michigan. It gives a somewhat 
larger replacement total than would 
be expected for present-day cars 
for it schedules seven years as the 
life expectancy of the average car. 
The average life of cars is now con- 
sidered to be 8% years according 
to the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 

Although Professor Griffin’s index 
is several years old it is based on 
one of the most thorough investiga- 
tions of the life-expectancy of the 
average car. He found, for example, 
that five out of every 1,000 cars will 
be driven 15 years or more and that 
two out of every 1,000 cars die in 
their first year because of collisions 
with telephone poles or some other 


| immovable object. 


On the basis of Mr. Griffin’s data 
the normal annual replacement 
quota in the American market is 
now 3,100,000 cars. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, estimates that the annual re- 
placement demand in the United 
States is between four and four and 
a half million motor vehicles. 


FUTURE SALES FACTORS 


There are a number of other fac- 


| tors in addition to the need for re- 


placement which are pointed out as 
factors which may increase the 


| prospective demand for new auto- 
| mobiles. 


downward trend ended, there were | 


2,821,822 fewer registrations and the 
number of cars in use was on the 
level of 1927. 


per cent in registrations and this 
year the total is expected to again 
reach 26,000,000. 

Does this figure represent the 
saturation point so far as automo- 
bile sales in the United States are 
concerned? 

REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 

In the opinion of the leaders of 
the industry and Government eco- 
nomists it does not. Not only is 


who have never owned automobiles 


replacement both of cars which 
have been scrapped and of vehicles 
' which are being kept in operation 





there a potential class of purchasers | 
| mated next year’s output at about 


but there is a huge demand for | 4°90,000 units or a gain of nearly 


In 1934 there was a gain of 4.6 | 


Although over a long-term pe- 
riod the trend in birth-rate ir. this 
country has been downward, for the 
next few years there is certain to 
be an increase in the number of 
persons of car-driving age. 

There is an increased amount of 


| leisure enabling greater recreational 
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use of the motor car. 

Better roads, particularly the huge 
additions to improved roads during 
recent years, are proving an incen- 
tive toward automobile ownership. 

Taking all these factors into con- 
sideration as well as the prospect of 
further business recovery, leaders of 
the automobile industry have esti- 


1,000,000 over this year. 

If this forecast is achieved, pro- 
duction will be restored to the aver- 
age level maintained during the 
period from 1923 to 1929, the era of 
the industry’s greatest prosperity. 


COST OF OPERATION 


The fact that registrations 
dropped only 10 per cent during the 


| depression is considered an indica- 


tion there is little likelihood of a re- 
duction of the number of cars in 
use. 

Cars are now considered as neces- 
sities even among families in the 
$1,500 income bracket, according to 
recent studies of the Commerce De- 
partment. 

Other factors which it is believed 
will contribute to an increased de- 
mand are the lower average unit 
values of cars sold and the increas- 
ing cost differential of operating old 
cars as compared with new. 

So tremendous have been the re- 
duction in costs that it is estimated 
on the basis of present values con- 
sumers could buy a production such 
as that of 1929 for half a billion dol- 
lars less than they paid in that year. 

The increased cost of operation of 
the older cars today is shown by 
the American Petroleum Institute 
figures on average gasoline con- 
sumption per motor vehicle. In 





1929 the average use per vehicle was | 


595 gallons. By last year the aver- 
age consumption had risen to 625 
gallons. 

The answer to the question as to 
the economic importance of the 
automobile industry may be given 
in brief by citing the fact that in- 
directly, motor transport gives em- 
ployment to 5,000,000 persons. 

Only about 400,000 of this total 
are employed in automobile fac- 
tories. Another half million people 
produce the raw materials used in 
motor car manufacture. 

Trucks and bus drivers, number- 
ing 2,639,662 persons in all, com- 
prise the largest single occupational 
group connected with the motor 
industry. Second largest group is 


made up of the 1,121,753 people who | 


work in garages or in various auto- 
motive service jobs. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE 

More statistics are necessary to 
show the importance of the retail 
and service set-up of the industry 
in this country. 

There are 35,977 passenger car 
dealers; 170,404 filling stations; and 
16,027 tire and battery dealers; 
86,454 garages. 

One sixth of all retail and whole- 
sale sales are of automotive prod- 
ucts. 

All these statistics and _ those 
which follow are taken from official 
sources. 

Another important aspect of the 
economic importance of the motor 
industry develops because of its de- 
mands on other industries for sup- 
plies. 

Every State furnishes raw ma- 


terial for automobile manufacture. | 
A dozen or more foreign countries | 


also contribute supplies. 


MATERIALS INVOLVED 
A statement of the percentages 


of raw materials used by the motor | 


industry is given elsewhere in these 
pages. Following are some figures 
showing in approximate totals how 
much additional material will be 





| doubled its output. 








required next year if the industry 
succeeds in increasing its sales by 
800,000 to 1,000,000 units as it ex- 
pects to do. 

Eight hundred thousand tons of 


| steel; 114,000 tons of malleable iron; 
| 36,000 


tons of rubber; 22,000,000 
square feet of plate glass; 4,000,000 
square feet of upholstery leather; 
6,000 tons of aluminum; 30,000 tons 


of copper; 3,200 tons of tin; 20,000 | 


tons of lead; 5,000 tons of zinc; 
3,200,000 pounds of nickel; 10,000,000 
yards of upholstery; 3,500,000 gal- 
lons of paint. 

Since 1929 the motor industry has 
increased the value of its product 
without a corresponding increase in 
prices. Since 1932 it has more than 
What are the 
conditions which are enabling it to 
achieve these results? 

When the depression came, in- 
stead of curtailing sales activity 
and sharply limiting expenditures 
for improvements as did many other 
industrial leaders, the motor manu- 
facturers went ahead with their 
regular program. 

Automobile shows were held as 
usual and advertising schedules 
pushed. New models were intro- 
duced and research enabled large 
reductions in many production costs. 


EFFICIENCY INCREASES 

For example, one company re- 
duced the labor cost in the manu- 
facture of a car door from $4 in 
1929 to 15 cents in 1935. Another re- 
ported general increases in efficien- 
cy which enabled the reduction of 


| 
| 
| 
| 








the cost of an automobile body by | 


$30 between 1929 and 1935, notwith- 
standing the use of additional steel 
in the product. 

Savings of this sort have enabled 
the addition of improvements such 
as power brakes, and various refine- 
ments to make the automobiles 
truly objects of beauty and comfort 
without increases in prices. 

As a result of these policies the 
motor industry has turned out a 
product which admittedly stands 
unequalled in its class. 

While exports of American tex- 


| 
| 
| 


+ ‘NEW YEAR’S DAY’ IN THE MOTOR INDUSTRY + 





. 
tiles, and numerous other manufac- 
tured products have declined, the 
automobile manufacturers have in- 
creased their proportion of the 
world business, despite much higher 
labor costs than their competitors. 

From 1933 to 1935 the percentage 
of American vehicles in use through- 
out the world, excluding the United 
States, advanced from 44 per cent 
to 50 per cent. 

Another step which the industry 
has taken in its efforts to adopt bet- 
ter production and sales methods is 
the change of the date of the show- 


ing of new models from the first of 
the year to Autumn. Thus is broken 
one more link with the early days 


of the industry when closed models 
were unknown and cars were oper- | 


ated only in the warm months. 


MORE EVEN SPREAD 


This move was taken in accord- 
ance with a request of President 
Roosevelt last January. Through 
the new procedure it is hoped to 
spread demand for new cars more 
evenly through the year and elimi- 
nate much of the bulge in opera- 
tions which has usually occurred in 
the Spring. 

The President’s request for a 
change in the date of showing new 
models was made following his re- 
ceipt of a report from NRA which 
incorporated suggestions along that 
line originally developed by mem- 
bers of the industry. 

Technical efficiencies have not 
been the only effect of the depres- 
sion on the industry. A new align- 
ment of the producing companies 
has developed. This has been 
brought about by the rapid decline 
since 1927—accelerated by the de- 
pression—in sales of wholesale price 
classes above $750. 

Total sales above that point in 
1927 amounted to 35 per cent of all 
production but by 1934 they had 
shrunk to 3 per cent. 

Average wholesale values per 
unit dropped from $636 in 1929 to 
$536 in 1934. During the same period 
the sales of the three leading pro- 
ducers, Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors grew from 77 per cent of the 
total to 88 per cent. 

Profits of the industry this year 





are nearly twice as large as in 1934 
and are approaching a prosperity 
level. Annual incomes of workers, 
the AMA reports, are now equiva- 
lent to the “real income” of 1929. 

What of the immediate produc- 
tion outlook? 


FEWER RADICAL CHANGES 


Because of the changed date for 
the showing of new models, the in- 


| dustry has had less time to make 


changes for production and the new 
models have few radical changes. 

More color, better brakes, easier 
steering, greater riding comfort, and 
improved exterior design, as well 
as various other refinements char- 
acterize the new showings. 

Cars are now moving down the 
assembly lines in quantity, dozens 
of “truckaways” are carrying shiny 
new cars to dealers and huge 


| volumes of steel, rubber, plate glass 
| and other commodities are moving 





to the factory centers. 


As a result, the usual seasonal 
slump in the steel industry and some 
other industries are supplying ma- 
terial for automobiles has been 
lessened. 

Meanwhile the research to better 
the automobile goes on. Since 1914, 
although the cost of living has in- 
creased by one-half the selling price 
of automobiles has dropped more 
than one-fourth. During the same 
period the efficiency of the worker 
has been trebled and in many in- 
stances raised even higher. 


BETTER DISTRIBUTION 


Continued leadership in technical 
skill, and distribution methods. 

That then, is still the objective of 
an industry which during its 35 
years of existence has manufactured 
62,000,000 vehicles valued at $42,000,- 
000,000, or an amount within $7,000,- 
000,000 of the total income of this 
country last year. 

Throughout that period it has 
been a major force in the growth of 
American industry, opening up a 
whole new realm of employment. 

At the same time it has broken 
down sectional barriers, converted 
thousands of miles of dust and mud 
roads into excellent concrete, gravel, 
or macadam highways and enorm- 
ously broadened the vision of farm 
and city dwellers alike. 




















BEHIND THE ENOURING IN 
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«.. and a million toes press a million 
accelerators. “Go...” and the greatest 
single factor in the economic recovery in 
the United States rolls on. 

No wonder the automobile industry has 
been such a powerful force in lifting 
America by its own bootstraps. 

The Automobile Industry says “Go... 
and the steel business spurts, the glass 
business picks up, and oil and gas sales 
jump. It says “Go...” and orders in- 
crease in copper, rubber, equipment, and 
a hundred allied fields. The automobile 
business is the biggest single customer of 
many industries. At least 3,700 companies 
manufacture automobile accessories alone. 

This industry, which can do so much 
for the nation when it says “Go. ..”, has 
astounded the nation in the past five 
years with the fearless manner in which 
it does say “Go...” at crucial moments, 


* * 


The Farmers Deposit National Bank is 
serving the Automobile Industry. 
contacts with that industry have helped 
it develop a highly-specialized commercial 
banking service which can be of value to 
other executives. Correspondence invited. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
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ENRY A. WALLACE now is as- 

sured that so far as farm opinion 
goes he has a mandate to go ahea 
with AAA control programs in agri- 
culture. 

More than 800,000 growers of corn 
and hogs have just gone on record 
as favoring a continued control plan 
for their industry. Barely 129,000 
votes were gathered by opponents, 
giving more than a six-to-one mar- 
gin. 

This vote followed similar expres- 
sions from about 500,000 wheat 
farmers who voted nearly 8 to 1 for 
another program for that crop. 
More than 700,000 cotton farmers 
voted about 9 to 1 for their plan. 
Tobacco growers voted nearly unan- 
imously for their AAA plan. 

The 941,000 farmers voting in the 
corn-hog election represented a 
total that officials said far exceeded 
their expectations. 


RESULTS A YEAR AGO 

One year ago, in the first refer- 
endum of corn-hog raisers, a total 
of 579,716 voted and they favored 
a new plan two to one. However, 
farmers who had not signed con- 
tracts in the year previous voted 
two to one against a program. 

AAA officials regard as significant 
the fact that this year farmers with 
contracts voted 10 to one in favor 
of a new plan while the farmers 
without a contract voted more than 
two to one in favor of the plan. 

Point also is made of the fact that 
while at least one hog is found 
on 4,500,000 farms in this country, 
fewer than 1,300,000 farms actually 
are engaged in raising hogs for a 
commercial market. On that basis 
AAA officials contend that a larger 
proportion of farmers voted in the 
election just held than voted in a 
national presidential election. 


WHAT THE VOTES MEAN 


That raises the question: 

Of what value are the referenda 
held by the AAA to determine the 
sentiment of farmers? 

Two answers are given: 

One is that the elections are of 
no value. Those holding this point 
of view, critics of the AAA, say that 
the remarkable thing is that any 
farmers can be found who would 
vote against a chance to get a check 
out of the Federal Treasury. Their 
position is that farmers will vote to 
take money being handed out by the 
Government as long as they can 


get it. 
The second answer is that the 
elections are of real value. Those 


holding this point of view, friends 
of the AAA and officials, say that 
their critics should be the last to 
criticize the election method. They 
point out that a year ago these same 
critics were arguing that farmers 
were being regimented against their 





+ FARM: THE AAA’S REFERENDUMS + 


Corn and Hog Producers Support Con- 
trol Program—Potato Growers | 
Are Next to Ballot 


according to Secretary Wallace, the 
individual farmer stood to gain fi- 
nancially in 1936 if all controls were 
released and the AAA plan dropped. 
That was because the country now is 
faced with a shortage of hogs and 
that unlimited production could be 
profitable for one year. 


SOME OPPOSING FACTORS 

Also, in the case of hog farmers 
there is the fact that the processing 
tax, which provides the fuel to make 
the control wheels go round, is not 
something that automatically is re- 
flected in higher hog prices. In fact, 
for a period, the AAA figured that 
the processing tax came almost en- 
tirely out of the price paid the 
farmer. Packers took the same view. 

Mr. Wallace, Chester Davis, ad- 
ministrator of the AAA, and other 
officials assert that there is more of 
an issue involved than their oppo- 
nents will recognize. 

They point out that in 1934 dairy 
farmers held an election on the 
question of a check-paying program 
for their industry. The vote was 
close so no program was applied. 

Today the AAA is making plans 


for a referendum among potato | 


farmers to determine whether they 
favor the plan of compulsory control 
enacted by the last session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Wallace makes no bones 
about his hope that the vote will be 
adverse. 


A GUIDE FOR THE AAA 
The idea, from the point of view 


| of Government officials, is that they 


will to accept the AAA and that the | 


elections were held then for the 
specific purpose of finding whether 
these critics were right. 

Then they go on to list other fac- 
tors that were considered, 

In the case of corn-hog farmers, 


| 
| 


have found a helpful method to 
provide them with @ guide in shap- 
ing Federal farm policies. 

Farmers sold $636,000,000 worth of 
their products In September com- 
pared with $547,000,000 in August 
and with $623,000,000 in September a 
year ago. In addition they got 
$56,000,000 from the AAA in benefit 
payments, compared with $45,000,- 
000 in August and $76,000,000 a 
year ago in September. 

When farm income and benefit 
payments were added together and 
the total struck for the first nine 
months of 1935 the total reached 
$4,710,000,000 compared with $4,453,- 
000,000 last year. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics ‘estimates 
that total income fo the year. will 
reach $6,800,000,000 against $6,387,- 
000,000 last year. 

HOW AAA TAXES STAND 

This is an increase of more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year from the de- 
pression low. It is credited by 
analysts for large eastern banks, 
by Government economists, and by 
many groups of businessmen with 
being the chief factor behind the 
businéss improvement now shown by 
the country. 











Here’s Very Fast Way 
to “Alkalize” 
Acid-Indigestion Away 
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Amasingly Fast Relief Now from 
“Acid Indigestion” Over- Indulgence, 
Nausea, and Upsets 


If you want really quick relief from 
an upset or painful stomach condi- 
tion — arising from acidity follow- 
ing over-eating, smoking, mixtures 
of foods or stimulants—just try this: 


Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a full glass 
of water. OR — 2 Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia Tablets, the exact 
equivalent of the liquid form. 


This acts to almost immediately 
alkalize the whole stomach content. 
Weutralizes the acids that cause 
headaches, nausea, and indigestion 
pains. You feel results at once. 

Try it. AND — if you are a fre- 
quent sufferer from “acid stomach,” 





use Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 30 
minutes after meals, You'll forget 
you have a stomach! 

When you buy, see that any box 
or bottle you accept is clearly 
marked “Genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia.” 
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PHILLIPS’ MALK OF MAGNESIA - quid mire tof 
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The statement on processing tax 
collections to finance the AAA farm 
program, now looks like this: 

Collected since July 1, 1935—$49,- 
818,419. 

Collected for same period, 1934— 
$172,192,833. 

Difference—$122,374,414 

Court injunctions, holding up pay- 
ment of processing taxes by millers, 
packers, textile concerns and other 
processors, are increasingly embar- 
rassing to the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Payments to farmers are flowing 
out on schedule to fulfill contracts 
entered into by the Government. But 
income to cover these payments is 
not coming in. Only about $11,000,- 
000 was collected in October com- 
pared with nearly $50,000,000 in Oc- 
tober a year ago. 

A further headache for the Treas- 
ury was suggested when 108 busi- 
ness concerns in Pennsylvania en- 
tered suit to attack the amended 
Agricultural Adjustment Act con- 
tending that it was unconstitutional 
on the same ground that they argue 
the original act to be unconstitu- 
tional. 


1,000 PENDING SUITS 

There already are more than 1,000 
suits pending against the original 
Adjustment Act. 

The Supreme Court now has 
agreed to hear arguments on the 
constitutionality of the processing 
tax on December 9. After argu-} 
ments there will be a period of con- 
sideration and opinion writing that 
causes the New Deal laywers to ex- 
pect that a decision is unlikely be- 
fore January 13. 

From the point of view of busi- 








ness, agriculture and the nation’s 
consumers this decision is the most 
important, officials agree, to come 
from the Court on any New Deal 
issue. 

‘EVER-NORMAL GRANARY’ 

Mr. Wallace announced Oct. 30 
that farmers, who have signed con- 
tracts to control their corn and hog 
production, will be able after Dec. 1 
to borrow 45 cents a bushel on field 
corn that has been husked and 
stored in cribs on the farm. 

Somewhat similar loans have been 
made in the past two years, one at 
45 cents a bushel in 1933 and the 
second at 55 cents in 1934. The 
principal difference this year is that 
the lending plan is regarded as the 
official start of the “every-normal 
granary” plan worked out by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the past two years farmers 
have paid up their corn loans 100 
per cent with interest. But Mr. 
Wallace believes that one of these 
days, with the price of corn lower 
than the loan rate, Uncle Sam will 
come into ownership of some of this 
grain. 

At that point his “every-normal 
granary” plan starts to work. Title 
to the corn will go to the Federal 
Government when the farmer fails 
to pay. The corn will be on his 
farm. He will already hold a con- 
tract to adjust his acreage in re- 


through loans with production con- 
trol and with the right to use the 
grain it gets when supporting the 
market, to make payments to 
farmers for cooperating in produc- 
tion control. 


“There is a definite ‘out’ that the 
farm board did not have,” Mr. Wal- 


| lace said. 


As a result of cotton loans the 
Federal Government now owns 
about 5,000,000 bales of that staple 


worth more than $250,000,000. Thus 
far it has not paid cotton farmers 
for production control with the cote 
ton in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. However, study is being given 
to the possibilities of payment. 











extra. Easy G. M. A. C. Terms. 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT 


the Royal Seamtly of Hotordorn 


Sa Salle . 81175 
Cadillac - $1645 


CADILLAC 


Heetwood ..*2445 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change witheut notice Special equipment 
Beery model a General Motors Valine. 


Now on Display at the Automobile Show and at our Display Room 


turn for compensation from the 
Federal Government. The Govern- 
ment, owning corn, instead of mak- 
ing payment in cash will make it in 
grain. 


REGULATING PRICES 


Mr. Wallace explains that in this 
way the present lending program 


This is a splendid opportunity to inspect, 
in one magnificent grouping, the most 
popular fine cars America has ever seen— 
a new and even more beautiful La Salle, 
a new Cadillac V-8, and the luxurious new 
Cadillac-Fleetwoods. Revealing the greatest 
forward strides ever made by Cadillac in per- 


formance, comfort, safety, beauty and road- 
ability—they also offer the pleasant surprise 
of startlingly lower price. In fact, prices start 
at the lowest point since the single-cylin- 
der Cadillac. Pour visit to the Show will 
not be complete until you have seen and 
inspected the Royal Family of Motordom, 


differs from the old Farm Board 
idea. The Farm Board supported 
the market by stabilization pur- 
chases, but when prices went down 
it was left holding the bag. 
Under the new AAA plan the Gov- 
ernment ties in price stabilization 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS CONCERTS—SUNDAY 10 TO 11 P.M., E.S.T.—NBC RED NETWORK 
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Each year one great car 
flashes to the front 























































Walch Studebaker! 


Brains are not in proportion to bulk... and the 
keenest thinkers in automotive engineering have 
found congenial haven in South Bend. 


Watch Studebaker! 


Ia a day of discords and agitation, the craftsmen 
who build these champioa cars form a unique 
guild —6,000 loyal, competent workers without 
a single transient. They pwt stamina, durability, 
real quality into every car. 


Walch Studebaker! 


Studebaker, the newest automotive corporation 
with the oldest background, can give and is 
giving value without equal or precedent. This 
compact, efficient organization, without an un- 
necessary dollar of overhead expense, with the 
capacity and determination to serve the public 
well, is driving toward a success to be measured 
in terms of owner enthusiasm, 


Watch Studehaken! 


Fight years ago Studebaker pioneered all-steel 
bodies. Practically all makes boast steel bodies 
today, but it is easy to demonstrate thac Stude- 
baker is still in the lead with the strongest, safest 
body— steel walls, steel pillars, seel doors, steel 
cowl, steel floor, steel roof, 


Watch Studehaken! 


“Champions” —a title won on Pikes Peak —in 


Cross country runs—in A.A. A. tests —in speed- 


way competition. Scudebaker stil holds every 
stock car record from 3,000 to 30,000 miles — 
is internationally recognized as having no peer 
im engine design and construction. 


Watch Studebaker! 


“Miracle Ride” they called it last year when 
Studebaker went “knee action” one better. And 
“Miracle Ride” it is—you can’t match it in any 
car at any price. Luxurious conveniences through- 
out. Three people relax in comfort on each seat. 
Ample luggage space in every car. Styled as a 
charming setting for beautiful women by the 
incomparable Helen Dryden. 


Watch Studebaker! 


And here's the pay-off. 

These big, roomy, powerful cars challenge the 
lietle cars on a basis of value and economy. The 
new Studebaker goes so far on so little gas that 
you can't believe it. It’s going to be big news 
from San Diego to Bangor as people learn that 
big-car comfort and performance are now avail- 
able at little-car cost of operation. 


Watch Studebaker! 


Now! The prices, ladies and gentlemen — 


THE PRICES! 
DICTATOR . .. 2... 
ny 


$665 
$965 


The President is priced $300 under the President 
of 1935. The Dictator is also lower in price, and 
a fae greater value than Studebaker ever offered 
before — greater value than any other manufac. 
turer is offering. 

See these great cars! Drive them! Risk aa 
hour of your time —you can’t even read a list 
of theic advantages in ten minutes. Buc in an 
hour you'll be so under their spell that you'll 
be telling all your friends: 
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The new twelve-cylinder car that brings Ford and 


Lincoln standards of value to the medium-price field 


On Saturpay the Lincoln Motor Company will present to this 
city the LIncoLn-ZEPHYR—an authentically modern motor car. 

It has a 12-cylinder motor, a motor of the V-type, proved 
so efficient in Lincoln and Ford cars. This engine develops 110 
horsepower. The wheelbase is 122 inches. The springbase is 
133 inches. The bore and stroke is 234 inches by 3344 inches. 
The roomy body accommodates six people and luggage. 

The LincoLn-ZEPuyr is, above all things, a new car, new in 
idea, performance, appearance. But it does share the background 
of experience, the creative engineering skill that have developed 
the Ford and the Lincoln cars. It is built in its own specially 
equipped division of the famous Lincoln precision plant. Work- 
men trained for years in building the Lincoln bring to it meth- 
ods and precision they have learned so well. It reflects the 
Ford skill in organizing production that combines quantity with 
quality, that gives value at a price. Only thus could a car of 


such power, size and beauty be offered for so little. Only thus 
could it represent in the medium-price field as genuine a value 
as the Lincoln and Ford cars in theirs. 

As you inspect the LIncoLn-Zepuyr for the first time, you 
will be impressed by the sweeping beauty of its every line. It 
employs fully the principles of aero-dynamic design. Stream- 
lines flow from end to end and from side to side. But grace of 
line, in this case, does more than express a style trend. It reflects 
principles of design and construction as new as the car itself. 


PRICED FROM 


1209 


DETROIT 





AVAILABLE IN TWO SEDAN BODY TYPES 


CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL TERMS THROUGH THE AUTHORIZED FINANCE PLANS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY 























Steel trusses make possible the bridge, the airplane fuse- 
lage, the Marconi tower —structures of light weight but great 
strength. Steel trusses underlie the flowing curves of this new 
car. Body and frame are one, welded together. Here is a steel 
bridge, the body, a rigid structure, supported at two points, the 
front and rear springs. The roof and roof-members, with the 
floor and floor-members, carry the stresses. 

The first result of this new construction, obviously, is great 
safety under all conditions. 

Great comfort follows inevitably. The center of gravity is 
low; passengers step directly onto the floor of the car; and 
the weight of all passengers is poised between the axles. There 
is no “back-seat”’ ride. 

Soft transverse springs minimize the “up-and-down” motion, 
the jounces, the bumps of the road that rob riding of comfort. 
We have no hesitancy in saying that this car, with its smooth 
V-12 power, offers a new rhythm of motoring. The gliding ride 
results naturally from its design. 

Plan to spend at least an hour at the exhibit. A new 
understanding of the motor car awaits you. Arrange for a 
demonstration. Performance is as refreshing as appearance. 


Inspect this new car Saturday at the Washington Automotive Trade Association Show at the Calvert Exhibit Hall, 2701 Calvert St.,N.W., opposite the Shoreham Hotel 
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A Human Plea For Peace 


Creeps Into Protocol 
Proclamation of Armistice Day 
Warns Against War 


HE writing of proclamations for recurring an- 
niversaries is one of the duties of Presidents 
that usually rests lightly on their shoulders 
for the formal language changes little from year 
to year and the composition can be safely in- 
trusted to those authorities on protocol long ex- 
perienced in the niceties of language. 

This year the Armistice Day proclamation con- 
tained an insert which departed from the con- 
ventional phraseology and which sounds a note 
decidedly in tune with the times. 


PEACE MUST BE ATTAINED 


While in 1934, on the eleventh of November, 
according to the document, it was “particularly 
fitting the recurring anniversary of this date 
should be commemorated by exercises designed 
perpetuate peace through good will and mutual 
understanding between nations,” this year there 
was another thought, considered by the Presi- 
dent sufficiently appropriate and sufficiently im- 
portant to reiterate. It was that— 

“We should express our determination to re- 
main at peace with all nations and our conviction 
that peace can and must be attained through- 
out the world...” 

As Europe plans to tighten the bands around 
Italy,-as Italy pushes its legions deeper into 
Ethiopia, as Germany emerges from its state of 
harmless armiessness with one of the finest 
armies in the world, and as Japan steadily inches 
toward the Soviets’ borders, this new phrase 
gains in significance. 

If present plans for Armistice Day are»car- 
ried out the President will speak during the cere- 
monies at the Arlington National Cemetery 
where the veterans of our past wars sleep beside 
the catafalque of the Unknown Soldier. If he 
then expands upon this theme which has proved 
so popular it will mark another departure from 
the Armistice Day of last year. Then he merely 
laid a wreath on the tomb, observed the minute 
of silence with the rest of the nation, and de- 
parted. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“I TOLD THE PRESIDENT” 


Rudolph Hecht, of New Orleans, President of 

the American Bankers Association, drops into 

the White House to say that banking is 
sounder than it has been in a long time. 





‘Home-Coming’ Festival 
To Welcome President 


Turn-out in Atlanta May Have 
Political Significance 


HE annual “home-coming” which takes the 
Roosevelts back to Warm Springs for the 
Thanksgiving holidays will have a special sig- 
nificance this year. Georgians have determined 
that at least one day of the usually very peace- 
ful sojourn will be devoted to crossing swords 
with Governor Talmadge, bitter critic of the New 
Deal—that is, the Administration’s friends have 
so decided. 

Atlanta will be the scene and from stories 
emanating from that city it will be quite an 
affair. There will be plenty of guests, among 
them, in fact, the Governor himself. But he 
comes as a simple official, not as part of the 
party. The Georgia Senators, Walter George and 
Richmond Russell, are among the prime movers 
and they declare that 200,000 will attend the 
Affair. 


WILL ADDRESS HOOSIERS 


Some believe that the President may take this 
occasion formally to announce his candidacy. 

He will also speak at Vincennes, Ind., on his 
way South. Meanwhile for the Hyde Park stay was 
planned “paper work” and such rest and recrea- 
tion as could be sandwiched in. Only a skeleton 
staff went with the President: Secretary Ste- 
phen Early, who alternates with Secretary Mc- 
Intyre on such tours of duty; Miss Marguerite 
Le Hand, the President’s private secretary; Miss 
Grace Tully, Miss Dorothy Jones and Henry 
Kanney, whose swift fingers take down the press 















HE WIDE and sheltering roof- 

tree of his mother’s home on the 
banks of the Hudson housed the 
President within the past short but 
“busy week. ‘ (* 

The capital is still reverberating; 
however, with his hearty laugh and 
his vigorous give and take in his 
last meeting with newspapermen 
who crowded the oval office on the 
eve of his departure for home. 

As the men filed in, Secretary 
Early was bending over the desk, two 
typewritten sheets in his hand. Af- 
ter a whispered conversation with 
the President he laid this document 
before him. Here it lay until well 
into the conference, when a perti- 
nent question revealed it as a 
pertinent answer—an answer which 
waiting ears half-way ‘round the 
world were straining ‘to hear. 

Outside the open doors of the of- 
fice, flowers in the old-fashioned 
garden nodded in the sun, a fat, 
grey squirrel frisked on the lawn 
oblivious of affairs of state inside. 


THE BLUE PENCIL 

The President raised his hand. He 
had a new present, he announced, 
a present that came every Autumn. 
He held it high so that those in the 
back might see. 

It was a blue pencil. 

Director of the Budget Bell had 
come in and solemnly handed it to 
him, he said with a smile. And, he 
added, it was working all right. 

From the back of the room came 
a voice: 

“Won’t you need a red one, too?” 

There was a hearty laugh all 
around. 

Then came the pleasant “scold- 
ing” for those who surmised what 
the much-discussed budget was to 
be. When it was made up in Jan- 
uary, the President reminded his 
audience, as he had a year ago, they 
would have a “sit-around-on-the- 
floor” gathering of the “financial 
bretheren of the _ press’—writers 
concerned with fiscal matters—in 
the oval room upstairs. Until that 
time he wouldn’t know anything 
about the budget and the press 
would know a great deal less. 


A WILD TUGWELL TALE? 

What about that statement hy 
Undersecretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well that “emergency lending agen- 
cies would be liquidated and the re- 
coverable assets applied to the na- 
tional debt?” someone asked. 

Right back—and Professor Tug- 
well’s ears must have burned a little 
for all the laughing obligato—came 
the answer: namely, that his story 
was almost as wild as the average 
press story. 

With that start 
freer, answers less staid; but the 
give and take continued. Finally 


questions were 





conferences; Miss Louise “Hackmeister (the girl 
who knows a thousand voices to sift the tele- 
phone calls), and veteran Ed Smithers to man 
the telegraph wires. j 


came the question on neutrality. 
The Presidert smiled. He said he 

was waiting for that one and picked 

up the paper that all those in the 


Mail Flyer’s Medals of Honor from President Roosevelt. 


In t 








































—Wide World 


HEROES OF THE AIR MAIL RECEIVE THEIR AWARDS 
Intrepid aviators who have distinguished themselves by extraordinary achievements while piloting the air mail during the past year receive the Air 
Included in the group are: Pilots James H. Carmichael, of Central Airlines; Gordon S. 
Dornell, of Braniff Airways; Wellington P. McFail, of American Airlines; Lewis S. Turner, of Bowen Air Lines; Grover Tyler, of United Air Lines; 
Edward Bellande, of TWA; Roy H. Warner, of United Air Lines; and Postmaster General Farley and Director of Air Commerce Vidal. 











he 


first rew knew was to come into 
play sooner or later. 


ANTI-TRADE WARNING 
It was the statement reiterating 
{the warning to Americans not to 
trade with belligerants and hazard- 
ing the assumption that Americans 
would not “wish the struggle on the 
battlefield prolonged” for the sake 
of profits for a few traders. The sig- 
nificance of the statement was not 
lost. It was read slowly, with em- 
phasis. 
The President had referred to 
“tempting trade opportunities.” 
How, some one asked, were mer- 
chants to resist these “tempta- 
tions?” 


Then the President, as he so often 
does, “told a story.” 

When he was at Hyde Park, he 
said, a “very splendid man,” a man- 
ufacturer of shoes, came to see him. 
It happened before hostilities had 
started in Ethiopia. This caller said 
he had an order from Italy and 
asked advice. 

Were they slippers? he was asked. 
They were not. They were the kind 
that fighting men might well be 
shod with. Would the President, 
asked the shoe-manufacturer, in his 
place, fill the order? The President 
said he would not. 


AN UNFILLED ORDER 

The order wasn’t filled—at least 
by that merchant. 

There were other facile inquiries 
seeking to look beyond the last sen- 
tence and paragraph of the state- 
ment, but they were diplomatically 
dismissed as of future consideration, 

Then came the subject of employ- 
ment, fully dealt with on the busi- 
ness page. This was also illustrated 
with “slice of life” story from the 
President’s own experience. 


Here, too, it was revealed, that 





Washington, bristling with 


neutrality, 


Executive Offices 


some of the business men who of 
late had been on the President’s list 
of callers had been summoned for 
discussion of this problem of “pros- 
perity versus per eageel which 
has vexed America’ fora long time 
arid promises to haunt administra- 
tions and experts in time to come. 


A WEEK OF PROBLEMS 
T HAD BEEN a heavy agenda all 
week with the Budget dominat- 
ing, but with Foreign Affairs shad- 
owing all the busy hours and prob- 
lems of every variety sandwiched 
in between. 

George Berry, the new Federal Co- 
ordinator for Industrial Cooperation 
whose weighty title all but overbal- 
ances his functions, albeit they have 
already stirred certain businessmen 
to restiveness, came to report on 
his investigations as to the re- 
sults of his work which appear to 
have been ascertaining just what 
has happened to hours and wages 
since the Blue Eagle flew away. And 
this, lest it be an intimation that the 
old bird fly back, bothered some who 
have no desire for the shelter of its 
wings. 

Overlapping housing activities 
brought Stewart McDonald, of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
and Morris Cooke, of Rural Electri- 
fication, together under the watch- 
ful eye of the Treasury’s housing ex- 
pert, Peter Grimm and his chief, 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

The Assistant Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, Chairman Harry 
Mitchell, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Charles Taussig, mem- 
ber of the new National Youth Ad- 
ministration, which has been sawing 
wood, perhaps, but at least saying 
nothing—all on missions which 
their titles suggest. 

The next day the lobbies of the 
Executive Offices began to fill early 





—Underwood & Underwood 


VIEW OF A VISITOR FROM THE PRESIDENT’S YACHT 


was still able to welcome His 


Majesty’s heavy cruiser “York” when the British man-of-war dropped in 
for a friendly call at the Washington Navy Yard. 























with hesitant young men, some in 
uniform with wings above the left 
pocket flap. They were the year’s 
heroes of the air-mail, (pictured 
above) they came to receive from 
the President’s hand the award for 
their distinguished service in the 
air. 

A Bishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, with the impressive name 
of Anhinagoras, made a courtesy 
call. Two Ministers, one from Yugo- 
Slavia and one from Egypt pre- 
sented their credentials, made their 
speeches, received their respective 
welcomes and departed. In between 
were the more prosaic callers on the 
routine affairs of their offices which 
presented some problems that 
couldn’t be unravelled without a 
Presidential nod. They included: 
John H. Fahey, of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board; Assistant 
Secretary of State Moore; George 
Peek of the Import-Export Bank 
and others. 

Two separately but with a joint 
matter of concern: Relief Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins, still 
positive of carrying out his schedule 
for ending the dole and Secretary 


Ickes. The latter with his Under- 
secretary, Charles West and his 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


John Collier, who included in their 
conversation Indians and housing 
as well as the general subject of 
public works. 


THE INSISTENT BUDGET 

The budget continued, of course, 
to intrude if not obtrude, for the 
President was busy between times 
as he said “doing” at least three 
departments; that is, scanning their 
separate appropriations with the 
ready blue pencil in hand. 

Two Texans appeared early on 
Wednesday—the usual morning 
press conference had been moved 
to afternoon to “balance” the pre- 
vious morning meeting at Charles- 
town. They were Representative 
Rayburn and Representative Jones. 

Other officials on “follow-up” visits 
and two delegations of business men. 
One was shepherded by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper. They were mem- 
bers of his Business Advisory Coun- 
cil. The other included Clarence 
Wooley, President of the American 
Radiator Company, presumably to 
discuss the question of unemploy- 
ment alluded to earlier. 

There was a dash of politics, too, 
when Edward J. Flynn, the Demo- 
cratic leader in the Bronx appeared. 

Then came the Press and the last 
minute “clean-up” befom it was 
time to take the overnight train for 
Hyde Park. 

At 8:30 in the morning Hyde 
Parkers greeted their fellow-towns- 
man as he bundled into an over- 
coat and whizzed off under the arch 
of branches to keep a welcome 
breakfast date with his mother. 
And so to work. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Casts His Ballot 


He Goes Home to Do It 





one in the country were to be 
would be that man, 


be correct. 


and, for that matter, by his whole 
become a ceremony. 


fact that the First Citizen and the 
have done their duty. 


For most of the other inhabitants 
trict of Columbia voting is something 


their home town residence and cast 
by mail. 
home. 


that they are being imposed upon. 


is more than half a century since 
had one. 


ONCE THERE WERE MAYORS 


council of two chambers was appoin 


Government. 


lever of the voting machine. 


When the First Citizen 


Unlike “Voteless” Washingtonians 


I" WOULD be generally supposed that if any- 


ercise his right of franchise, the Chief Executive 
And the supposition would 


What is more, in recent years the casting of 
his ballot by the Prasident of the United States 


President Roosevelt is no 
exception and when he and his family go to the 
little town hall in Hyde Park, N. Y., as they 
have at other elections, there will be the usual 
battery of cameras to go on record with the 


While the bona fide resident of Washington has 
no vote many who live and work here maintain 


Others manage to make the trip back 


Which doesn’t make it any more pleasant for 
the residents in the Federal City who really feel 


even vote for a mayor, one reason being that it 


In 1802 when the straggling cluster of houses 
on the Potomac got its charter, a mayor and a 


President. In 1812 the council began electing the 
mayor and by 1820 democracy had reached the 
stage where the people actually chose their own 


And they did for many years—there were 20 
mayors in all and some went into office with 





—Wide World 
“TO THE AID OF THE PARTY” 
The President’s announced contribution to the 
New York State campaign is just a pull on the 


Here he is as he 
voted in the 1932 Presidential campaign. 










sure to ex- 


family, has 


First Lady 


of the Dis- 
else again, 


their votes 


They can’t 


they have 


ted by the 





ELECTION RIOT OF 1857 


to get the situation in hand. 











city with 


thinking about war or revolutions. A 


of artillery, he figured, in the circles could easily 


take care of any number of mobs. 


It may have been a similar inspiration that 


caused the leader of the 1857 affair, 
Know-Nothing agitation ran high in 


before the Civil War, to capture, with his fol- 


lowers, a brass “swivel gun” and set it 
the citizenry. 


There had been much dispute and some fight- 
ing over whether unnaturalized citizens should 


be allowed a vote in the District and 


had imported “instrusive strangers,” apparently 
a fine set of “plug-uglies” from Baltimore to help 
Rioting broke out, the Mayor 
| appealed to the President who sent 11 
| led by a Major Tyler who, according to press 
reports at the time, wore a tall silk hat. 

He ordered the mob to disperse. They refused, 
so he marched up to the gun which was loaded 
| with stones and scrap iron. 
gang put his cigar to the fuse but fortunately a 


settle the matter. 


few rain drops had dampened it. 
fired revolvers. 
There were several casualtiies before 
was settled. 


The 


In 1874 the present system of the three com- 


missioners appointed by the President 
and finally become a permanent form 
zation in 1878. It was no pleasing pill 


ingtonians to swallow and yellowing documents 
testify to the rage and chagrin of the popula- 
| tion which addressed heart-rending appeals to 
| Congress to give them back their rights. 





the bizarre accompaniment that politics some- 
times assumed elsewhere in those earlier days. 


The election riot of 1857 would do credit to the 
best staged fight nowadays and, as you may have 
guessed, it was the Marines who were called upon 


Of course when Major L’Enfant laid out the 
its wide boulevards extending from 
strategic circles like spokes of a wheel, he was 


The leader of the 


The Marines returned the fire. 


few pieces 


when the 
the years 


up to defy 


one party 


0 Marines, 


mob then 
the affair 
was voted 


of organi- 
for Wash- 
































the United Sta 























Raw Materials 


The Motor Industry is the largest single consumer of steel, rubber, 
plate glass, nickel, lead, mohair and upholstery leather. 


The automotive industry consumes: 


75 per cent of rubber imports. 

70 per cent of all plate glass manufactured. 
_ 57 per cent of all-malleable iron. 

40 per cent of the supply of upholstery leather. 

40 per cent of all lead. 

40 per cent of the mohair made. 

30 per cent of all nickel consumed. 

20 per cent of the American steel output. 

15 per cent of all aluminum. 

13 per cent of the nation’s cast iron. 

13 per cent of the country’s tin. 

12 per cent of the zinc output. 


The automobile industry now purchases: 
500,000 bales of cotton. 

10,000,000 gallons of paint. 

30,000,000 yards of upholstery cloth. 
35,000,000 pounds of hair and padding. 
500,000,000 board feet of lumber. 


American motorists also buy: 


460,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil. 
15,300,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 


—Photographs: Steel by Wide World; Aluminum by Margaret Bourke-White 
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By ALVAN MACAULEY 


President, Automobile Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


T the outset of its 1936 campaign, 
““the automobile industry is not 
unlike a football team that has cap- 
tured the ball under the shadow of 
its own goal posts and by the suc- 
cessful execution of three series of 


plays has carried it back up the | 


field well into the opponent's terri- 
tory. 

Members of the team are re-vital- 
ized. They know that their plays 
are effective. This, and the knowl- 
edge that they have less than half 
as far to go as they did when they 
first took possession of the ball, fires 
them with confidence in their ability 
to negotiate the remaining yardage. 

This same kind of confidence pre- 
vails among the leaders of our in- 
dustry. Since they took the ball 
back in 1932, they have staged an 
unbroken series of campaigns that 
has carried them well past mid-field 
in their march toward recovery. 


HIGHER DOLLAR VALUES 

The strategy of striving unceas- 
ingly to make available to the car- 
buying public progressively higher 
dollar values in automobile products 
has proven itself a reliable and ef- 
fective ground-gainer. 

This is attested by the fact that 
preliminary estimates place the in- 
dustry’s output at 3,675,000 cars and 
trucks which is not only an increase 
of 28 per cent over the number pro- 
duced last year but is roughly more 
than two and one-half times the 
1932 output. 

Available figures reveal that do- 
mestic retail sales of motor vehicles 
in 1935 have been running 38 per 
cent above last year, with gains of 
40 per cent credited to the passenger 
car division of the industry and 30 
per cent to the commercial vehicle 
producers. By Labor Day, the in- 
dustry’s retail deliveries for the year 
had more than doubled the number 
of yehicles sold in the entire twelve 
months of 1932. 

Under the impetus of an increased 
demand from a number of foreign 
countries, it is expected that the in- 
dustry’s export shipments in 1935 
will approximate 535,000 units—an 
increase of 27 per cent over last 
year. This is almost triple the 1932 
volume of foreign motor sales. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 

Factors which may be credited 
with contributing to these gains in 
export operations are the more fa- 
vorable foreign exchange situation, 
the improvement in our country’s 
international commercial relation- 
ship with other countries which has 
resulted from the inauguration of 
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Of Models Expected to Improve Operations 


our reciprocal tariff program, the 
more rapid recovery progress in sev- 
eral leading countries and the grow- 
ing world recognition of the greater 
values to be found in American ve- 
hicles. 

With the prospect that these fac- 
tors will become increasingly favor- 
able and with the industry’s current 
program for introducing new models 
this Fall expected to stimulate motor 
car sales in the southern hemisphere 
during our Winter months, the in- 
dustry’s foreign trade experts an- 
ticipate that 635,000 cars and trucks 
will be required to accommodate 
the 1936 export requirements. 

The fine cooperative spirit which 
is so characteristic of the relation- 
ship that exists between members 
of the automobile industry is again 
evidenced by the comprehensive 
program designed to stabilize year- 
round production operations which 
the automobile manufacturers have 
inaugurated this year. 

This plan, of wnich the introduc- 
tion of new models in November is 
only one feature, has as its principal 
objective the regularization of em- 
ployment in the motor and allied 
industries by increasing the volume 
of available work opportunity dur- 
ing the Winter months, 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

The significance of this undertak- 
ing can be appreciated from the 
fact that the highly seasonal fluc- 
tuation in retail purchases of motor 
vehicles has imposed on the industry 
a situation wherein factory produc- 
tion, a rough index of employment, 
has dropped to as low as 30 per cent 
of the output in peak months of the 
same years. Because of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining production op- 
erations during the Winter to build 
up inventories of vehicles for the 
Spring buying season, the amount 
of work available to the industry’s 
employes during this slack period 
in previous years has been compara- 
tively limited. 

To solve this problem and thus 
improve the conditions of their em- 
ployes, the members of the industry, 
this year, pledged their support to 
a far-reaching program, the princi- 
pal feature of which was that of 
holding the introduction of their 
annual new models two months 
earlier than January—the tradi- 
tional date for this event for more 
than three decades. 

In addition, they agreed to sched- 
ule orders for materials and parts 
in such a way as to yield maximum 











PROSPECT OF BIG PROFITS 


FOR MAKERS OF MOTOR CARS 





Official Estimates Place This Year’s Net Profits at Twice 


the 81 Millions Made in 1934 





ROFITS of the automobile indus- 
try for this year will be nearly 
double those for last year, if the 
showing of new models in the Au- 
tumn instead of January has the 
effect leaders in the industry expect. 

In 1934 the ten leading passenger 
car manufacturers, exclusive of 
Ford, showed aggregate profits of 
$81,000,000, a compartively small 
gain over the preceding year, al- 
though production of all types of 
vehicles increased 44 per cent. 

The estimate that profits of these 
producers will show nearly a 100 per 
cent increase this year is based on 
a production schedule of 735,000 
cars and trucks for the last quar- 
ter, or twice as many units as were 
manufactured in the final quarter 
of 1934,and a continuance of profit 
trends reported thus far this year. 

In contrast, at the bottom of the 
depression—1932—the industry, ex- 
clusive of Ford, reported a loss of 
$51,000,000. Including the loss re- 
ported by Ford, the industry’s defi- 
cit during the year was $131,000,000. 

The effect of the change in the 
date of showing new models is esti- 
mated on the basis of past experi- 
ence. Manufacturers have found 
that announcement of a new model 
ordinarily has the effect of stimu- 
lating sales in the month of an- 
nouncement to 43 per cent above 
the seasonal average for that 
month. In the second month after 
the announcement the avérage 
stimulus is 37 per cent above the 
seasonal average. By the end of 
the fourth month there is little of 
the “new model stimulus” remain- 
ing. 


COST STABILIZATION 

It is pointed out by automobile 
officials that the greater stabiliza- 
tion of costs is one of the major 
factors in the better profit outlook 
for this year and next. The pro- 
nounced rise in labor and raw ma- 


terials costs, in evidence in 1934, has | 


tapered off this year. 

Another cause of the greater pro- 
fit margin for this year in compari- 
son with 1934 is the fact that over- 
head and labor costs do not rise in 
direct proportion to the advances in 








production. Also cost of technolog- 
ical improvements and plant equip- 
ment has been relatively larger dur- 
ing other recent years. 

The industry’s largest profit year 
was in 1929, when aggregate profits 
of all manufacturers, including the 
indicated figures for Ford, totaled 
$420,000,000. Peak profits for manu- 
facturers, exclusive of Ford, were 
reached in 1928 with a profit total 
of $405,000,000. 

But, there is little prospect that 
the profit of the industry will be 
restored to the levels of the years 
of prosperity in the ‘twenties. 

These profits were based on a 
total wholesale value in 1929 of $3,- 
576,645,881 and of $3,162,798,880 in 
1928. Total value of sales this year 
is estimated by trade sources at ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. 

The decline in total value of the 
output is explained not only by a 
lower production of motor vehicles 
but also by a decline in the unit 
value. Since the average price of 
automobiles sold this year is be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth 
smaller than in 1929, restoration of 
production levels would not restore 
the total value. 

Thus, on the basis of present au- 
tomotive price trends, an output of 
4,500,000 vehicles next year would 
probably have a wholesale value of 
approximately $2,500,000,000. Annual 
wholesale values for the period from 
1923 to 1929, when production was 
on a comparable basis with the 
forecast for 1936, averaged $2,950,- 
000,000. 

MORE FOR THE MONEY 

Cars wholesaling at less than $500 
increased in percentage of the total 
production from 54 per cent in 1929 
to 65 per cent last year. Cars whole- 
Saling at from $500 to $750 increased 
in percentage of the total produc- 
tion during the same periods from 
27 to 30 per cent. 

During the period 1923-29 the av- 
erage wholesale value per unit of 
production was $675. In 1929 it was 
$636 and in 1934 it was only $536. 

The shift in car purchases toward 
the lower-priced models has altered 
the competitive position of the 
leading companies. 





benefits to workers in allied indus- 
tries and to keep as many of their 
own employes working during Jan- 
uary and February on parts for use 
in the assembly of vehicles to take 
care of Spring selling requirements. 


AIMS ACHIEVED 


Although the program must still 
be regarded as an experiment—al- 
beit one of the outstanding experi- 
ments in industrial planning ever 
undertaken in this country—we 
have already witnessed the realiza- 
tion of some of its objectives. 

For the last two months, a revolu- 
tionary change in the seasonal op- 
erations of many of the country’s 
basic industries has been taking 
place. Industries which, in the 
past, have usually had to curtail 
operations in the Fall, have experi- 
enced a steadily mounting demand 
since the first of September. In the 





steel industry, for example, produc- 
tion has been running more than 
double the rate for the same period 
last year. The same phenomenon 
has occurred in the railroad indus- 
try, in the mines and mills of raw 
material producers and in literally 
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throughout the Winter, there is 
reason to believe that the seasons 
will become less of a factor in car- 
buying than they were at one time. 
Members of the industry are also 
planning to concentrate their sell- 
ing efforts during the Winter in the 


| great potential markets below the 


thousands of other establishments | 


where automotive parts and equip- 
ment are manufactured. 

Two factors will have an impor- 
tant effect in determining the suc- 
cess of this program. There must 
be an increase in the volume of re- 
tail sales during the Winter and the 
industry's present harmony that ex- 
ists between workers and employers 
in the industry must not be dis- 
turbed, 

With closed cars now accounting 
for nearly 99 per cent of all the pas- 
senger vehicles that the industry 
produces, and with modern high- 
ways permitting the use of vehicles 


Equator which are now approaching 
their Spring motoring season. 


ERA OF REPLACEMENTS 


Under normal business conditions, 
the industry would be required to 
produce between four and four and 
one-half million cars and trucks 
annually to replace those that wear 
out or are retired from service. Dur- 
ing the last five years, the depres- 
sion nas prevented many motorists 


from gratifying their normal de- 
Sires in purchasing new vehicles. 
However, they have continued to 


use their cars just as much, if not 
more than ever, and as a result, they 
have been wearing them out and 
hastening the time when replace- 
ments will have to be made. 

While it is difficult to determine 
the size of this deferred replacement 








market or to anticipate the time and 
rate when it will be released in full, 
some indication of its size is afford- 
ed by the fact that more than half 
of the vehicles now in operation are 
more than seven years old. 


It is reasonable to expect that a | 


———— 


considerable proportion of these old 


vehicles will have to be retired from 


| Service next year and that the pro- 


duction of cars and trucks to re- 
place them will provide the back-log 
for the industry’s operations during 
1936. 














ABOARD EVERY TWA SKYLINER 
THE GREATER SECURITY © GREATER COMFORT 


LINDBERGH LINE 

FASTEST — SHORTEST 

COAST TO COAST 
CONNECTING 


AIRLINE TO 
PITTSBURGH 


Arrive St. Louis 
1:47 P.M. 10:16 P.M 


Two highly-skilled veteran human pilots and « sensitive, accu- 
rate Gyro-Pilot and Automatic Stabilizer, control every giant 
TWA Douglas Skyliner. Not only does the Gyro-Pilot assure 
smooth, steady flight, but it aids the human pilots to a remark- 
able degree, giving them more time for navigation and flight 
supervision TWA is the only airline in the world completely 
equipped with this great scientific aeronautical achievement 
Vet this triple security costs you no more if you GO TWA. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 808 15 ST. N. W. 
TELEPHONE: 
Alse Penna. R.R., Travel Bureaus, Hotels & Telegraph Offices 


NATIONAL 1451 





6:03 A.M. 
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Arrive Los Angeles 
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+ CONSUMER AND FARMER: A PLEA FOR COOPERATION + 


ENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is urging that need 
exists for a better understanding 
between city people and farmers, so 
that one may know of the problems 
of the other. 
Following is an abstract of re- 
marks made by Mr. Wallace Oct. 29: 
“It seems to me that there ex-‘ 
ists an extraordinary need for a 


balanced understanding tween 
people from different parts of the 
country. 


“There is the need for understand- 
ing that when Congress provided 
for reducing export surpluses which 
foreigners couldn’t or wouldn’t buy, 
it was not depriving us here in the 
United States of a single ounce of 
our usual food supply. Truly it 








‘Secretary Wallace Defends Crop Control and Asks Toler- 


ation of Efforts for General Welfare 


would be a dastardly and wicked 
thing if the farmers, with the help 
of the Government, caused any con- 
sumer in this country to go hungry. 
But the Government doesn’t intend 
to do this, and the*farmers don’t 
either. 


EFFECT OF THE DROUGHT 


“It is a fact that the drought of | 
1934 made inevitable the most ex- | 


traordinary meat shortage this 


| country has ever had. This drought 


reduced production of American 
grains by more than two billion 





bushels. No previous drought, in 
terms of bushels of grain, was half 
as destructive. No previous drought 
was anywhere near as destructive 
of pasture and forage crops. On the 
other hand, the effect of the AAA 


programs has been to break the | 


shock of that drought both to farmer 
and consumer. 

“Because we began to anticipate 
the effect of the drought as early 
as May, 1934, we were able to modify 
adjustment programs in such a way 
more meat available to the people 
that I can confidently say there is 


Grea 


of the United States than would 
have been the case without any AAA. 
I cannot expect an excessively bit- 
ter man, or those who cherish preju- 
dices, to believe this. 
FARM POINT OF VIEW 

“On several occasions I have 
spoken to city audiences, giving 
them numerous details of the ad- 
justment programs and answering 


their questions, admitting certain | 
mistakes we had made but also | 


clearing up in their minds many 





was astonishingly inaccurate. Again 
and again I have been told, “Why is 
it no one has told us these things be- 
fore?” 


get a farm point of view across to 


city people as it is for the camel | 
to go through the eye of the needle. | 
And yet, strange to say, with all the | 


misunderstanding of specific facts, 


| there seems to be a natural and con- 


tinuous sympathy between the bulk 
of the poorer city folks and the ma- 
jority of farmers. They mean well 
toward each other. 


CARE FOR THE CONSUMER 

“And let me say right here that 
while there have been acreage re- 
duction programs so we could stop 


things on which their information | producing the stuff for which there 


no longer was a foreign market, 
we have never consciously engaged 
—and do not intend to engage— 
in a control program which would 


“Truly it is almost as difficult to | cause the American consumer to go 


short. 


“It takes about 214 acres of crops | 


to supply the average consumer, 
employed and unemployed, with his 
usual food and clothing. That 21, 
acres has not been touched. Indeed, 
to restrict production on that 22 
acres would merely be to add to the 
industrial reduction program from 


which everyone is still suffering. In | 


practically every decade in the past 
100 years farmers and city workers 
have suffered from periodic curtail- 
ment of jobs and consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


“The worst of our industrial re- | 


| relief each year since then. 


duction programs has been the one 
which began in 1930, and which has 
cost the city, State, and national 
governments billions of dollars for 
Even 
more than earlier ones, the present 
industrial reduction program has 
kept the farmer as well as the city 


|; man from getting his customary 
| quantity of city goods because price 


has been held out of line with pur- 
chasing power. 


PUTS BLAME ON TARIFFS 

“The Agricultural Adjustment pro- 
gram was warranted because the 
foreign market for farm products 
was almost closed to us by our 
American high tariffs. It was jus- 
tified on the ground that it would 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 

















THE NEW © 
HEVROLET FOR 1956 
Me only complele low priced caro 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 













NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


the safest and smoothest ever developed 


reduced G.M.A.C. 6 


Dhe CGonplatt Cons 


HE Chevrolet Motor Company climaxes a 
quarter-century of quality manufacture by 
presenting Chevrolet for 1936—the only complete 
low-priced car. 


This new Chevrolet is the only car that brings 
you all these good things at lowest cost. The only 
lower-priced car with New Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes, which will safeguard you and your family 
as you have never been safeguarded before. The 
only lower-priced car with the Improved Gliding 
Knee-Action Ride*. The only lower-priced car 
with beautiful new Body by Fisher—new high- 
compression valve-in-head engine—solid steel 
Turret Top, and many other improvements which 
give smarter, smoother, safer and more economical 
motoring. 

See and ride in the only complete low-priced 
car—today! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and the new greatly 


or cent time payment plan—the lowest 
financing cost in G.M.A.C. history. A General Motors Value. 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES 


"495 


AND UP 
at Flint, Michigan. 
tire and ttre lock, 


advertisement are list at 
and subject to change without notice. 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
ON NEW BODIES BY FISHER 
the most beautiful and comfortable bodies 
ever created for a low-priced car 


List price of New Standard Coupe 
With bumpers, 


quoted in this 
Flint, Michigan, 





making driving easier and 
safer than ever before 





"VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


giving even betfer performance with 
even less gas and oil 





On display at the Special Free Showing of General Motors Products at the Mayflower Hotel, November 
2nd to 9th, inclusive—at the Automotive Trade Association Show at the Calvert Exhibit Hall, 
2701 Calvert Street, N. W.. opposite The Shoreham—and at All Chevrolet Dealers 
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Battle on New Deal 
Forced in New York 


residential Possibilities Remain 
Diffident as Their Booms Grow 


IGGEST Republican guns thundered in New 
York State last week, on the eve of the elec- 
tion there that G. O. P. chiefs want to make a 
test of opinion on the New Deal, despite Demo- 
cratic leaders’ attempts to confine the c> ™»aign 
to State issues. 

“This contest as a State campaigu Aas cen 
completely overshadowed by the larger fact that 
the New Deal stands at the bar of public opinion 
in the native State of its leader,” Republican 
National Committee Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher told a radio audience. 

“The New Deal needs to carry this New York 
State election, for it is slipping. President Roose- 
velt needs to carry this election, for he is slip- 
ping. The New Deal and its leaders are slipping 
because its policies and practices are inherently 
incapable of succeeding in a world of sanity.” 


- THE FARLEY ‘DICTATORSHIP’ 

Republican State Chairman Melvin C. Eaton 
attacked Postmaster General Farley's “dictator- 
ship” in State affairs. 

“The Postmaster General of the United States 
took the seat of majority leader in the Assem- 
bly chamber early in January, this year, and let 
it be known that he would rule the Democratic 
majority,” Mr. Eaton charged. “And he did rule. 

“It was Farley who compelled the introduc- 
tion and passage of 18 ripper bills, striking at 
every known principle of home rule. It was Far- 
ley who demanded that the State budget and tax 
bills be steamrollered through the Legislature. 
It was Farley who attempted the most vicious 
gerrymander of the State ever seen in the his- 
tory of the Legislature.” 

Democratic defeat in New York would start 
national repudiation of the New Deal, State 
Senator George Fearon told a Rochester meeting. 

Republican victory would end the legislature 
being a New Deal “rubber stamp,” Irving M. 
Ives, Assembly minority leader, told radio lis- 
teners. 

“No administration in our history ever com- 
mitted so many follies, and none in the history 
of the world ever wasted money with such un- 
reasoning prodigality,” former Solicitor General 
Joseph M. Beck detlared at a Westchester county’ 
rally in an arraignment of the New Deal as a 
“saturnalia of demgoguery” and “shamelessly 
broken promises.” 

The New Deal by “fooling away billions” has 
raised the national debt to 34 billions, which the 
present generation never will be able to pay off, 
Representative John Taber (Rep.), of New York, 
asserted in a radio speech. He predicted infla- 
tion, repudiation and mounting taxes. 


STATE ISSUES IN KENTUCKY « 

In the Kentucky campaign, Judge King Swope, 
Republican candidate for Governor, has confined 
his canvass largely to State issues instead of 
ringing in the New Deal. But Republican papers 
have drummed on allegations that Federal funds 
were being poured into the State to influence the 
results. 

Republicans on the eve of the Pennsylvania 
election pointed to new registration figures 











showing that potential Republican voters out- | 


number Democrats by nearly a million in the 
Keystone State. In Philadelphia, where the hot- 
test city campaign has been waged, Republicans 


have a majority-of 200,000 on the registration | 


rolls. 


From _ Pennsylvania’s Republican Senator | 


James J. Davis came indorsement, last week, of | 
Senator William E. Borah’s idea of making the | 
anti-monopoly issue prominent in the 1936 cam- | 


paign. 

Kind words for Senator Borah as a Presiden- 
tial possibility were spoken also by another 
Easterner, Representative Hamilton Fish (Rep.) 
of New York. It had been supposed he was 
an active White House aspirant himself. But 
on Tuesday Congressman Fish issued a state- 
ment denying he had ever “authorized anyone 
to throw my hat in the ring.” 

Whether he becomes a candidate later will de- 
pend upon developments, he said. The G. O. P., 
in his opinion, needs a standard-bearer of the 
Theodore Roosevelt type. He disparaged the 
“promotion of favorite sons without training or 
knowledge of the workings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 


MR. BORAH RESERVED 

Senator Borah, who topped the Lucas na- 
tional poll, with Col. Frank Knox and Governor 
Alf Landon as runners-up, scored a California 
straw vote victory in a canvass of 44 counties 
of that State conducted by a Santa Barbara 
newspaper, results of which were announced last 
week. Governor Merriam of California led in 
the poll as his State’s choice for Vice President. 

Senator Borah has avoided commitments as to 
his plans. At Moscow, Idaho, thé other day, Ray 
McKaig, Councilor of the National Grange, and 
intimate friend of Mr. Borah, predicted he would 
be receptive to the nomination but would not ac- 
tively seek it. 

Another touted G. O. P. Presidential possibility, 
active as a stump speaker in recent months, 
Colonel Knox, of Chicago, struck a note of dif- 
fidence, last week, regarding his prospects. “I 
am not even a candidate,” he declared. “All I 
am doing is what any good citizen would do— 
attacking abuses which would do the country 
harm.” 

Governor Alf Landon’s candidacy, still un- 
avowed by the Kansas executive himself, has re- 


ceived a rousing indorsement by Republican | 


leaders of his State. They turned a Topeka meet- 
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TALK OF PARTIES AND ISSUES 


Threshing out the issues of the day seems to be the principal activity in the spotlight at present. 
platforms of the parties, or the formation of new parties. 

Left: Governor Alf M. Landon, of Kansas (carrying his son on his shoulders in a playful mood), whose friends in Congress and in politics launched 
his candidacy for President at a meeting in Topeka, avoids committing himself with the statement that he is too busy running the State government. 

Center: The La Follette brothers, United States Senator Robert M., and Governor Philip. The latter, in a New York interview, predicts ultimate 
formation of a third party, though possibly not for 1936. ; 

Right: Miss Louise Alexander, representative of the Democratic Party, addresses the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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—Wide World Photos 


Upon the tide of public opinion will depend the 

















Frankest Candidate 


WHERE others are coy, William W. Williams 

is willing. His present business is build- 
ing arch supports, but he’s flat-footedly a 
G. O. P. Presidential aspirant. 

“I know only one Republican who voices 
anything that suits me and that’s myself,” 
said Mr. Williams, announeing in New York 
that-he’ll go to the Republican National Con- 
vention to try to bag its nomination, 

A former Cincinnati shoe manufacturer, 61 
years old, he describes himself as “plain John. 
Q. Citizen.” His platform is not completely 
worked: out’ yefy but he promises it will be 
along ‘lines of “progressive rugged individ- 
ualism,” Py 

His wife does not share his White House 
aspirations. “She thinks it’s. nonsense, a 


cussing his campaign plans. ‘ 











ing called to plan campaign finances into a Lan- 
don rally, with resolutions putting him forward 
as their choice for the 1936 nomination. 

Meanwhile the enigmatic Hoover shadow 
broadened, with announcement that, following 
reported favorable reaction to Mr. Hoover’s re- 
cent bristling speech at the Oakland, Calif., party 
rally, he had consented to come East for a po- 
litical address before the Ohio State Society of 
New York, Nov. 16. It will be his first New York 
platform appearance since his Madison Square 
Garden address in the 1932 campaign. The for- 
mer President’s renewed speech-making after a 
long pefiod of silence throws wide open again 
the field of speculation as to whether he would 
like to make a comeback attempt in 1936. 

The New Deal’s “weird, wasteful unworkable” 
program has “led our distracted people far afield 
into the bogs and fogs of economic futility and 
failure,” declared Representative Charles A. 
Eaton of New Jersey, over a national radio hook- 
up Thursday night. But they are beginning to 
“snap out of the hypnosis” which has made them 
“the helpless subjects of alien-minded experi- 
menters.” 





—Underwood & Underwood 

“DICTATORSHIP LIKE EUROPE” 
Former Representative James M. Beck, of 
Pennsylvania, one-time Solicitor General of 
the United States, tells the National Republi- 
can Builders, at White Plains, N. Y., that 
America is “under a virtual dictatorship.” 











Leads Young Republicans 


OUNG Republicans have a newly appointed 
national leader. He is State Senator J. Ken- 
neth Bradley of Connecticut. Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Fletcher on Wednesday, Oct. 
30, announced his selection to be Director of the 


waste of time,” he admitted to reporters, dis- |. 
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recently established Young Republican Division 


of the Republican National Committee. 

A native of Connecticut and a practicing law- 
yer in Bridgeport,. Senator Bradley has served 
succesively.in both Houses of the Connecticut 
Legislature since 1929. 

From leadership in the Young Republicans of 
his own State, he has extended his activities in 
this work through New England. Promptly re- 
porting to Washington headquarters, he has al- 
ready taken over his new national campaign 
job. 


The Townsend: Plan\ . 
» é oRe 
Convention’s Campaign for the 
Project Focused on Congress - 





TEN thousand whooping, whistling, hat-waving 

oldsters brought the first national Town- 
sendites’? convention at Chicago to a spirited cli- 
max in an ovation for Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
who in a final address confidently boomed his 
$200-a-month: old-age pension plan as America’s 
sure prosperity panacea. 

Confidence in his leadership was reflected in a 
resolution vesting in Dr. Townsend and R. E. 
Clements, national secretary, control over all in- 
dorsements of Congressional candidacies for the 
next campaign, This resolution, conferring gen- 
eralship over a voters’ army estimated by Town- 
send leaders at six or seven millions—which they 
hope to recruit to 21 millions—was introduced by 
Sheridan Downey, Upton Sinclair’s running-mate 
on the California EPIC ticket last year. 

Prompt approval was voted another resolution, 
read by Earl J. Christenberry, former secretary 
of the late Senator Huey P. Long, to mobilize 
youth for Townsendism, By still another resolu- 
tion the Townsendites decided to steer clear of 
“embarrassing alliances” with either major party 
or “any new party.” 

Financial report to the convention showed a 
campaign fund of $636,795 raised in the last 15 
months, of which $585,446 has been spent. Dr. 
Townsend received $7,532 and Secretary Clements 
$7,517 during this time for their salaries and ex- 
penses. Funds for the 1936 campaign will be 
raised:by assessments on Townsend Clubs at the 
rate of 10 cents a month per member. 

“No power on earth can stop the Townsend 
Plan,” Representative Martin F. Smith (Dem.) of 
Hoquiam, Wash., told the convention. Congress- 
man Smith, organizer and president of the first 
Roosevelt-for-President Club in his State, pre- 
dicted Congress will pass a bill putting the 
Townsend Plan into. operation and that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will sign it. 





In Father's Footsteps? 


Will Phil La Follette Seek Presi- 
dency as “Battling Bob” Did? 


FOLLOWING in their father’s footsteps, Robert 

M. La Follette, Jr., has become a United 
States Senator and Philip F. La Follette, Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. Will son Phil follow further 
and become a third party candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1936 or 1940, repeating Senator “Bat- 
tling Bob’s” 1924 effort to reach the White 
House? 

While Governor La Follette (Prog.) in New 
York last week predicted formation of a third 
party, Representative T. R. Amlie of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the American Commonwealth 
Federation, in a St. Paul, Minn., speech touted 
Governor La Follette and Gov. Floyd B,. Olson 
(Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota as likely third 
party presidential candidates on a platform of 
production for use and public ownership of es- 
sential productive machinery. 

Governor Olson will address a New York 
Conference of the Commonwealth Federation 
Nov. 15, but Governor La Follette had to decline 
because of conflicting official duties. 


The Louisiana Puzzle 


New Alignments in State’s Politics 
As Long’s Friends and Foes Battle 


NOTHER TURN of the Louisiana kaleidoscope 
brings puzzling realignments in the pattern 
of politics in the late “Kingfish’s” domain. 

The surprise move of Governor O. K. Allen in 
secretly qualifying as a candidate for Senator, 
just before lists for the Jan. 21 primary election 
were closed, was at first explained as a safety 
step, “just in case anything happened to” 
Speaker Allen J. Ellender, who had been picked 
as Senate candidate on the Long caucus slate. 
Last week, however, New Orleans dispatches re- 
ported Long machine bosses had let the cat out 
of the bag that they were “ditching” Mr. El- 
lender, 

Meanwhile, as Longites and anti-Longites 
struggle for possession of the assassinated Sen- 
ator’s mantle of authority, his office in Washing- 
ton reveals that, two months after his death, 
thousands of letters—an average of 500 a day— 
continue to come addressed to him from “share- 
our-wealth” enthusiasts and others who don’t yet 


—Wide World 
CHIEF STAMP SELLER 


Postmaster General James A. Farley sells the 

first stamps to three-year-old Kathryn Bab- 

cock (held by her grandmother) during the 

ceremonies marking the opening of the New 
Post Office in Haverstraw, N. Y. 











The ‘Rebel’ Democrats 


OWN IN GEORGIA, where Governor Eugene 
Talmadge defiantly snaps his red suspenders 
and fulminates against the New Deal, Roosevelt 
Democrats are planning a big rally at Atlanta, 
Nov. 29, to be addressed by the President himself. 
New Deal enthusiasm will convincingly express 
itself and the rebel Governor will be squelched, 
according to planners of the “home-coming” 
rally, who have excluded the termagant Tal- 
madge from official participation in the program. 
From another insurgent camp, “States’ rights 
Democrats,” headed by Joe Bailey Humphreys, 
former secretary of Texas Young Democrats’ 
Clubs, announce they will push a fight, through 
selection of delegates to party conventions in the 
State, to “purge” the Texas Democracy of its 
“leaders who have betrayed the party.” Mr. 
Humphreys led the fight to have Elliott Roose- 
velt ousted as vice president of the Texas Young 
Democrats—an unsuccessful effort, though the 
President’s son shortly thereafter resigned 
From Nevada, following Senator Pat McCar- 
ran’s indorsement of the Townsend Plan, come 
reports of a projected “united front” push of 
Townsendites, Democratic Labor clubs and fol- 
lowers of Upton Sinclair’s EPIC plan to gain 
control of the State Democratic party organi- 





zation. 








Democrats Carry Fight 
Into State Electious 


New York, Kentucky Campaigns Are 
Speedea Up; Dr. Tugwell’s Speech 


ROM election victory in the AAA corn-hog 

sector, Democratic generalship turns keen 

attention to other imminent election tests on 
the political front. 

With Republicans forcing the fight on New 
Deal issues, the President’s home State has been 
made particularly a battleground to uphold 
party prestige in the most important of the off- 
year State elections this Fall. Hot and heavy 
has been the fighting to retain narrowly held 
Democratic control of the State Assembly. 

The President’s ballot, cast at Hyde Park to- 
morrow, will help decide the result, and Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman James A. 
Farley, who is at the same time chairman of the 
New York Democratic State Committee, has been 
an important figure in the campaign. 

Heaviest Democratic forensic volleying of the 
last few days has been done in a series of nightly 
radio broadcasts by Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Chairman Farley, Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Speaker Irwin Steingut, State Controller 
Morris S. Tremaine and Attorney General John 
J. Bennett Jr. 

Leading the radio attack, Governor Lehman, 
who succeeded Mr. Roosevelt as State executive, 
confined his appeal to State issues, reviewing the 
record of his term and asking continuance of 
a legislative majority favorable to his policies. 


THE KENTUCKY ‘FEUD’ 

Second in importance among this week’s elec- 
tions is that in the Blue Grass State. There the 
Kentucky feud between Chandler and Laffoon 
factions, involving allegations of “presidential 
interference” to help make A. B. (“Happy”) 
Chandler victor in a gubernatorial primary con- 
test, defeating Laffoon’s protege, Thomas S. 
Rhea, has caused intensified party organization 
activity to win this year’s only contested election 
involving a governorship. 

Unreconciled, Governor Laffoon says his hand 
may “wobble” when he marks his ballot, and he 
does not consider a vote for Chandler necessary 
as a means for Democrats to indicate support 
for President Roosevelt. 

State and personal issues have dominated the 
canvass, in which John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, has been among ac- 
tive campaigners for the Democratic ticket. 

On the stage of national politics, answering 
critics of New Deal spending, Professor Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Undersecretary of Agriculture, as- 
sured a Los Angeles Democratic meeting last 
week that the Administration’s budget would be 
balanced in the year 1938. A “realistic calcula- 
tion” makes the Adnmiinistration’s deficit not 
eleven and a half billions but only three billions, 
he asserted. His “realistic calculation” involves 
throwing out of the deficit total $5,600,000,000 of 
Federal expenditures he says will be “recover- 
able” and three billions of gold devaluation 
“profits.” 


A FARM-LABOR ALLIANCE? 

The nation is now witnessing the “death strug- 
gle of industrial autocracy and the birth of dem- 
ocratic discipline,” Dr. Tugwell said, rendering 
coming months “among the most critical ones of 
our history.” Attempts will be made, he pre- 
dicts, to undermine New Deal support among 
the classes that have been its chief beneficiaries. 
This should call for “establishing a farmer- 
worker alliance * * * which will carry all before 
it.” 

“Our best strategy,” he declared, “is to surge 
forward with the workers and the farmers * * * 
trusting the genius of our leader for the dis- 
position of our forces and the timing of our 
attacks.” To elect another Harding, Coolidge or 
Hoover would, in Dr. Tugwell’s opinion, set the 
nation back so many decades that “there might 
not be another leader with the genius to avert 
a revolution.” 

As “friendly critic’ of the New Deal, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson continued lustily to belabor 
its “amazing blunders and failures” in a Cleve- 
land speech last week. Work-relief is a “fantas- 
tical flop,” said he; “not one inch of progress 
has been made” toward final solution of the 
farm problem; and continued large spending 
may lead to “floods of printing press money.” 
However, he gave assurance of continued sup- 
port of President Roosevelt, who he thinks has 
been surrounded by incompetent administrators 
and unsound advisers. The general emphati- 
cally denied he has any presidential aspirations 
of his own. 

Meeting the former cavalry General’s assault 
on PWA, Interior Secretary Ickes remarked at 
his Thursday press conference that “since the 
good General was bucked out as head of NRA 
he has been suffering from mental saddle sores.” 

Also, in his weekly newspaper letter, Demo- 
cratic Publicity Director Charles Michelson points 
out inconsistency of General Johnson’s recent 
criticisms with his vigorous and hearty approval 
of the New Deal often voiced in speeches when 
he headed the NRA. 

Gov. Alf Landon, touted as a Republican pres- 
idential possibility on his record as a State bud- 
get-balancer, was target of sharp thrusts from 
Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins, who 
charged he “had balanced the budget in Kan- 
sas by taking the money out of the hides of the 
needy” and the Landon administration “had 
never put up a thin dime for relief.” 

That Mr. Roosevelt expects Governor Landon 
will be the 1936 Republican nominee, and so 
expressed himself in conversation with the two 
Colorado Senators and others during his recent 
Western trip, was asserted in a dispatch from 
Denver on Friday. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: WAR COMMERCE DISCOURAGED + 


EACE AND PROFITS. — In oe | 

ominous lull that settled over the 
League of Nations as the day ap- 
proached for the meeting of the 
sanctions committee, Washington, 
frequently the enigmatic, spoke 
firmly. It said for the fifth time 
since Oct. 5 that the Stars and 
Stripes will not follow those whoin- 
sist on doing business with belliger- 
ent Italy and Ethiopia. 

Geneva, straining for a word of 
encouragement for its economic 
drive against “outlaw” Italy, took 
new hope. For the American neu- 
trality policy as officially enunci- 
ated is not only a design for peace 
for the United States, but also an 
instrument for discouraging a pro- 
logation of the African war. 

It was on the autumnal afternoon 
of Oct. 30. Members of the press 
had gathered in the Presidential 
office of the White House to hear 
the last views of the Chief Execu- 
tive before he departed for his an- 
cestral home on the Hudson. 

7 Finally, the question which had 
been hovering in mid-air was 
framed and put to the President— 
What of America’s trade relations 
with the warring countries?. He had 
expected it and was prepared. 


Reaching for a typed paper on his | 


desk (for he wanted to be especially 
careful in his choice of words), Mr. 
Roosevelt declared that 

He had carried out both the 
“will and intent” of the Neutrality 
Act by proclaiming an arms em- 
bargo and warning American citi- 
zens that transactions with the bel- 
ligerents were “at their own risk”; 

The American Government is de- 
termined not to become involved in 
the controversy; and even further, 
it “is anxious for the restoration 
and maintenance of peace”; 

Although tempting offers might 
be coming the way of Americans to 
supply materials which would pro- 
long the war, he could not believe 
that: 

1—‘American people ... wish for 
abnormally increased profits that 
temporarily might be secured by 
greatly extending our trade in such 
materials”; 

2—The American people “w h 
the struggles on the battlefield to 
be prolonged because of profits ac- 
cruing to a comparatively small 
number”; 

Therefore, “the American Govy- 
ernment is keeping informed as to 
all shipments consigned for export 
to both belligerents.” 

xx* * 

RISKY WAR PROFITS.” — Sev- 

eral hours earlier, grave Sec- 
retary of State Hull had also met 
the press. Carefully adjusting his 
pince-nez, he explained that in 
view of a number of questions on 
the subject, he had decided to draw 
up a further statement in regard to 
foreign trade and the African situ- 
ation. (Mr. Hull had been in con- 
ference with the President at the 
White House and Under Secretary 
of State Phillips.) 

“At this stage,” he read from his 
prepared statement, “I reiterate and 
call special attention to the definite 
implications and the effect of the 
policy of this Government to dis- 
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American Neutrality Declaration Satisfies Geneva—Italy, 


Goes on a Short Diet 


courage dealings with the two bel- 
ligerent nations.” 

On two points rests this policy, he 
continued. First, under the Neu- 


trality Act, to keep the nation out of | 


war; and second, “not to aid in pro- 
tracting the war.” 

“IT again repeat,” emphasized the 
head of the State Department, 
“that an early peace with the re- 
storation of normal business and 
normal business profits is far 
sounder and far preferable to tem- 
porary and risky war profits.” 

x * * 
THE INTERESTED PARTIES. — 

This five-time stated policy (in 
addition to the two pronouncements 
of the 30th, there was the original 
statement by the President on the 
5th, a reiteration by the Secretary 
of State on the 10th, and repetition 
as part of the note in reply to the 
League’s request for views on the 
27th) is of especial concern to the 
various interested parties. 

For example, there are the Amer- 
ican traders, who have indicated 
that they intend to carry on busi- 
ness much as usual. One question 
which is bothering them now is, 
does the President by indicating a 
check-up on exports, intend to go 
further than a voluntary appeal for 
restraining war trade if that is not 
effective? 

The Neutrality Act does not say 
anything about the Executive’s 
curbing all transactions with bellig- 
erents. Therefore, will he publish 
the list of war traders from time to 
time, thereby instituting a kind of 
black-list? Will he extend the pres- 
ent arms embargo list to include 
many other articles of trade, there- 
by making violations punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both? 

How is the official emphasis of 
this neutrality policy calculated to 
affect American public opinion? Will 
it serve as a curb to strong popular 
reaction, should American lives be 
lost or property be destroyed in the 
course of transactions which may 
be carried on with  belligerents 
against the expressed wishes of the 
American Government? 

x * * 


EYES ON WASHINGTON — Italy 

and“Ethiopia are interested in 
Washington's attitude. Since com- 
mercial relations as between the two 
and the United States, are mainly 
with the Corporative State, does the 
firm attitude of the Government 
against any war dealings constitute 
a kind of sanction against the na- 
tion declared an “outlaw” by the 
League of Nations? 

Most of all, the League of Na- 
tions in general and Great Britain 
in particular are concerned about 
the American attitude. Coming on 
the heels of Secretary Hull’s sym- 
pathetic reply to the League’s re- 
quest for views on its peace efforts, 
Geneva is reported to have taken 
fresh encouragement from the new 
official emphasis on strict neutral- 
ity. 

Does the Washington attitude, 
however, give Great Britain the as- 
surance of “sympathetic support” 
which Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
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win has declared to be necessary 


before Great Britain could approve | 


a blockade of Italy? 
SS 2 

ACK TO GENEVA.—With the 
Roosevelt-Hull statements in 
mind, the Coordination Committee of 
the League of Nations went back to 
Geneva on Oct. 31, after an eleven 
day recess. The reassembly was for 
the purpose of naming the definite 


| date when the economic sanctions 


agreed on against Italy are to go 
into effect, 

The president of the committee, 
Dr. Augusto de Vasconcelos, re- 
ported that: 

Of the 56 League Governments, 
49 had accepted the arms embargo, 
47 the credit blockade, 46 the boy- 
cott on Italian imports, and 46 the 
embargo on sale of key materials 
to Italy. For the most part, the 
first and second proposals have been 
put into effect, while the League 
will set the date when the other two 
sanctions become effective. 

No easy task confronted the sanc- 
tions committee. Among other 
things, it had to work out a plan 
for applying the economic pressure 
without imperilling the “frozen 
credits” of League members in Italy, 
a total of $32,950,000. Some of the 
members are owed large sums by 
Italy which the latter must pay in 
goods. 

So important was the meeting at 
Geneva regarded that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, British Foreign Minister, 
dropped his duties at Whitehall and 
went to Geneva to back the work of 
Capt. Anthony Eden. This was 
calculated, in some quarters, to 
allay the suspicion that the League 
Minister had been playing a lone 


hand at Geneva without strong sup- 
port from London. 

Coincident with the swinging of 
the spotlight of attention from vari- 
ous capitals back to Geneva, it be- 


|} came known that Lond6én and Paris 








are moving into closer cooperation. 
They have informed Il Duce that 
the time has come when a solution 
of his Ethiopian problems must 
come through the League and not 
by negotiation outside of it. It was 
also learned that most of the peace 
plans at the moment have collapsed. 

Meanwhile, it has been made clear 
to Premier Mussolini by the British 
Ambassador that the circumstances 
which originally led to the Mediter- 
ranean concentration have not alt- 
ered enough to justify withdrawal 
of any of the ships. In addition, re- 
ports have it that Great Britain 
and France are moving into a closer 
military alliance in preparation for 
eventualities. 

x*** 


66] MPLACABLE RESISTANCE,” — 
With a large section of the world 
lining up against Italy, economic- 
ally, the Fascists appear to be de- 
terminedly “digging in” for the 
seige. They were fired to new heights 
of patriotism by such words as the 
following from the Duce on Oct. 31: 
“In the face of an economic seige 


| toward which all civilized people of 


the world should feel supreme shame, 
in the face of an experiment which 
they wanted to test today, for the 
first time, against the Italian 
people, let it be said: 

“We will oppose it with our most 
implacable resistance, with our 
most firm decision and with our 
most supreme contempt.” 

Students rioted in front of the 








British Embassy at Rome. The 
Fascist press continued its anti- 
Italian attacks. Il Tevere carried a 
large “ box” on its front page on 

ov. 1 listing Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Estonia, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Guatemala, Liberia, and 
Russia. 
remember!” the paper declared. 
“Keep them handy for eventual 
reprisals.” 

Special decrees have placed Italy 
on a virtual war-time basis as far 
as certain foodstuffs are concerned. 
Prices are being strictly reguiated 
to prevent profiteering. Premier 
Mussolini has been “granted power” 
to withhold publication of acts and 
documents likely to affect economic 
and financial defense of the state. 

Meanwhile, the Italian gold re- 


serve continues to sink as the metal 
' 


| is used in the purchase of imported 
| supplies and war materials. The 





reserve back of the paper money in 

circulation was 20.05 on Oct. 29, as 

compared with 41.5 on May $31. 
x* * 


ETALIATION .—One of Italy’s first 

concrete answers to sanctions 
was a refusal on Oct, 31 to renew 
a reciprocal agreement with France 
applying the lowest existing tariffs 
on wines exchanged between the 
countries. Under the treaty, France 
Sells more wine to Italy than it re- 
ceives. Under the League penalties, 
all Italian wine will be shut off 
from France. Under the Italian ac- 
tion, French wines myst now pay 
full duties on entering Italy. 

All of which gives rise to some 
technical questions with regard to 
League sanctions and the commer- 
cial treaties which the members 
have with Italy giving it trade treat- 
ment no less favorable than that 
extended to other nations. 

Art. 20 of the League Covenant 
provides that the “Covenant is ac- 
cepted as abrogating all obligations 


“These are eleven names to | 


| detrimental 





or understandings iner se which are 
inconsistent with the terms there- 
of ss so” 

Does application of the embargoes 
and boycott by the League consti- 
tute an abrogation of the commer- 
cial treaties? Will Italy claim that 


such is the case, and take steps to | 


terminate existing ones, and nego- 
tiate new and preferential agree- 
ments with nations which have not 
been “unfriendly” in the present 
crisis? 
x*x* ek 

66 SITIVE CHRISTIANITY”—A 

truce has been declared in the 
Nazi war on the Church, and 
frankly enough Realmieader Hitler 
admits that it is “at the wish of 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht,” president of 
the 
Minister. Two months ago, this 
“economic dictator” had dared to 
criticize publicly the Reich’s religi- 
ous and racial policies as being 
to German business. 
Observers wondered if realist Dr. 
Schacht had not then numbered 
his official days, what with the 
Goering—Goebbels—Rosenberg in- 
fluence on Der Fuehrer. 

On Oct. 28, it was announced by 
Hans Kerrl, head of the Reich 
Church Ministry that “Hitler will 
lead the party along the path of 
positive Christianity and not along 
the false path of anti-Christian 
doctrine.” And so a Nazi faith built 
around German gods for Germans 
only approaches the twilight of ex- 
istence. 

The following day a church di- 
rectorate formed by Herr Kerr] an- 
nounced an amnesty in the Nazi war 
on protestant pastors. All legal ac- 
tion against pastors which have not 
conformed to the Nazi regime is to be 
quashed, ministers returned to their 
pulpits, and freedom of preaching 
restored so long as it does not be- 
come political. 

Moreover, the quarrel between the 


Nazis and the Catholics over the 
display of the state and papal flags 
seems also to have been settled. 
The Swastika is to fly on national 
holidays, the chureh flag on church 
holidays, and-never will the two be 
flown together. 
x «rk 

THE CONSCRIPTS.—Four days be- 

fore the anniversary of the 
Armistice—Nov. 7—Germany with 
appropriate ceremonies will cele- 
brate the rebirth of a conscript 
army of 600,000 men. At that time 


| it will be publicly proclaimed that 
| the Reich’s demand for equality of 





armament has been achieved. Adolf 
Hitler will administer the oath to 
the first recruits of what he plans 
to make one of the world’s strongest 


Reichsbank and Seonomics standing armies, and a new military 


flag will be hoisted over the mili- 
tary garrisons throughout the 
Realm, 
x* * 

N THE EAST—While Tientsin offi- 

cials ruminated on the latest pro- 
test from the Japanese Foreign 
Office about unsettled conditions in 
North China, (a previous one had 
been received in September) an act 
was committed in Nanking which 
throws further uncertainty into the 
Chinese picture. Wang Ching-Wei, 
premier and foreign minister since 
1932 was shot and seriously wounded 
at the close of the opening session 
of the central executive committee 
of the Kuomintang, governing party 
of the Republic, on Oct. 31. Wang, 
second in position to Generalissinio 
Chiang Kai-Shek, is of the pro- 
Japanese clique in the Nationalist 
Government. * * * 

N THE SOUTH—Tnhe Chaco Peace 

Conference meeting in Buenos 
Aires to wind up the threads of con- 
flict which have torn Paraguay and 
Bolivia apart through the last three” 
years announced on Oct. 28 that the 
three-year war between the two was 
officially at an end. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 











Plea for Cooperation 


[Continued From Page 9} 

help start city industry going again 
—as everybody now admits it has. 
But the industrial reduction pro- 
gram plowed workers out onto the 
streets by the million at a time when 
there was real demand inside the 
country for what those millions 
could produce. 

“The question before industry and 
agriculture today is really this: 
Can both of them really get down 
to work expanding the output of 





No reason now to buy any car at any 
price without looking at Chrysler x « x 


Chrysler presents four great new 


me 1936, 


wheelbase. . 


those things the American people 
need, at a price low enough so con- 
sumers can buy, and high enough 
so the producer can keep on pro- 
ducing without destroying his soil 
or causing his factory to deterio- 
rate? 

“Disaster comes when some one | 
group, in a position of temporary | 
power, consciously or unconsciously 
overreaches itself. The city folks 
overreached the farmer during the 
past 15 years. It would be a most 
Serious and unjust mistake if the 
farmer overreached the city folks 
during the next 15 years.” 








TRY INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM / 
ITS COOL LATHER WILTS A BEARD 
IN RECORD TIME; TONES THE 
SKIN; STOPS AFTER-SHAVING STING 
AND RAWNESS. TUBE OR JAR. 
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For the pleasure of an Autumn visit—fashion- 
able Boardwalk location— unusual comfort 
features — famous cuisine — attractively low 
rates for both American and European plans. 


GOLF - HORSEBACK RIDING - ROLLER CHAIRING 
INDOOR SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
| Phone Atlantic City 5-1141—WM. HAMILTON, Gen, Mer. 




















Chrysler cars... in aprice range that 
will interest literally’ millions. 

A Big, Low Priced Six 
Chrysler luxury for 1936 starts with 
the big, new Chrysler Six. It costs just 
a little more than the lowest-priced 
cars but it gives you a whole lot more. 

More beauty . . . more style. More 
speed, more ability, with its 93 horse- 
power engine. A more comfortable 
ride, with its 118-inch wheelbase, big 
tires, new weight distribution and big 
soft-acting springs. 

It’s a bigger, finer, safer, steadiercar 

. yet Chrysler engineering makes 
it surprisingly economical to own. 


De Luxe Eight... Fast, Powertul 
If you call to mind the type of luxury 
that used to characterize the $2,000 
class, you'll get a good idea of the 
new Chrysler De Luxe Eight. Aston- 
ishingly enough, it lists for about half 
that price! 

In thrilling performance, it bows to 
nothing on the road. Its pick-up and 
astonishing top speed have an almost 
uncanny smoothness made possible by 
new developments in Floating Power. 

It’s a commanding-looking car. .. 
long, low-swung. A great big luxu- 
rious Car...with wider, chair-highseats 


TLLUSTRATED, CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER-—PLYMOUTH DEALER 


and deep, soft upholstery. There are 
smart, comfortable bodies on 121-inch 
.and special custom-type 
models on a wheelbase of 133 inches. 
Beautiful New Airflow Eight 
Then, at only a slightly higher price, 
Chrysler offers the 1936 Airflow 


‘This magnificent car is alive with 
new beauty. A new grace in hood 
. smart new louvers... a 
big trunk that’s an integral part of the 
. entirely re-styled interiors. 
Hereatethe glorious Floating Rideand 
drawing room spaciousness that only 
Airflow design makes possible. Here 
is the incomparable safety of abody and 
frame that are one strong, rigid unit. 

Airflow Imperial . .. 
Chrysler's Finest 
beautiful new 1936 Airflow 


ing roominess. 


price range. 


Imperial is the finest ex- 
pression of Chrysler engi- 
neering. For speed with economy, we 
believe it has literally no equal. With 
all of its power and brilliant perform- 
ance, this car holds the astonishing 
economy record of 18.1 miles per 
gallon on a transcontinental run, 


No car, however costly, can match 
its luxurious Floating Ride . 
cause the highest advantages of mod- 
ern weight distribution are possible 
only in Airflow. And Airflow design, 
too, makes possible its truly astonish- 


This big car of 130 horsepower 
and 128-inch wheelbase is priced 
astonishingly low in the medium- 


Automatic Overdrive 
for all Models 


Introduced to the world on the Air- 
flow cars, the Automatic Overdrive 
has been the most talked-about motor- 
ing improvement in years. 





PRICED TO 





INTEREST 


PRACTICAL FOLKS . 





drive 


Airflow Imperial. 


For 1936, Automatic Over- 
is standard on the 
It is also available 
at slight additional cost on all the 
1936 Chrysler lines. 
Chrysler not only astonishing fuel 
economy for its size and power... 
it permits these big luxurious cars 


It gives every 


to travel at high speeds with a gasoline 
and oil consumption as low, and often 
lower, than that of smaller cars. 

All the 1936 Chryslers have Chry- 
sler’s time-tested hydraulic brakes... 
and famous Floating Power. Allhave 
strong, rigid safety-steel bodies. All 
sedans have integral body-form trunks 
at no extra cost. 

Before you buy any new car at 
any price for 1936, see for yourself 
how much more you can get for 
your money in a Chrysler! 

LIST AT 


teu: 


1936 CHRYSLER SIX... 93 spemoeeen .—— 
wheelbase, Six body types. Prices $760 and up. 

Door Sedan $875, 

NEW CHRYSLER DE LUXE EIGHT .. . 105 and 
110 horsepower, 121 and 133-inch wheelbase. Seren body 
types. Prices $925 and up. Four-Door Sedan $1045, 5 
CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT... 115 horsepowet, 
123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger Sedan and six-pas- 
senger Coupe $1345, 

CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL . . 
power, 12%-inch wheelbase. 
six-passenger Coupe $1475, 
All prices list at factory, Detroit: special equipment extra. 
Ask about the new Chrysler Motors- Commercial Credit 
6% Time Payment Plan. 


See the Cars—The Chrysler Six, De 
Luxe Eight and the 1936 Airflows are 
now on display at Chrysler dealer show- 
rooms. 


AND UP, 


+ 130 horee- 
Six-passenger Sedan and 
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VAST SUMS FOR AUTO PLANTS, 


$100,000,000 to Increase Efficiency of Tal 
dustry and Another $60,000,000 For 
Stabilizing Employment 





N° OTHER industry has equalled, 

the automotive industry in ex- 
ditures for machine tools and gen- 
eral programs to improve plant op- 
erating conditions. 


For 1935 an even more ambitious | 
program of plant improvement and | 


expansion than that of 1934 has 
been carried out or is under way at 
a total cost of approximately $160,- 
000,000. 

Importance of the automotive in- 
dustry to the makers of machine 


tools is shown by statistics compiled 


by the “American Machinist.” They 
show that 23 per cent of all metal- 
working equipment is used in the 
motor industry. In contrast, 
7.2 per cent of all such equipment 
is used in the making of railroad 
equipment and repairs. 

In large part as a result of the 
Bs. ceahdl in orders from the motor 


only | 


manufacturers, the machine tool 
factories are reporting an increase 
in business which may bring their 
output this year up to a level of that 
for 1926 or approximately twice that 
of last year. 

Here are some of the major plant 
improvement programs announced 
by the various manufacturers: 

General Motors: This corporation 
leads in the total amount of its pro- 
gram of expansion with the cost of 
1935 improvements placed at about 
$50,000,000. 

In addition, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors an- 
nounced this week that General 
Motors has set aside a $60,000,000 
fund for use in an experimental ef- 
fort to better stabilize employment 
and to increase annual earnings of 
automobile workers. 

The fund} is } to be ) devoted chiefly 





| 


to building up inventories, largely 
of component parts, so that the rate 
of factory operations can be main- 
tained steadily throughout the 
year. Working schedules will be ad- 
justed as far as possible in an: at- 
tempt to provide maximum regu- 
larity of employment. 

Ford Motor Company: A plant ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation program 
to cost $32,000,000 has been an- 
nounced by this company. Among 
the most unusual projects are the 
construction of a $5,000,000 mill to 
manufacture molded automobile 
parts from soy bean plastics and in- 
stallation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment in parts of the plant at River 
Rouge. 

Chrysler Corporation: A plant ex- 
pansion program costing $11,500,000 
for the manufacture of the Ply- 
mouth has been announced. 

In addition to these major expen- 
ditures for capital goods there have 
been outlays by a number of other 
companies which run into the mil- 
lions. Also, large expenditures for 
new equipment have been made by 
the companies engaged in making 
parte. 





MOTOR. CAR TOURING ON THE INCREASE: 
YEAR’S MILEAGE MAY BE 180 BILLION 


MERICA’S motor travel tide is 

sweeping through 1935 with the 
vitality of a young giant. 

When the clock strikes out the 
final hour of this year it is esti- 
mated by Federal officials and auto- 
mobile associations that more than 
37,000,000 Americans will have va- 
cationed behind the motor wheel, 
either at home or abroad. 

Those tourists motoring in the 
United States probably will have 
covered an aggregate of more than 
180,000,000,000 miles and will have 
spent a record-breaking sum of $4,- 
000,000,000 for travel expenses. 

Back of these gigantic figures lies 
a story of unprecedented travel 
urge and an expansion of travel 
horizons both at home and abroad. 

From every section of the coun- 
try and from every enterprise cat- 
ering to the tourist trade have come 
reports of increased volume and 
larger per capita expenditures. 


FORECASTS EXCELLED 

Officials of the American Auto- 
mobile Association report that all 
preliminary estimates as/to the vol- 
ume of traffic during the 1935 travel 
season have had to be revised up- 
ward. 

There has been an increase, they 
say, of approximately 15 per cent 
in the number of highway vacation 
tours over the large volume of last 
year, indicating that nearly 11,000,- 
000 cars carrying some 37,000,000 
persons will have made extended 
trips when the record of this year’s 
travel season is finally compiled. 

Affiliated motor clubs throughout 
the country unanimously report ex- 
pansion in the number of requests 
for routing and touring information, 
the rates of gain ranging all the 
way from 5 to 75 per cent, with the 
average increase about 15 per cent. 


NATIONAL PARK TOURS 

More than 3,000,000 people have 
visited the National Parks, this 
representing an increase of 15 per 
cent over 1934. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate a gain of between 15 
and 20 per cent in the number of 
visitors to the National Forests. 

Much of the _ vacation-bound 
travel during the Summer moved in 
a northerly direction, according to 
AAA officials. 

New England reported a 30 per 
cent increase in tourist business, 
while the Pacific Northwest, with a 
newly completed system of super- 
highways, enjoyed unprecedented 
patronage. Vacation areas—partic- 
ularly the mountain sections of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia and the lake regions of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
—received their share of the in- 
creased tourist business. 

Estimates based on the total num- 
ber of tourists and on average tour- 
ist expenditures reveal that by the 
end of 1935 motor vacationists will 
have spent some _  $4,000,000,000. 
Unique is the tourist dollar in that 
it probably flows more quickly 
through the channels of commerce 
and trade than any other type of 
expenditure. 


WHERE MONEY WENT 

Of the total spent this year, about 
$800,000,000 will have gone. towards 
transportation costs, such as gaso- 
line, garaging, repairs, and so on. 
Trade forecasters place the total 
gasoline consumption at the high- 
est level on record. 

Approximately $800, 000, 000 =swwill 
have been spent for hotels and other 
accommodations; about $1,000,000,- 
000 will have gone to retail stores 
for incidental purchases; $830,000,- 
000 for food; $325,000,000 for the- 
atres and other forms of amuse- 
ment and $245,000,000 for confec- 
tioneries and refreshments. 

Mammoth Public Works projects 
dotting the country provided a new 
factor in this year’s travel picture. 
Thousands of tourists were at- 

\ 


f 











tracted to these projects. 

Another outstanding tourist mag- 
net has been the San Diego Fair 
in California. Tourist caterers in 
Florida and the Southwest are mak- 
ing preparations for an unusually 
large influx of visitors. 

Customs inspectors were hard 
pressed to keep up with the excep- 
tionally heavy traffic over the Can- 
adian border. Large numbers of cars 
were routed to Montreal and Que- 
bec. Thousands of others traveled 
into the maritime provinces and the 
interesting and scenic Gaspe’ 
peninsula region. 

The new Pan-American Highway 
into Mexico was officially opened 
last Spring, but reports the AAA, 
although road conditions have not 
permitted extensive use, the last 
bad stretch is scheduled for early 





| 
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completion, and a large amount of 
Winter travel is anticipated for this 
international route. 

Motor vacationing abroad by 
Americans reached almost phenom- 
enal proportions, being more than 
half again as large as last yearn, 
Newly reduced ocean rates on car 
transportation and greater freedom 
for motorists driving across inter- 
national boundaries were important 
factors in this expanded travel 
horizon. 

The traveller by motor has be- 
come an integral part of the con- 
temporary American scene—and his 
purchases this year of more than 
3,500,000 new automobiles and the 
consumption of 17,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline—point to a figure 
of increasing importance in the 
forces striving for recovery. 
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America’ reat Food Value 
Aawvica’: Most Famous Ccacker 


t 


Only the leadership standards of National Biscuit Company could make 
such a value as Uneeda Biscuit possible. Popular, year after year, it heads 
a large and growing family of over 500 National Biscuit Company 
crackers and cookies that set the pace in the cracker industry. 
Choice ingredients, advanced baking methods and first-class working 
conditions result in the best crackers and cookies it is possible to | 
make. Modern packaging and an unrivaled distribution system assure : 
the public that National Biscuit Company crackers and cookies are 
fresh and flavorful-wherever they are bought. 


GB) 4 Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















In a single day people from ten different 


states visited our Chesterfield factories. 
8,200 visitors during the past year saw 
Chesterfields made. 





















Will and Sa 
ables 


Weil, to start with, we take tobacco 
from our own Southland — mild ripe 
tobacco with lots of natural flavor but 
no harshness or bitterness. 


THEN AS A SECOND STEP— 
We blend this home-grown tobacco 
with spicy, aromatic Turkish to- 
baccos from across the seas. These 
Turkish tobaccos, you may know, 
have a flavor and fragrance entirely 
different from our own. 


AS A THIRD STEP— 
These tobaccos are cross - blended 
— welded together—the best way 
we've found to get a more pleasing 
flavor and a better taste in a cigarette. 














THAT’S WHY CHESTERFIELDS 
ARE MELD AND YET 
THEY SATISFY 
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F THE waste of she of inher 1 strife can be 
eliminated without weighting 
the scales in favor of either side, 
three parties stand to gain:—labor, 
industry and the consumer. 

This is the principle on which is 
based a device for adjusting labor 
troubles that was first worked out 
in one city last June under Depart- 
ment of Labor auspices and which 
has alreagy passed from a purely 
local arrangement to active consid- 
eration in some 20 other cities. 

It is known as the Toledo Plan 
for Industrial Peace. 

The plau owes its inspiration 
to the editors of three newspapers 
of Toledo, Ohio, and much of its 
form and practical effectiveness to 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


BORN AMID CHAOS 

It was born amid the chaos of a 
strike of electric power employes 
which for two days tied up practi- 
cally all business in the city and 
vicinity. 

Mr. McGrady had come to Toledo 
as official arbitrator of the dispute. 
He poinied out that demands of 
workers were not being handled 
diplomatically; that no machinery 
existed for taking care of wage dis- 
putes before they became serious. 
He proposed that such machinery 
should be created. 

Here are the main points of the 
plan: 

Labor disputes in the Toledo area 
should be referred in their early 
stages to a Peace Board headed by 
an officer of the Department of 
Labor. The Board should consist of 
18 members, five selected by organ- 
ized labor, five chosen by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, representing em- 
ployers and eight selected by the 
impartial chairman from among the 
citizens. 

HOW THE WHEELS GO ROUND 

The Board is thus a combination 
of bi-partisan and non-partisan 


elements. 


In time of trouble, any dispute 
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‘Toledo Formula Put to the Test—Guffey Coal Act Fought— 
Labor Board Moves Into Action 





may be referred to the Board either | 


by employers or employees. Mem- 
bers of the Board itself may like- 
wise report threatened conflicts. 
It is then the duty of the chair- 
man to confer with both parties to 
the dispute, calling in if necessary 
the members of the Board. Both 
sides are asked to mediate their 
differences. If all efforts fail, labor 
may exercise its rights to call a 


| 


strike or management may declare | 


a lockout. 

Compulsion has no part in the 
plan, which depends for its ef- 
fectiveness on public opinion. Ac- 
tive support of the press, labor or- 
ganizations and employers is a pre- 
requisite to its success. 

The American Federation of 
Labor at first registered opposition 
on the ground that it involves delay 
sufficient to give employers a de- 
cisive advantage in case a strike 
should eventually be called. A 
further objection was that the 
labor representatives might be 
named by company unions, which, 
according to A. F. of L.’s president, 
William Green, meant that they 
would be spokesmen for employers. 


A FAIR TRIAL 


On representations of the plan's 
sponsor’s, Mr. Green withdrew his 
objection in order to permit a fair 
trial. Company unions were not 
permitted to name representatives 
and the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association, said to be anti- 
union in attitude, was not asked 
to participate. 

What have 
date? 

The first point to note is that 
the impartial chairman has in 
practice done practically all the 
mediating himself, using the Board 
more @ evidence of community 
backing than as a conciliating body. 
Mr. McGrady was the first chair- 
man, but was succeeded on July 17 
by Ralph A. Lind, formerly regional 
director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

The second point to note is that a 
substantial number of near-strikes 
have been forestalled and labor re- 
lations in Toledo have been practi- 
cally undisturbed by cessation of 
work. 

Settlements have in nearly all 
cases brought increases in wages, 
agreements to abstain from dis- 
crimination for union activities and 
provision for collective bargaining. 

Typical of the manner in which 
demands for increased wages have 
been handled is the settlement of a 
dispute involving the Textileather 
Corporation. 


been the results to 





WHAT IS A VOLUNTARY CODE— 


SMOKE SCREEN OR STABILIZER? 





N the memorable occasion when 
the Supreme Court had put an 
end to the NRA and the President 
declared to the country that it faced 
a crisis comparable with that which 
followed the Dred Scott decision of 
pre-Civil War days, he held out the 
faint hope, on second thought, that 
a measure of the benefits to labor 
under the old codes might be re- 
tained under voluntary codes. 

Last week brought into the open 
for the first time a view of what 
might or might not be expected 
from labor provisions in the volun- 
tary codes. 

The occasion was a public hearing 
on labor provisions proposed in the 
first of the codes to come up for ap- 
proval. 

By Executive Order, those volun- 
tary codes which have no labor 
clauses require the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission only, 
while those which do contain such 
clauses must also meet with the ap- 
proval of the NRA. 


OLD CODE VS. NEW 

The tobacco wholesale trade is 
the first business group to propose 
a code with labor provisions and 
the hearings on those provisions last 
week brought out the following situ- 
ation: 

The clauses are substantially the 
same as under the old c@de. Hours 
are set at 40 weekly and minimum 
wages are fixed at from 11 to 16 
dellars weekly depending on the 
size of the community. 

Since the end of the old NRA reg- 
ulation, wages have remained much 
as they had been, but hours have 
been lengthened and a considerable 
number of workers have thereby 
lost their jobs. 

These facts were set forth by the 
chairman of the industry’s trade as- 
sociation, Siegfried F. Hartman. He 
stated that the industry had profited 
very considerably under its former 
code and that the present agreement 
was proposed in the hopes of once 
more steadying and stabilizing it. 


LABOR GROUP SAYS NO 


The NRA’s Industrial Advisory 
Board gave its immediate approval 
to the provisions. 

Not so the Labor Advisory Board, 
represented by A. Howard Myers. 
Not that it doubted the purpose or 
the sincerity of the industry. “It 
does not entertain such doubts,” said 
Mr. Myers, “but its reason is that 
the voluntary agreement does not 
provide labor protection.” 

“Where,” he asked, “is there any 
means of enforcing the provisions? 
The agreement is nothing more 
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| such voluntary coaes. 








than a smoke screen and will re- 
tard securing the real objectives.” 

He pointed out that each signa- 
tory of the code is free to withdraw 
whenever it might suit its purposes. 
To be sure, those complying would, 
according to the law, be exempt 
from prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws but only in respect of the 
agreement on labor provisions. 
Hence there was no specific induce- 
ment for a company to abide by the 
agreement, he held, just as there 
was no compulsion on it to do so. 

This attitude on the part of the 
Labor Advisory Board, while apply- 
ing specifically to the Tobacco Code, 
presaged a similar attitude toward all 
It amounted 
to washing its hands of the entire 
procedure. Seven other voluntary 
codes are awaiting hearings. 


FACTS ONLY 


Meanwhile George L. Berry, Co- 
ordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
sent out last week a letter to all la- 
bor unions asking for facts on the 
lengthening of hours of work and 
reduction in standards of wages 
since the abolition of the codes. 

He addressed the letter to labor 
unions because, he said, such facts 
can best be furnished by employes 
who are the unwilling victims of the 
changes. He added: 

“Facts alone are wanted. No re- 
port should be made which is not 
supported by fact. The evidence 
must be clear and convincing.” 

This letter was at once attacked 
by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, arch enemy of business 
regulation, which saw in it a revela- 
tion of the real intent of the pro- 
posed conferences called by Mr. 
Berry for this month. 


A DIAGNOSIS OF INTENT 


Said its president, C. L. Bardo: 

“Mg. Berry’s intent is nothing else 
than to lay the groundwork for new 
NRA legislation. Obviously intended 
to mobilize the support of labor un- 
ions for such legislation, the letter 
is the best argument that has been 
presented against the holding of 
such conferences.” 

The letter was further character- 
ized as an indication that Mr. Berry 
was unwilling to be governed by the 
results of the survey being made by 
the NRA on the consequences of 
abandonment of the codes. “It pro- 
ceeds,” he added, “on the arbitrary 
assumption that there has been a 
wide-spread abandonment of labor 
standards set up by the old codes 
Our own information is that em- 
ployers have generally maintained 
these standards and have in many 
instances incréased wages.” 





Wages were admitted to be be- 
low the standard in the city, but 
the Company claimed it was losing 
money. The union acepted the re- 
sponsibility for making a wage in- 
crease economically possible 
pledged its workers to increase ef- 
ficiency wherever feasible. A com- 
mittee of employes was appointed 
to report suggestions looking to this 
end. 


RELATION TO NLRB 

What relation has this plan to 
the National Labor Board? 

Merely this—that it is a device 
for preventing cases from becoming 
serious enough to require the notice 
of the Board. The NLRB is de- 


| signed to function when there is a 


deadlock. The Toledo plan aims 
at the prevention of a deadlock. 


GUFFEY COAL ACT 
yF VITAL interest to labor is the 
prospect of the successful ad- 
ministration of the Guffey Coal Act. 
In a narrow sense, its interest lies 
in the fact that the United Mine 
Workers are given almost official 
recognition under the law. “A rec- 
ognized national labor union” is to 
be the bargaining agent for workers. 
In a larger sense, however, the 
success of labor and industrial regu- 
lation under the form provided by 
the law might provide a key for 
similar regulation of other indus- 
tries. Its failure might spell the 
need of turning to other remedies, 


and 





possibly amendment of the Consti- 
tution. This is the way labor looks 
at the matter 


the outcome of 


follows keenly 
over the 


as it 
conflicts 
law’s operation. 

The current siiuation is briefly as 


follows: 

Practically all the coal companies 
have registered with the Nationai 
Coal Commission, which means sub- 
scribing to the code. 

One of those which have not 
done so is the Carter Coal Company 
of Washington, D. C., whose presi- 
dent has elected to fight the Act in 
the courts. 

He askea for an injunction from 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court preventing the Commission 
from requiring the Company to ad- 
here to the code and from collecting 
the 15 per cent tax imposed on 
those not subscribing. 

In a ruling on application for a 
temporary injunction, the Court for- 
bade the Company to subscribe to 
the code but did not enjoin the Com- 
mission from collection of the tax. 
Furthermore the Company’s presi- 
dent was required to post a bond 
of $15,000 to guarantee stockholders 
against loss should the case be lost. 
Decision on a permanent injunction 
was promised within 10 days. 

The United States Supreme Court 
was asked to rule on the question of 
the bond required, but action is not 


' expected before the question of a 





permanent injunction is decided. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 

Two new cases Involving collec- 
tive bargaining came last week be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board, one involving four out of the 
five “unfair labor practices” for- 
bidden by the Labor Relations Law 
and the other involving also the 
fifth. 

The first case is a complaint 
brought against the Ohio Custom 
Garment Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The four counts on which 
this company is alleged to have vio- 
lated the law are: 

1.—Coercive restraint against em- 
ployes in the enjoyment of the 
right to organize and to bargain 
collectively. 

2.—Interference with the forma- 
tion of a labor organization. 

3.—Discrimination in hiring or in 
job tenure so as to discourage mem- 
bership in a labor organization of 
the workers’ choice. 

4.—Refusal to bargain with freely 
chosen spokesmen of the em- 
ployes. 


REFUSAL TO BARGAIN 


The complaint alleges that a ma- 
jority of the employes of all de- 
partments of the company’s plant 
(except office workers and _ super- 
visers) designated the Amalga- 
mated Garment Workers’ Union as 
their representative, but that the 
company, on three occasions, re- 
fused to meet with the officers of 
the union for any purpose or under 
any circumstances. 

A further complaint states that 
the company subsequently required 


which permits the company to dis- 
charge a worker for 
for a bréach of the contract he was 


The second case is a 
the Friedman-Harry Marks 
Clothing Company of 
The unfair labor practice 
involved in this case that 
come up in the first was discharge 
of an employe for 
with the NLRB 


stance in which such a charge has 


These two cases differ 
one that has already been heard- 
that against the Greylines, 
that they do not so clearly 
interstate commerce. 


MAJOR ISSUES RAISED 


The fact that the Board has ac- to 
serves 
proposes to put to the test the ques- 


commerce directly 
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raise the major issue that confronts 


to sign a contract 


regulation of 
“disloyalty” or 


point toward a 
Stitutional am 


complaint 
Richmond, 
did not 
‘odging 


against 
is the first 


a com- 
the 


in- al amendment, 


under the present power to annu 


any comprehensive manner. 
cided adversely 





labor relations in 
If de- 
to the NLRB, they 
Struggle for a Con- 


endment, to which 


the American Federation of Labor 
is already committed. 
WOULD AMEND CONSTITUTION 


FOLLOWING is the text of the 
American Federation of Labor’s 
resolution regarding a Constitution- 


which calls for de- 


priving the Supreme Court of its 


1 laws declared un- 


constitutional and asks that State 
lines be wiped out in as far as they 


the way of Federal 


the American Fed- 


from the : 
now stand in 
o g j NJ 7 
tne_in regulation of industry. 
involve “Resolved by 


eration of Labor at its 55th annual 


convention that it reaffirms its op- 


position to the 
nullify the 
representatives 


notice that it 


power of the courts 
acts of the chosen 
of the people and 


that it instructs the Executive Coun- 


manufacturing that | cil to renew its efforts to have the 

from outside the | people, through the adoption of a 

State and Sells products outside the | Constitutional amendment, deprive 

affects interstate the Court of such power; and be it 
further 

Should the courts hold that such “Resolved that the Executive 

rations are essentially in inter- | Council, pending the adoption of 

the scope of the | such amendment, consider the pos- 


state commerce, 
labor law would be substantially as 
wide as its framers intended. 

On the other hand, if implications 
NRA decision are followed 
out when and if these cases come 
it, the Board would have its 
restricted to a very 


These cases, therefore, 


the 
power to enact 


fixing of minim 
mum hours in 
nar- 


| character.” 


promise to . 


Sibility of drafting an amendment to 
Constitution of 
States conferring upon Congress the 


the United 


social welfare legis- 


lation and legislation enabling the 


um wages and maxi- 
industries that are 


intra-State as well as interstate in 


JoHN W. TAYLor. 
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1936 OLDSMOBILE 


NEW STYLE-LEADER STYLING... SMOOTHER, LIVELIER POWER...INCREASED COMFORT 
««e GREATER ECONOMY...NEWLY ENRICHED INTERIORS...AND ALL THE MODERN 


FINE-CAR FEATURES THAT MAKE OLDSMOBILE “Ose car thal has everyting. 
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Solid. tis 
Steel “Tur- | FETS: 
ret-Top’’ | ¥ 
Bodies by } } fy 
Fisher... 
Steel over- 
head, under- 
foot, all 
around... 
Safety Glass 

















4 Leader Style... 
| livelier engines... 
prices!... 











is standard 
equipment. 


Roomy, Comfortable Interiors .. . oa OR 
Smarter and more luxurious than ever... 4 ; 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation admits fresh ‘ 


air without drafts. 





+» and excludes rain. 5 





equalized... 





Smoother, Livelier Power . . ..More 
- New fuel saver.,. New 


economical . . 


electro- hardened aluminum alloy pistons. 





Super-Hydraulic Brakes .. . 
powerful and self- energizing, 
completely sealed against 
weather. Gentle pressure on the brake 
pedal brings your Oldsmobile to a 
smooth, quick, straight-line stop. Big, 
low-pressure tires cushion the car 
against bumps and ruts. 





feature. Prices!— 


Big, 
always 





Silent Shifting . 








Center -Control Steering and All- 


. Easy, effortless 
driving. Gears are silent at every speed. 


100 
— Olds- 


SIX ...A LUXURIOUS NEW 100H.P. EIGHT 


RESHLY streamlined in the newest Style- 
Powered with smoother, 
And offered at new low 
The new Oldsmobile is certain! 
“The Big New Car that has Everything.” 
Look at those Lines! — you’|l see a fresh new 
version of the widely popular Oldsmobile 
style—so much talked about everywhere. 
Inside —just as big and spacious as it looks 
outside! Many new luxuries and refinements. 
On the Road!—an even smoother, “ ‘ 
performer! 90 horsepower in the Six. 
horsepower in the Eight. 
mobile again leads in providing every fine-car 
New low prices on both Six 
and Eight. See and drive the 1936 Oldsmobile 
—get acquainted with the new style and value 
of “The Big New Car that has Everything. ” 








Knee- Action Wheels. .. “: 


“step over” 
bumps and holes. . combine with Ride 
Stabilizer to give Oldsmobile’s gliding ride, 





Stags $665 and up .. . Eights $810 and up, lst prices ot 
Lansing, subject to change without notice. Santy Glass 
standard equipment all around. Bumpers wi hk quagds, 
spare tire, and rear spring covers built into all vat at the 
factory at extra cost oe pet Se A.C. time rogmant 
plan. The cer illustrated ts - Cylinder Touring 
Sedan, $820 list. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


DEALER ADVERT! Stvenr 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT ALL OLDSMOBILE DEALERS 
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"® Proxcate the General Welfare 


...« From the Preamble to the lonstitutien 








A 


\ R. HOPKINS makes another Works Pro- 
gram prediction. 

* * * 

Resettlement Administration increases pro- 

gram for rehabilitating needy farmers. 

a a tk 

Attorney General Cummings offers sugges- 

tions for combatting nation’s crime problem. 
* * * 


Women’s Bureau recommends changes to 


remove unsocial aspects from home-work. 
*x* * * 


1§ history repeating itself? 
For months the works program was snagged 


in congressional debate and shifting political 
moves. 
Now apparently, cross-currents—administrative 


and human—are rocking the $4,000,000,000 work 
relief craft. 

The new standard unfurled by Administrator 
Hopkins reads “Dec. 1—No More Direct Relief.” 

What are the facts on and below the deck? 

A conference between the Chief Executive and 
Administrator Hopkins and Secretary Ickes 
brought these development last week: 

The President wishes speed in the transfer of 
relief heads to work projects. 

Mr. Hopkins predicted that all direct relief 
would be ended next month and that the “big 
bulge” in the program for putting people to work 
would come within the next two weeks. 

The proposed “farm-to-market” highway con- 
struction program is expected to make this possi- 


ble. | 


Mr. Hopkins’ statisticians, however, report these 


facts: 
To reach the 3,500,000 goal, about 2,000,000 


+ Sa 





men will have to be placed on works projects 
within the next month. This means placing 
67,000 men in jobs every day. 

Mr. Hopkins has intimated that slower moving 
agencies may have their work-relief budgets 





underwood & Underwood 
THE FINEST MODERN BIBLE 
Officials of the Library of Congress proudly 
place on exhibition what is said to be an 
extraordinary example of the printers’ and 
binders’ art, a Bible printed on rare, hand- 
made silk paper in specially designed type. 
V. Valta Parma, Curator of the rare books 
collection, is examining the volume. 














clipped—the money going instead to faster mov- | 
ing WPA projects. 

From the statisticians it is learned that direct | 
relief costs are far and above the amount spent 
for that purpose last year. Relief grants for the 
first ten months of this year totaled $1,228,716,835, 
as compared with $1,013,069,738 during the simi- 
lar period of 1934. 

This boost in direct relief costs has taken place 
despite the employment facilities of the WPA, the 
PWA, the Resettlement Administration and other 
agencies. In addition, six States have already | 
been cut off the Federal “dole” fund. 

Critics point to the fact that employment pro- 
vided directly by the $4,000,000,000 work relief 
drive has not yet attained the proportions 
reached by FERA’s old work relief program last 
October 


llgforreacttion Sarmica 
oO? Connizans 


Q.—Does the British Parliament have a fixed 
tenure of office? If not what fixes the election 
dates? 

A.—Parliament may not sit for more than five 
years without a general election. Should the con- 
trolling party meet defeat on a major issue it is 
the custom to call a general election to enable 
the wishes of the electorate to be defined. 

a a 
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Q.—What is the number of Japanese living in 
the United States as compared with other coun- 
tries? 

A.—Official figures of Japanese government, 
just reported to Department of Commerce, show 
than on Oct. 1 there were 1,803,000 Japanese re- 
siding in foreign countries. Brazil is credited 
with 173,500; Hawaii, 150,832; and the United 
States, 146,708. Japanese in China number 56,- 
049; in Peru, 21,127; in Canada, 21,062, in the 
Philippines, 20,558; and in the British Isles, 1,423. 

* oe Ae 

Q.—Why is it the four States having the 
largest automobile death rate on United States 
highways in 1934 are all in the West—Nevada, 
Wyoming, Arizona and California, rather than in 
the thickly settled East? 

A.—The Census Bureau says this unusual sit- 
uation may be caused by deaths of transients 
but there are no statistics to prove that point. 








News of Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Programs Relating to Relief of | 
The Needy—Work of Private Charities 
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to light. Upper left: 


sign for new Post Office Building, showing stage coach being attacked by Indians. fc : 
placed in Post Office Building. Upper right: The “Guardian Angel” of the new Supreme Court Building, a ten-ton marble figure, entitled “Contem- 
Lower right: Another prize-winning mural design for Post Office Building, showing Peter Stuyvesant receiving the mail in 


plation of Justice.” 





Relief officials, however, po:nt to the fact that 
relief families have declined—from 4,074,875 in 
September last year to 3,263,199 this September. 

They realize, however, that the advent of cold 
weather will do much to boost these relief rolls. 
On that point, their plans are still vague. 


New Farms For Old 


Resettlement of 175,000 Families 
On Arable Land Is Planned 


‘)R. TUGWELL'S resettlement organization now 

has assumed added responsibility for 175,000 
farm families who will be brought under its re- 
habilitation program. 

An allocation of $28,000,000 has been made by 
the President from the works relief fund to pro- 
vide these families with subsistence pending the 
development of rehabilitation plans by which 
they can be placed on a self-supporting basis. 
Preference will be given to families in drought 
regions and: other acutely stricken areas. 

This new group will be blanketed in with 
350,000 farm families now on the Resettlement 
Administration’s rehabilitation rolls, making a 
total of 525,000 farm families for whom specific 
financial programs will be worked out and re- 
habilitation loans made to put these families 
back on their feet. 

It is revealed, however, that the new 175,000 
case load represents less than half of the num- 
ber of farm families on relief, which is estimated 
at 410,000 families. 


Housing Complexities 


Need of Authority to Deal With 
Taxes, Service, Citizenship 


MEANWHILE, Secretary Ickes pointed the way 
out of the many-sided problems besetting 

the 32 governmental agencies now concerned 

with housing and slum clearance programs. 

Last week Mr. Ickes said he believed there 
should be a permanent Government housing 
authority to have charge of all Government 
housing activities. 

“There ought ,to be a permanent Federal 
housing authority,” he said, “‘with full powers, 
to accomplish what: we are trying to exercise in 
PWA, to fill the homes with low-income groups. 

“In this way the Government could resolve all 
questions concerning the payments of taxes, 
rents, citizenship, and other problems involved 
in our present program.” 

A case in point: Mr. Ickes’ own $130,000,000 slum 
clearance program has run head on against ob- 
stacles because Federal-owned property is not 
subject to municipal taxation. As a result fire 
protection, police and other essential services 
have been refused by many municipalities. 

The National Public Housing Conference 
strongly supports the permanent program of slum 
clearance and low-rent housing, such as is out- 
lined in the bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.) of New York in the last session of Con- 
gress. This bill provides for the removal of pub- 
lic housing from its present status as an emer- 
gency program and its continuation through an 
established housing division in the Department 
of Interior. 

A. R. Clas, Director of PWA Housing has said, 
“I cannot believe that the demand will be satis- 
fied nor our work regarded as finished with the 
completion of the present restricted program. 
The President has recently expressed himself in 
favor of legislation assuring the continuation of 
our activities.” 


+ 
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UNCLE SAM BECOMES A PATRON OF THE ARTS ; 
A new note in public art is being struck by the Federal Government in its selection of living American art for its hundreds of new buildings in Wash- 
ington and throughout the nation. Noted painters and sculptors are being commissioned, and competitive examinations are bringing hidden talent 


early New Amsterdam days. 


Law Enforcement Abroad 


Attorney General Impressed With 
Foreign Handling of Crime 


DpeRwe the course of Attorney General Cum- 

mings’ trip abroad in which he examined 
the methods of criminal law administration of 
several European countries, many startling facts 
were impressed upon him. 

Last week, Mr. Cummings speaking over the 
nation-wide National Radio Forum pointed out 
that in “England and Wales there are about 11,000 
persons in penal confinement, irl Belgium about 
4,000 and in France between 30,000 and 35,000.” 

Prisoners, in the United States, he revealed, 
totaled about 220,000. 

“In other words,” he explained, “on an adjusted 
basis of relative population the United StateS’fias 
seven times as many persons in prison as Eng- 
land, four times as many as Belgium and more 
than twice as many as France.” 

“Manifestly,” he declared, “we have not met 
our crime problem as well as they have theirs.” 

What to do? 

Mr. Cummings noticed that in France and else- 
where there is no such abuse of bail as is “all 
too common in the United States.” He does not 
suggest that our bail system be abandoned, but 
he does suggest that “those who wish to improve 
the administration of criminal: justice in the 
United States might well turn their attention to 
the outrages committed against justice in abuse 
of the privilege of bail—an abuse that so often 
has no other result than to permit persons 
guilty of crime to escape punishment.” 

The 73rd Congress enacted a bill known as the 
National Firearms Act. That, said Mr. Cum- 
mings, is only a partial remedy. The bill requires 
the registration of certain firearms with Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue, but applies only to ma- 
chine guns, sub-machine guns, sawed-off rifles or 
shotguns and silencers. Mr. Cummings pointed 
out that “it contains a fatal exemption from all 
measure of Federal control of pistols and re- 
volvers. 

The American underworld, Mr. Cummings said, 
“is armed to the teeth”; it steals its heavier 


weapons and purchases its pistols. The Federal 





Underwood & Underwood 
HOME OF THE FEDERAL LAWYERS 
A unique view of the new Department of Jus- 
tice Building in Washington, which serves as 
headquarters for the Government’s legal staff 

and criminal hunters. 
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The American Eagle takes form prior to being placed atop the new Archives Building. Lower left: Prize-winning mural de- 
Center: Statue of city delivery carrier of Civil War period, to be 
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Bureau of Investigation disclosed that since 
January 1, 1935, more than 2,000 pistols, rifles, 
automatic rifles and machine guns and almost 
275,000 rounds of ammunition have been stolen 
from National Guard armories and other public 
institutions containing Government-owned fire- 
arms and ammunition. 





Prison Industry Planning 


PIRB to Devise Method of 
Avoiding Mix-up With Labor 


EANWHILE in Atlanta, Georgia, the annual 

congress of the American Prison Association 
heard Judge Joseph N. Ulman, of the Prison In- 
dustries Reorganization Board, offer a plan to put 
convicts to work without bringing them directly 
into competition with free labor. * 

The PIRB was created by the President to 
formulate a program of reorganizing prisons in- 
dustries with the double objective of avoiding 
competition in free markets and of eliminating 
idleness among prisoners. 

The way out, according to Judge Ulman, is for 
convicts to made goods for the use of the State 
alone. The State-use system has been in use for 
a number of years among several States—but 
only in limited operation. 

The PIRB, Judge Ulman declared, is willing to 
“work out plans and specifications and blue 
prints with precise engineering details” for as 
many States as wish to use them. It has been 
suggested that Congress appropriate $50,000,000: 
to promote the State-use system of prison indus- 
tries. 


Underpaid Home Work. 


Women’s Bureau Describes Results 
Of Withholding Living Wage 


NV ANY home workers were on relief rolls in 1934 
because they were not paid enough to cover 
the cost of living. 

This is one of the arresting facts showing the 
serious consequences of this type of work cited in 
a bulletin just issued by the Labor Department’s 
Women’s Bureau. 

When manufacturers send out work to be done 
in the homes, the results are exploitation of 
women and children who do the work, the jeo- 
pardizing of their health and family life, under- 
mining of factory wages and working conditions, 
and cost to taxpayers who must supplement by 
relief the low earnings of homeworkers, and bear 
the expense of home-work inspection required by 
legislation in some States but generally inade- 
quate for protection of consumers’ health. These 
are among the conclusions of the study, which 
gives a well-rounded picture of the home-work 
situation throughout the nation. 


While 15 States have laws attempting to pro- 
hibit or regulate home work, these laws, say 
Federal officials, are difficult of enforcement 
since the work is so scattered and hard to trace. 
Sometimes the employer lives in one State and 
has his work carried on in several other States. 
Moreover, officials report, enforcement in one 
community simply drives unscrupulous employ- 
ers to other localities. 


Authorities believe that the best solution to 





prohibition. As one step toward bringing such 
work back into the factory, a recommendation is 
made that manufacturers employing home work- 
ers should defray all costs of adequate home- 
work regulation either through license fees or 
taxes. 


the problem about home work is complete legal | 
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Best in American Art 
For Federal Buildings 


Mural Designs Contracted for 
On Competitive Basis of Skill 


HE Federal Government’s entrance into the 
the world of art patrons came about through 
an unusual set of circumstances. 

Massive figures of prominent statesmen and 
familiar American symbols have long been asso- 
ciated with public and semi-public buildings. 
The eagle, the flag, and other such symbols 
have reigned supreme on our Federal buildings 
for decades. 

Now, however, a new and contemporary note 
in art is creeping into Uncle Sam’s new build- 
ings. And this is the way it came about: 

During the first half of 1934, millions of Fed- 
eral dollars were siphoned into the ranks of 
thousands of living American painters and 
sculptors. This move was purely an effort to 
create relief employment. The returns to the 
Government, came in the form of oil paintings, 
water colors, lithographs, wood-cuts and small 
sculptural pieces. 


ART FOR PUBLIC AT LARGE 


Public and semi-public buildings throughout 
the land are now graced by contemporary works 
of art. The public coming into contact with 
these new art forms came to realize that art was 
not a cloistered medium limited to museums. 
Rather, it was something to be considered as a 
living force, something which gave an added 
zest to working hours. 

This relief employment for artists is now be- 
ing continued under the WPA. But that is but 
a part of Uncle Sam’s role as art patron. 


INCENTIVES TO ARTISTS 


About a year ago, a painting and sculpture 
section was set up in the procurement division 
of the Treasury Department. This was to be a 
permanent organization and its job was to get 
the best living American art for Federal build- 
ings throughout the nation. 


More than 200 artists competed for the mural 
and sculptural commissions in the Post Office 
and Justice buildings. Of this group, 12 sculp- 
tors were selected to execute twelve different 
types of mail carriers—from the Colonial foot 
postman of the 1690 period to the air mail post- 
man. The eight mural designers selected have 
taken their subjects from the early hazards of 
carrying the mails in the West to the highly 
mechanized mail deliveries of skyscraper cities. 


EVERY TOWN MAY SHARE 

But Washington is not to have all the glory 
of vital contemporary art. Post offices, marine 
hospitals, courthouses and other kinds of Fed- 
eral buildings all over America have been 
studied to determine whether they had suitable 
space for statues and paintings. 


Competitions for regional and State projects 
have been under way for sometime. During the 
past year approximately 1,000 artists have en- 
tered these open competitions. More than 300 
art projects have already been authorized by 
the Treasury Department’s painting and sculp- 
ture section. 

Modern decorations in bronze and steel also 
are making their apperance in new Federal 
buildings. The symbols may be the same but 
their design is taking on more aspects of the 
Streamlined age. The eagles these days seem 
to have more dash—the flags seem to carry a 
1935 tone, even to the glittering shafts. 

Where buildings are rising—whether in the 
deep South or sections bordering the Great Lakes 
—jury panels composed of prominent American 
artists are appointed to conduct competitive 
examinations. The models and designs submitted 
are unsigned but are accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the artist’s name. These 
are opened only after the jury in collaboration 
with the Treasury Department has made its 
decision. 

Museums may if they wish, seek names— 
Uncle Sam is in search of the vital design. 
DEREK Fox. 
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POULTRY LICENSES.—Device by which A 
proposes to control wholesale dealing in poultry 
centered in New York City. Amendment to Stock- 
yard Act empowers AAA to issue licenses specify- 
ing rules for business conduct, those not licensed 
being forbidden facilities of interstate commence. 
Under regulations just issued licenses will be re- 
quired of dealers in New York and New Jersey 
after Nov. 24. 

ad x * x 

HEGEMONY.—Preponderent influence of au- 
thority. Usually applied to relation of a govern- 
ment or State to its neighbors or confederates. 

*x* * x 

KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT.—Treaty drafted by 
American and French representatives, whose 
names it bears, that provides that signers mu- 
tually abandon appeal to arms in settlement of 
differences. Signed in Paris, Aug. 27, 1928, by 
fifteeh nations, including Great Britain and Italy. 

*x* * x 

COTTON CONTROL.—Law soon to be reviewed 
by Supreme Court which, by tax power, enforces 
compulsory control over amount of cotton any 
grower may market in a given season. Georgia 
contests its validity, asserting it is “regimenta- 
tion” of the individual citizen. 
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QIGNS ACCUMULATE that the lid, 

clamped on the utterances of 
the more potent of New Deal offi- 
cials last spring, now is off. 

The two principal phrase-makers 
of the Government, Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Harry 
Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, went to work during the 
past week. 
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Just back from a vacation trip in | 


company with President Roosevelt, 
they were found by newspaper men 
to have lost what reporters had 
described as a cloak of reticence put 
on some months ago. 


In the course of one day, they 


New Deal Sharpshooters Fire on Critics of Work Policies— 





_the 








United St 


Ending the Dole by December ° 


took on for critical comment the 
following 

Gov. Alfred Landon, of Kansas, 
who has been referred to as a possi- 
ble candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1936. 

Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of Geor- 
gia, a critic of President Roosevelt. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, former Ad- 
ministrator of the NRA, and re- 
cently a severe critic of New Deal 
officials. 














BEFORE you take any 
preparation youdon’t know 
all about, for the relief of head- 
aches; or the pains of rheuma- 
tism, neuritis or neuralgia, ask 
your doctor what he thinks 
about it —in comparison with 
Genuine Bayer Aspirin. 

We say this because, before 
the discovery of Bayer Aspirin, 
most so-called “‘pain’’ remedies 
were advised against by physi- 
cians as being bad for the 
stomach; or, often, for the 
heart. And the discovery of 
Bayer Aspirin largely changed 
medical practice. 

Countless thousands of peo- 
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The Man 
Who Knows 


| Whether the Remedy You Are Taking 
for Headaches, Neuralgiaor Rheumatism 
Pains is Safe is Your Doctor...Ask Him 


Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin 


I5¢¢ 





ple who have taken Bayer 
Aspirin year in and out with- 
out ill effect, have proved that 7 
the medical findings about its 
safety were correct. 
Remember this: Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin is rated among 
the fastest methods yet 
discovered for the relief of | 
headaches and all common 
pains... and safe for the aver- 
age person to take regularly. 
You can get real Bayer 
Aspirin at any drug store — 
simply by never asking for it 
by the name “aspirin” alone, 
but always saying BAYER 
ASPIRIN when you buy. 
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The State of Louisiana, which stil 
is having trouble obtaining money 
for public works. 

The same officials, however, were 
less free to comment on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.—Whether or not States from 
which Government relief is being 
withdrawn are able to care for the 
unemployables transferred back to 
them. 

2.—What sort of program can be 
offered to the next Congress to de- 
crease unemployment. 

MR. ICKES STARTS IT 

Mr. Ickes started a day of com- 
ment, October 31, by referring to 
General Johnson. The former spon- 
sor of the Blue Eagle had referred 
to the Interior Secretary and Pub- 
lic Works Administrator as having 
a reputation for honesty but as hav- 
ing few other qualifications for his 
post. 

My opinion of the General, if un- 
expurgated, might be interesting,” 
said the Secretary. 

“His principal objection seems to 
be that the President did not turn 
the Public Works Administration 
over to Army Engineers, That's a 
bit naive for the blunt-spoken cav 
alryman. As a matter of fact, his 
chief complaint is not that we didn’t 
turn it over to the Army Engineers 
but that we didn’t turn it over toa 
certain ex-cavalryman. 

“Since he was bucked out of the 
NRA he’s been suffering 
from mental saddle sores.” 


AND THEN LOUISIANA 

Mr. Ickes then took on the state 
of Louisiana with the comment that 
as long as the laws placed on the 
Statute books by the late Senator 
Huey Long remained there to ham- 
string Federal supervision of spend- 
ing Federal money in that State, 
funds would have to be limited. 

“So long as that legislation is on 
the books with the result of divid- 
ing PWA authority, we can’t go in,” 
Mr. Ickes said. 

Shortly after these comments, Mr. 
Hopkins let loose in another press 
conference. 

A reporter asked Mr, Hopkins how 
Gevernor Landon, of Kansas, was 
handling his relief problem since he 
is reported to have a balanced State 
budget and to be referred to fre- 
quently as one State executive who 
has practiced economy. 


“The Governor of Kansas,” Mr. 











If the fear of a BLOWOUT 


haunts you—here is the most 
sensible protection 


HERE have been many glib claims in the past 
of blowout protection built in the tire itself, 
and without doubt, tires are safer today than they 


were in former years. 


Yet so long as a tire is resilient —so long as it en- 
closes air—some hazard of the road may tearor burst 
it wide open with your car traveling at high speed. 


So Goodyear approached the problem from another 
direction—and figured what would protect your 


life after a tire failure ? 


You will find the answer to that question in the 
Goodyear LIFEGUARD* Tube — which prevents 
the sudden and complete escape of air by putting 


one tube inside another. 


Thus, when a tire is ruptured — the air from the 
outer tube only escapes — and you ride in safety 
on the half-inflated tire, until a stop can be made. 


Instead of going flat instantly, the tire, even when 
it is torn wide open, rides like a slow leak. 


It sounds simple, now that it is perfected. But it 
took over 1300 experimental designs before the 
LIFEGUARD* was developed — and hundreds of 
tires were deliberately ripped, torn, cut, blown 
open at high speed on test cars, to prove that this 


* LIFEGUARD ts @ trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire # 
Rubber Company. Inc., and 1s protected by patents applied for 








car had an accident! 


principle actually works. And not a single test 


LIFE GUARD* Tubes can be installed in your pres- 


ent tires. Your tires will ride, steer, look like they 


do with ordinary tubes, and inflate with a single 
valve. But, like safety glass or steel bodies, these 
tubes give priceless protection in emergency. 


Naturally, their cost is somewhat higher, for their 
purpose is not to save money but to save life. 











How LIFEGUARD 
Tube looks inside 
tire during normal 
driving 








Casing and outer tube spiked to cause 
made-to-order blowout. 
two-ply fabric-reinforced inner cham- 
ber remains intact. Car rides on this 
reserve air until it can stop in safety 


LIFEGUARD TUBE 


For Passenger Cars — Trucks — Buses 





Note that 




















IN RUBBER 


More People Ride On 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
Than On Any Other Kind 
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Hopkins said, “has never put up a 
thin dime for the unemployed of 
Kansas. The Governor has 
made an effort. Of course, some 
cities and counties in Kansas have 
done well, but the State has not done 


anything. The last thing I knew | 


about the Governor he was trying 
to get money out of me to keep his 
schools open, 

“Wait until he runs for President. 
We've got a complete file on him.” 

Figures prepared by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
show that Kansas is credited with 
contributing 3.7 per cent of the cost 
of relief in that State during 1933, 
but nothing in 1934 or 1935. Local 
communities in that State contrib- 
uted 27 per cent of the cost and the 
Federal Government 73 per cent. 

Governor Landon refused to com- 
ment on Mr. Hopkins assertions. 


GOV. TALMADGE TARGET 

Governor Talmadge came into the 
picture when a reporter asked Mr. 
Hopkins what was happening to the 
so-called “unemployables” who are 
being returned to States for care 
after the Federal Government un- 
dertakes to provide jobs for those on 
relief who are judged to be employ- 
able. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tor said that a study had been made 
of 100 relief cases in Georgia turned 
back to the State. 

“Those people have had a tough 
break,” he said. 

Asked what he meant by that, he 
replied that “out of the 100 cases we 
investigated, many persons did not 
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RUMBLINGS OF TROUBLE OVER RELIEF PROBLEM 





+ 





have enough food. 

“And,” he added, “Governcr Tal- 
madge isn’t doing a thing about it. 
He’s the man who believes in the 
whipping post.” 

But Governor Talmadge, in At- 
lanta, likewise was far from reticent 
in his reply. 

“Just let that clerk talk on,” he 
replied. “Let him make a speech 
every other day and it will be a 
much easier job to defeat that com- 


munistic movement in this country 
and restore real nationalism.” 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tor also took on General Johnson 
for comment. 

A reporter asked Mr. Hopkins 
what he thought of the General’s 
comment that the work-relief pro- 
gram now being undertaken was a 
“flop.” 

“That’s damned nonsense,” said 
the WPA boss. But he agreed that 





the former NRA Administrator had 
done a good job of administering 
WPA in New York city. 

The problem was discussed of 
what is to become of families now 
on relief supported by Federal 
funds when they are transferred 


back to States for care without Fed- 


eral help. Several of the high execu- 
tives in the FERA have expressed 
the opinion that States are unpre- 
pared to meet the burden. 
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WITH THE 


Tuere is a tradition and a principle-that the Lincoln, each succeeding year, 
shall be a finer car than its predecessors, The tradition is rooted in the excel- 


lence of past Lincolns. The principle is inherent in the Lincoln ideal—to 


build the most nearly perfect car. The new Lincoln for 1936 superbly fulfils 


the obligation imposed upon it. 
This is a more beautiful car than ever before. Coachmakers, adhering 


to the dignity which is Lincoln’s own, have brought to it a fresh, modern 


interpretation. New fenders, front and rear, accent the car’s graceful 


contours. Wheels are of the new welded-steel design. The radiator 


is deeper, handsomer. 


Power is supplied by the famous Lincoln V-12 cylinder engine—a 


fine expression of the V-type principle. Improvements this year make 


for surer control, for simpler, smoother operation. In this engine is high 


ability to surmount obstacles of time and distance with agility and dispatch. 


The new Lincoln is available in eighteen body designs, formal and 


informal, including custom coach models by Brunn, Judkins, Willoughby 


and Le Baron. In elegance, in luxurious comfort, in richness of appointment, 


they celebrate anew the art of the coachmaker. 


YOU 


The Lincoln will be on display each day from 1] A. M. to 11 P. M. 


ARE CORDIALLY 


INVITED TO INSPECT THIS 


DISTINGUISHED NEW AUTOMOBILE AT THE WASH. 
INGTON AUTOMOTIVE TRADE ASSOCIATION SHOW 


AT THE CALVERT EXHIBIT HALL, 2701 


CALVERT 


STREET, N. W., OPPOSITE THE SHOREHAM HOTEL. 
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By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce. 

In an address November 2 at 
the formal opening of the 36th 
Annual Automobile Show at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York 


City, under the auspices of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


TTHE HOLDING of this National 
Automobile Show and the presen- 
tation of 1936 models two months 
earlier than has been customary 
constitutes an important departure 
which marks the institution of a 
new procedure in the automotive 
industry. It expresses concretely 
the wholesome and worthwhile re- 
sults which can be secured through 
the cooperative efforts of industry 
and government. Heretofore, it has 
been the policy of automobile manu- 
facturers and dealers to hold their 
annual shows and bring out their 
new models early in each calendar 
year. After a quarter of a century it 
has become an established buying 
habit of the American people to 
purchase their cars for delivery at 
the beginning of the Spring season. 
As a result of this long sustained 
practice the automotive industry 
has been characterized by highly 
seasonal fluctuations. There has 
usually been a period of concen- 
trated and intensive activity during | 
the late Winter and Spring months 
followed by widespread shutdowns | 
and consequent lay-offs in employ- | 
ment. Leaders in this field have for 
some time recognized the economic 
and social disadvantages of these 
seasonal characteristics. When we 
consider that in 1934 over five mil- 
lion persons, or 12° of the gainfully 
employed, were either directly or 
indirectly employed in the automo- 





tive industry, the social and eco- 
nomic advantages of greater con- 
tinuity and stability become clearly 
evident. 


EARLY SHOW 
After several conferences last 
year between the industry and 


government it was agreed that a | 
more even distribution of produc- | 
tion and employment would bring | 
many needed benefits to the em- 
ployer, employe and the _ public. 

Hence, this effort through objec- 
tive action in holding the automobile 
show and presenting next year’s 
models two months earlier than 
usual is a practical attempt to level 
off a fluctuating production cycle 
and bring about a greater continu- 
ity in year-around stability for one 
of America’s dominant industries. 


the principle that there is no sub- 
stitute for a good job for the worker 
—a job that continues month-in and 
month-out with the minimum of in- 
terruption and the maximum of se- 
curity. * * ° 
STABILIZING FACTOR 

Tonight I feel that I am speak- 
ing as much for American indus- 
try in general as I am for the auto- 
mobile industry in particular. This 
is true because there is no single 
manufacturing industry which 
touches our economic system at 
more points than does the automo- 
bile industry. As we look at charts 
which show that consumer demand 
follows a striking seasonal pattern 
we must realize that this seasonal 
influence affects workers in many 
industries supplying various impor- 
tant raw materials, commodities and 
products which go into the manu- 
facture of automobiles. Hence, the 
significant results of bringing 
greater annual stability to the au- 
tomobile industry will directly and 
indirectly benefit those dependent 
on it for a large volume of their 
business. * * * 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 

One of the most important ele- 
ments in automotive development 
has been the utilization of research. 
Each year, with but one or two an- 
nual exceptions, there has been an 
increase in expenditures for re- | 
search. These research efforts have | 
resulted not only in vast improve- | 
ments in this particular industry 
but they have pointed the way for 
technological advance, both in pro- | 
cedure and method, for many other 
industries. As we analyze the per- 
formance results of American busi- 
ness, we find that those industries | 
which show a long-term trend of 
progress are those which have de- | 
veloped a far-reaching and ever- 
vigilant research program, projected 
not solely for one year but for sev- 
eral years. 

Those industries, on the other 
hand, that have experienced the 
greatest economic difficulties are 
those which show the lowest total 
of expenditures for research. But 
it is not alone in technological ad- 
vance that this business has made 
important contributions. More at- 
tention than is generally realized or 
understood has been given to the 
problem of providing better working 
and living conditions for its em- 
ployes, of assisting in home pro- 
prietorship and in prompting recre- 
ational activities of employes. Con- 
tinuity and stability of employment 
alone are not enough. I believe the 
objective of the contentment and 
happiness of employes is a vital 
social factor which must not be 
overloaded. * * * 

GROWTH OF REGISTRATION 

A historical and factual picture 

of the automobile industry consti- 
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tutes a challenging object lesson for 
American business generally. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
the “horseless carriage” was looked 


upon as a new-fangled fancy that | 
was nothing more than a passing | 


vogue. The third New York Auto- 
mobile Show had not yet been held 
when a courageous manufacturer 
announced plans to build for the 
next year ten times his current 
year’s production. The public was 
amused and the press refused to 
take him seriously. But he went 
ahead with his plans and was soon 
joined by others who had caught 
the same vision. 
LOWER PRICES 

Yearly motor vehicle registrations 
increased from then on with incred- 
ible rapidity from 14,800 units in 
1901 until at the end of 1921 there 
were almost ten and one half mil- 


States. It was about that time gen- 
era) warnings came from many 
sources that the automobile indus- 
try was fast approaching its “sat- 
uration point”. But industrial vi- 
sion, bulwarked by constructive re- 
search in management, production 
an% distribution methods, sought a 
sound economic answer to this 
problem. Automotive leaders forged 
anead with their plans to build bet- 
ter cars at cheaper prices. Concur- 
rent with this development was a 
widespread program of road build- 
ing and road improvement which 
had been started on a national and 
State cooperative basis under Wood- 
row Wilson. 

If automobile usage is any meas- 
ure of the progress of civilization, 
as many have affirmed, American 
manufacturers may fairly be 
credited with a liberal contribution 
to that progress, since 85 per cent of 


| the thirty-five million such vehicles 
| in the world are of American make. 


This directs our attention to 
foreign fields as a market for Amer- 
ican motor cars. Motor vehicles 
rank first among the United States 
exports of manufactured products. 
Sales outside the United States in- 
creased from almost 130,000 in 1921 
to over 427,000 in 1934. A total of 
almost 8 per cent of our production 
in 1921 was sold in foreign countries, 
while in 1934 almost 15 per cent was 
exported. During the first half. of 
this year more than 188,000 American 
made passenger cars and more than 
67,000 trucks, busses and chassis 
therefor, were sold in foreign mar- 
kets. In addition there were also ex- 
ported automobile engines, parts for 
assembly and replacement, acces- 
sories, service appliances, fire- 
engines, trailers and motor cycles. 


PER CAPITA OWNERSHIP 

Let us survey briefly some perti- 
nent statistical facts concerning the 
progress this industry has made in 
recovering from the grip of the. de- 
pression. Motor car production 
reached a high point in 1929 when 
over five and one-half million units 
were manufactured at a total value 
of approximately three and one- 
half billion dollars. The lowest year 
in total production since 1918 was 
in 1932 when about a million and a 
half cars were manufactured, or 
about one-fourth as many as were 
produced in 1929. k 

Since 1932 there has been a steady 
upward trend, marked of course by 
the seasonal fluctuations to which I 
have already referred, but showing 
a decided advance on an annual ba- 
sis. In 1933, there was a gain of 
half a million cars and trucks over 
the number produced in 1932 while 
the 1934 production was twice that 
of 1932, and almost a million more 
than in 1933. Motor vehicle regis- 
trations which exceeded twenty-six 
and one-half millions in 1930, 
dropped to approximately 23,800,000 
in 1933. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 

In 1934 the total registrations 
reached almost 25 millions, Fur- 
ther factual signs of the great im- 
provement of the automobile indus- 
try are found in employment and 
wage figures. The low point of em- 
ployment was reached in 1933 when 
a monthly average of slightly over. 
190,000 persons were employed in 
motor vehicle factories in the 
United States, receiving over 233 
millions of dollars in wages. In 
1934, the average monthly employ- 
ment was over 270,000, a gain of al- 
most 44 per cent over 1933 and more 
than any year since 1930, while the 
total wages were over three hundred 
and seventy million dollars, an in- 
crease of 59 per cent over 1933 and 
the highest amount since 1931. For 
the first eight months of 1935 the 
average monthly employment in this 
industry was over 400,000 persons, 
with the average weekly pay roll over 
twelve million dollars. Factory sales 
of motor vehicles for the first eight 
months of 1935 were almost three 
million units, a total greater than 
for any twelve-month period since 
1930. 

It is particularly heartening to 
note that average hourly wage rates 
are at a new high of 73.7 cents com- 





| lion cars and trucks in the United | 


| and stimulative in its effects. After 





pared to 69.6 cents for the previous 
year; that average weekly hours 
have increased to 37 from 34 last 
year; and that there has been a ten 
per cent increase in average month- 
ly employment. Average weekly 
earnings for the first eight months 
of 1935 were more than $26.50 as 
compared with slightly over $23.00 
for the same period in 1934. The an- 
nouncement of large capital expen- 
ditures by manufacturers for plant 
improvements, replacements and 
developments signifies the confi- 
dence the leaders in this industry 
have in the sound basis which has 
been laid for progressive and cumu- 
lative recovery. 


FORGING AHEAD 


The remarkable gains made since 





1933 tell only one story: the broad 
recovery basis which has been pro- | 
vided through objective corrective 
action is sound in its fundamentals 


every depression there has been a 
tendency in many businesses, still 
dominated by depression psychol- 
ogy, to hold back until a great up- 
ward surge would bring business to 
them automatically. They have 
been the losers, for it is those who 
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ness that capitalize upon the long 
term trend of improvements which 
mean increased profits. The auto- 
mobile industry has not waited to 
see what others were going to do. It 
has set the example for others to 
follow. This progress is now being 
reinforced by the permeation of re- 
covery into the basic capital goods 
industries, which in turn means the 
reemployment of thousands of 
workers who become logical pur- 
chasers of new cars. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 

It is not generally realized that in 
1930 there were more than five mil- 
lion motor vehicles on farms. AS 
farm income began its drastic de- 
cline in 1930, which continued 


steadily downward until 1933, the ° 





farm market for the product of mo- | 


tor car builders dwindled accord- 
ingly. A valuable market was thus 
greatly diminished. But as the farm 


income began to increase in 1933, 


and continued its upward trend in 
1934 and 1935, motor vehicle pro- 
ducers experienced a salutary revi- 
val in buying in this important 
market. As still greater develop- 


ment takes place in our rural road 


system and as the incom? of farm- 
ers improves, a constantly enlarg- 
ing potential market will be availa- 
ble. This is a direct illustration of 
the importance of an _ increasing 
farm income to motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers. It represents also the 
economic inter-relationship which 
makes one important segment de- 
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manding a broad national approach 
rather than a limited group ap- 
proach to a well ballasted, :ountry- 
wide recovery. 

It is a sound economic principle 
to produce consumable goods at low 
cost, with a reasonable profit and 
with a widespread employment of 
labor. The long-term trend in the 
automotive industry has been that 
of giving labor a larger share of the 
total economic gains registered by 
the industry. Research and tech- 
nological developments have brought 
about also a greater mechanization 





this has functioned to increase the 
total national employment, through 
direct and indirect activities. 

This seems to me a fitting occa- 
sion to make the suggestion that 


other industries, less advanced in 


their production and distribution 
procedures, could study the automo- 
tive business objectively and an- 
alytically to determine how they 
can apply these tested and proved 
experiences to their own problems. 


EXAMPLE WORTH FOLLOWING 
The home building industry in 
the United States can, for example, 
reach new 
heights, if its leadership will apply 
the principles that have been uti- 
lized successfully by the automotive 
intdustry. Today, vast numbers of 
people buy and can afford to buy 
automobiles who do not buy and 
cannot afford to buy homes. This 
is an anomaly that should not 
exist. There are many self-evident 
reasons which lead to the conclu- 
sion that an increase in home 
ownership, on a low cost and 
sounder production basis will lead 
to an increase in the use of auto- 
mobiles. As more homes are occu- 
pied away from city centers the 
automobile will become of greater 
utility than ever before. It will be 
an indispensible factor in a broader 
decentralization of population as 
rural and suburban living is made 
more practicable and attractive. 
And when these homes, as must be 





of the average wage earner’s in- 
come he will have a larger share of 
that income to devote to other 
things than that of housing alone. 

This is another illustration, of 
many that could be cited, of the ex- 
tensive interlocking of economic 
and social interests within the vast 
and complex mechanism of Amer- 
ican life. That is why we cannot 
today approach our problems on the 
limited and segmentary basis that 
was adequate in the past. That is 
why we must have double-barreled 
business thinking and action: for 
business men must think not only 
of themselves and their particular 
industry, but also in terms of those 
other related interests which are 
interdependent in national affilia- 
tion and action. 

If our entire industrial leadership 
can find its way to mutual aid in 
thought and in action, each segment 
of industry will thereby find the 
best way to safeguard prosperity 
for all. Business itself will then be 
effective in providing those controls 
which are necessary to proper bal- 
ance and stability. 


LABOR STABILITY 


Tonight the eyes of the nation 
are focused on the task which the 
automotive industry has set for ite 
self in bringing about a greater an- 
nual stability of employment. Re- 
ducing seasonal fluctuations and 
leveling off employment to achieve 
a better yearly continuity has long 

(Continued on Page 24, Col. 1.] 


forge ahead aggressively to get busi- 








pendent upon another, thus de- 


but from the aspect of broad results 


done, are brought within the reach 
































A STATEM ENT 


(CENERAL MOTORS 


new cars are now on display by General Motors dealers 
everywhere. 


As you view the new models, you will see that progress by 
evolution has been continued. Nothing especially revolutionary 
or radical is being offered—our effort has been toward more 
safety, improved mechanisms, greater eye appeal—all with in- 
creased economy of operation and maintenance. 


| Petrino MOTORS is presenting its 1936 offerings. The 


These advances are the result of another year’s work by the 
General Motors engineering staffs. I believe you will like our 
cars for 1936. 


This year the time of announcing new models has been 
advanced in the hope that there will result more uniform retail 
sales. Such sales are highly seasonal. For instance, normally 12% 
of the cars are retailed during the month of April, as against 3% 
during the month of December. Production, therefore, is neces- 
sarily irregular. 


The annual income of the worker is adversely affected by this 
irregularity—important, not only to the worker, but to the 
national economy as well. And this affects everybody. Any 
improvement will affect favorably the workers of many other 
industries. This is progress, 


General Motors recognizes its responsibility in this connec- 
tion. It not only heartily supports the program, but in addition 
has set aside $60,000,000 as a stabilization fund. The objective is 
further to equalize employment through the accumulation of 
inventory by maintaining the manufacture of component parts 
during the winter when industrial employment is sub-normal 
and outside employment largely eliminated. 


General Motors asks your support toward this most worthy 
objective. In fact, the extent to which that objective is attained, 
depends upon your cooperation. So if you are thinking of a new 
car for 1936—buy now. There is no adequate reason why that 
car should not be purchased now. It is the same car, now or later. 


- is another problem of public importance in which 
General Motors recognizes a primary as well as a secondary 
responsibility—SAFETY. This problem involves not only the car, 
but the highway; and still more importantly, the driver and the 
pedestrian. 


Let us first consider the car—a primary responsibility. Safety 
involves construction as well as maintenance. 


The “turret top” will be a part of all General Motors cars in 
1936. This consists of a solid steel structure, with the supporting 
members integral with the top and with the main structure of 
the body itself. Adequate strength is provided to insure safety 
even in the event of unusual accidents. This has been amply 
demonstrated by experience. 


“Knee-action,” or independent springing, while looked upon 





only as providing a “better ride” is in reality also an added safety 
device. Each wheel absorbs its own shocks—important in case of 
accidents or bursting of a tire. 


And Fisher no-draft ventilation likewise provides not only 
comfort, but safety as well. 

Many consider that safety and power are antagonistic. This is 
not necessarily so. Ample power, intelligently used, may well 
promote safety. Far less power, unintelligently used, may be 
hazardous. 

The motor car of today, notwithstanding the fact that power 
has been notably increased, can be controlled more effectively 
than the car of yesterday. Here arises the importance of road- 
ability, as well as of adequate and reliable braking. 


ke the particular safety features mentioned might be added, if 
we look backward a moment, the electric starter, four-wheel 
brakes and similar advancements which General Motors first 
adopted as a quantity producer. Thus we see demonstrated that 
in General Motors engineering down through the years prime 
consideration has been given to safety. And others have made 
important contributions as well. 


The motor car itself, however, is only a part of our problem. 
Much progress has been made in advancing the safety of the 
highway construction-wise, in line with continually increasing 
traffic congestion. Acknowledgment is due those also who have 
contributed in the way of enforcement and better traffic plan- 
ning. But, still more adequate highways are essential if we are 
to utilize to the utmost this young and virile instrument of 
transportation, the modern car. 


Now, as to the driver and‘ the pedestrian. General Motors 
believes this to be a problem not only of education but of 
continuous education. 

In that belief it pledges cooperation with all agencies whose 
duties or energies are directed toward highway safety. It pro- 
poses to make a tangible contribution by organizing, in a definite 
and aggressive way, to instill “Safety First” into the minds of 
those who purchase its products; to cooperate with all enforce« 
ment authorities, with respect to the problems of traffic control; 
to cooperate in devising ways and means of insuring safety 
maintenance; to promote new and better plans of regulation; to 
impress the importance of the problem upon our youth, and to 
cooperate in other ways, directly or indirectly, that offer promise 
of reducing the increasing highway toll that is being levied upon 
the community. 


General Motors is grateful for the endorsement of its 1935 
products, which has made possible a world production of more 
than 1,500,000 vehicles during the year. The contribution thus 
made in an important aggregate of employment has accelerated 
the normal processes of industrial recovery. We shall strive to 
make a still more important contribution in the year ahead. 


/? 
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+ WILL UTILITIES “REGISTER”? + 





As December Ist Deadline for Filing 


Approaches, One 


Holding Company 


Has Complied Thus Far 


(7ILL THE HOLDING companies, 
which are said to constitute an 
electric power empire within Amer- 
ica, file their registrations with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion by December 1? 

That is the question mark that 
hovers before the eyes of the Com- 
missioners, whose duty it is to en- 
force the requirement. 

Opening their mail one morning 
last week, they found the first hold- 
ing company registration. It came 
from the Orange and Rockland 
Electric Company of Monroe, N. Y., 
which declared itself the owner of 
100 per cent of the stock of the 
Orange and Rockland Electric Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

It is a small company, but it is 
the leader of what is expected to be 
a long procession of corporations 
which feel that they can not afford 
to take the chance of having their 
right to use the mails taken from 
them. That is the penalty for re- 
fusing to register. 


DIRECTORATE PROBLEM 

Meanwhile the deadline has passed 
for application of utility executives 
who wish to be allowed to hold of- 
fices or directorships in more than 
one company or in a utility com- 
pany and a bank which finances it. 

The Federal Power Commission is 
the agency authorized to grant ex- 
emptions from the law which for- 
bids such “interlocking director- 
ates.” Approximately 800 applica- 
tions were received, and the problem 
of passing on them promises to oc- 
cupy a considerable time. 

Opponents of Federal regulation 
of the utility industry lost one pow- 
erful ally last week. It was the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, which 
adopted a committee report strong- 
ly endorsing “proper regulation.” It 
said: “Such regulation will presum- 
ably be acceptable to the industry, 
notwithstanding the long-continued 
protest against it, in which this as- 
sociation has joined.” 


SIMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 

In regard to the so-called death 
sentence, the report declared: 

“The passage of the Act with its 
threat of forced dissolution will fur- 
thermore speed the simplification of 
capital structure which has so long 
been urged by previous reports of 
this committee. 

“It may well be advantageous to 
the industry if in the ultimate out- 
come regulation is placed within 
the province and under the aus- 
pices of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission.” 

The committee report added: 

“There is merit in the contention 
that, in the final analysis, future 
values of utility securities will be 
determined not so much by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act as by the state of 
the industry.” 


The state of the industry is indi- 
cated in part by a fact reported in 
the committee’s statement, namely, 
that power output for the third 
quarter of the present year has 
reached an all-time peak, domestic 
consumption having shown con- 
tinued expansion and industrial de- 
mand a significant recovery. 


OUTPUT SETS RECORD 

The report was adopted after the 
Association had listened to a bitter 
| attack on the Public Utility Act by 
| Eustace Seligman of the law firm 
of Sullivan and Cromwell, New 
York 

Mr. Seligman asserted that the 
Act was uneconomic, unsound, un- 
fair and unconstitutional. Said he: 

“It is uneconomic because it burns 
down the house in order to kill the 
vermin; it is unsound in giving such 
unlimited power to agencies of the 
Federal Government; it is unfair 
in its effect on innocent investors, 
and unconstitutional in its delega- 
tion of power contrary to provisions 
of the Constitution.” 

In the view of the committee, 
however, Government competition 
was regarded as the greater menace. 

This competition takes two forms, 
which more or less overlap. 

One is the generation and sale of 
electricity by large Federal power 
projects, some of the leading ones 
being owned by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The other is the acquisition or 
construction of municipal distribu- 
tion systems. 

The two overlap when the Gov- 
ernment encourages and finances 
the municipalities to own their own 
distribution systems for the resale 
of Federally developed power. 

A set-back was suffered last week 
by two Alabama cities desiring to 
| build facilities for distributing TVA 
power. The cities, Bessemer and 
Tarrant City, were obliged to post- 
pone their plans as the Public 
Works Administration was enjoined 
temporarily from advancing loans 
to them to be used for building 
plants. Final hearing was set for 
November 9. 

‘QUODDY’ DAM HELD UP 

Plans for a largé Federal project 
to develop power from the tides on 
the coast of Maine likewise were 
in abeyance. 

Cause of the delay in this case 
was not court action but the appar- 
ent unwillingness of Governor 
Brann of Maine to call a special 
session of the legislature to create a 
State Authority to operate the proj- 
ect when completed, This Author- 
ity would be a State-owned corpora- 
tion somewhat similar to the TVA. 

The War Department, which is 
named as the constructing agency, 
has given orders that not a con- 
tract is to be let until the demanded 
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“Jewelry... bra 


WORLD TOURS 


Are you susceptible to the lure of 
travel posters ? Want to wander off 
to the four corners of the world... 
see what you want to see ... and do 
it all on a modest budget? Then 
take an Independent World Tour 
++. Over 200 routes to choose from 
+ ++ go on one inclusive ticket, good 
for two years. And Canadian Pacific 
will assist you wherever you go. 
Fares are very low. Go First or 
Tourist Class, or a combination of 
both. Ask or write for descriptive 
literature of inclusive-cost tours. 
Go this year...you'll never regret it. 


VIAP&O 


The easiest way to plan your own 
world tour is to book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service goes around the world and 
includes a wide variety of fascinat- 
ing side trips. 


HAWAII 


Looking for an ideal vacation spot 
this Winter? Visit Hawaii. . . play- 
ground of the Pacific. It’s only 5 
days if you sail on the Pacific’s larg- 
est, fastest liner, the Empress of 
Japan...or the Empress of Canada. 
One way to Honolulu: $110 up, 
First Class; $85 up, Tourist Class; 
low-cost Third Class. Or take more 
time and go on the comfortable 
Aorangi or Niagara of the Cana- 
dian Australasian Line. First, Cabin, 
and Third Class. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver and Victoria. 


ss-ware’’—tourist loot as the Hindu would write it. 
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ORIENT 


Go direct to Yokohama in 10 days 
on the Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more on the Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. California 
sailings connect with Empresses at 
Honolulu. Sail from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) or Victoria. 
Orient fares include passage to 
and from Seattle. Low round-trip 
fares to Yokohama: $499 up, First 
Class ; $280 up, Tourist Class; low- 
cost Third Class. Other ports-of- 
call: Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Ask about 
inclusive-cost tours. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Visit New Zealand, 
the sportsman’s paradise. Then go 
surf bathing and mountain climb- 
ing in Australia. Sail on the spa- 
cious motor-ship Aorangi or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line, 

Sail from Vancouver or Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, and 
Sydney. Connections at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

If you have to budget your time, 
take an all-expense tour. 51 days 
(15 in New Zealand) $476 up... 
51 days (6 in Australia) $480 up 
...65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up... 65 days (20 in Austra- 
lia) $681 up. 

@ Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacific service 
from your travel agent 

or C. E. Phelps, General Agent 


14th and New York Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D.C, National m7 
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Authority is established. 

Why the Department’s insistence? 

Because the Passamaquoddy tidal 
project is being constructed solely 
for the development and sale of 
power and it is believed that the 
Supreme Court would rule such an 
activity to be beyond the right of 
Congress to autnorize. All other 
electric power projects of the Gov- 
ernment have been built for such 
purposes as national defense, im- 
provement of navigation or flood 
control, which are admittedly legiti- 
mate under the Constitution, the 
power being developed as a by- 
product and disposed of as is any 
other Federal property. 

So the way out is seen through a 
State-owned corporation. 


PLANS PURCHASED 

Though construction is held up, 
the War Department last week 
agreed to pay $60,000 to Dexter P. 
Cooper for his plans, franchises, 
and rights in the project. 

Mr. Cooper, an engineer, has 
Spent more than 10 years in plan- 
ning for the project, which depends 
on a unique combination of inter- 
connecting bays in a region where 
the tide rises to an unusual height. 

When completed, the plant is ex- 
pected to develop about 200,000 
horsepower and to cost $37,000,000. 
Its construction is planned as part 
of the work-relief program. 

From an economic point of view, 
the chief problem connected with it 
is, where can the power be disposed 
of? 

A possible answer is seen in the 
announced discovery of a means of 
transmitting electricity long dis- 
tances at small cost. The secret 
is to send the power as direct cur- 
rent and then transform it to alter- 
nating current where it is used. The 
technical problems involved are said 
to have been solved, according to a 
recent statement made by General 
Electric engineers. 


















f FRANKLY, MR. JONES, IT WOULD , 
BE A WASTE OF MONEY TO ADD 
FRESH OIL TO THAT THINNED-OUT, 
SUMMER-WORN OlL. | WOULD REC- 
OMMEND YOUR CHANGING TO 
CLEAN, FRESH, WINTER-GRADE RIGHT 
NOW. THEN YOU'LL BE SAFE. 


| THINK YOU'RE RIGHT, 
JOHN. CHANGE THE Oll, 
AND WHILE YOU'RE AT IT 
YOU'D BETTER LUBRICATE 
THE CHASSIS, TOO. 
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=)/KOOLMOTOR MOTOR OIL 
| TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


| KOOLMOTOR GASOLENE 
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BE PREPARED FOR THE COMING COLD WEATHER! 


the coldest winter without a worry. Your engine 
and chassis will be protected. 


OTHER THINGS WE DO FOR YOU 


At the same time, we will check and inflate your 
tires...check and fill your battery...put anti-freeze 
in your radiator and fill your tank with special 
winter-grade KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. The cost 
of this service is very reasonable and it may 
save you many dollars. Drive in today and let 
us put your car in tip-top winter condition. 


You've used your car a great deal during the past 
summer. Chances are the oil is thinned-out from 
excessive heat and wear... it is probably dirty... 
contaminated by road dirt, sand and metal shavings. 
It has lost its power to lubricate and protect. 

Play safe...drive in today and let us drain, flush 
and refill your‘crankcase with clean, fresh, winter- 
grade Cities Service or KOOLMOTOR Oil..And 
let us lubricate the entire chassis with our = 
specially developed Cities Service Trojan Lu- 4 Bt 
bricants. Then you will be prepared to face <a 





RADIO CONCERTS... every Friday 8 P. M. (E. S. T.)... WEAF and 35 N. B. C. stations 


TEST A TANKFUL 


LET US “(WINTER-CONDITION” YOUR CAR TODAY! 
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Howard S. Welch 


Commerce Official Supervising 
Our Auto Markets Abroad 


HOWARD S. WELCH, whose trade experience 
trails through 61 countries, heads the auto- 
motive-aeronautics trade division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. As division 
chief in the Department of Commerce, his juris- 
diction covers a field in which the United States 
leads the world 
There are 35,000,000 automobile cars and trucks 
in the world, according to Mr. Welch, and all but 
ten millions are in this country, That means. he 
explains, that approximately there is one car to 
every five persons in the United States and, out- 
side the United States, one car to every 57 per- 
sons . 
Mr. Welch's task is to assist both the automo- 
bile and aeronautics industries in developing 
both foreign and domestic business, to consult 





To sell our automobiles and airplanes in for- 
eign lands makers have assistance of a . 
Government expert of wide experience. 





with leaders of industry over problems of dis- 
tribution abroad and to supply factual informa- 
tion generally. 

Born at Willow Springs, Mo., October 24, 1893, 
Mr. Welch was educated at the University of 
Kansas. After experience in the piano industry, 
he started exporting at San Francisco, develop- 
ing Latin American markets for auto specialties. 
Then came the World War and he served two 
years overseas, attached to the staff of the Chief 
of Air Service, First Army, as liaison officer. 

In 1919, Mr. Welch entered the automobile busi- 
ness at San Francisco and in August of that 
year, he joined the Studebaker company at 
South Bend, Ind., remaining there thirteen years. 
He resigned to become president of the Stude- 
baker-Pierce Arrow Export Corporation. 





Abner H. Ferguson 


General Counsel for the Federal 
Housing Administration 


“Te protect home owners is a proper concern of 
the Government.” 

So has declared America’s Chief Executive. 

One agency through which the Government is 
showing “concern” for homes of the nation is the 
Federal Housing Administration designed to give 
impetus to the modernization of dwellings and 
ease somewhat the way of the owner who faces 
a mortgage. 

The chief “untangler” of the complex legal 
problems which arise in the course of this program 





When the Government went in the housing 
business its legal problems grew apace and 
this is now the chief lawyer in charge. 





is Abner H. Ferguson. It was on Dec. 22, 1934, 
that he first became affiliated with the FHA. He 
was appointed assistant general counsel, moving 
into the chief's chair on Aug. 19, 1935, to fill the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Roger J. 
Whiteford. 

Abner H. Ferguson was born in Paris, Virginia. 
In the year that Theodore Roosevelt entered 
the White House, Mr. Ferguson matriculated in 
the law school at Georgetown in the National 
Capital. At the time he entered the Hous- 
ing Administration, Mr. Ferguson was a member 
of the firm of Ellis, Ferguson, Houghton & Gary 
at Washington. 
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Would Give Every Citizen a Chance to Own His Own Home 


+ nut streets is really worth, is to look at the 


vg | IKE teaching a kitten to lap up cream 

4 That's the way one of his jobs—teaching 
bankers the benefits of those long-time mort- 
gages—looks to Stewart McDonald, new Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Housing Administration. 

But you get the feeling from the way this big, 
hard-hitting, ruddy-faced Scotch-American shot 
out that sentence—his conversation is full of 
terse and homely similes—that if it had been 
castor oil instead of cream, the kitten would 
have lapped up that, too, and liked it. 

Probably Stewart McDonald would never have 
thought of Federal Housing as another of the 
many activities that have marked his successful 
business career if it hadn’t happened that the 
man he succeeded, James A. Moffett, was a 
neighbor on Long Island where both have Sum- 
mer places. But neighbors they were, and when 
Mr. Moffett decided he needed an able executive, 
he called in his friend. 

And when Mr. McDonald moved into this big, 
new plant he suddenly found himself right at 
home for two reasons that may not seem par- 
ticularly obvious at first glance to the layman. 
First, he was brought up in the insurance busi- 
ness; second, he is an engineer. 


HOW IT WORKS OUT 

And if you don’t get the connection, it’s this: 
The loans made for improvements on property 
and for building new houses that the Federal 
Housing Administration is encouraging aren’t 
made by the Government—but the Government 
insures them. And insurance companies that 
have been dealing with risks—fire and financial 
—have to have the same kind of information 
that the Government wants in regard to their 
own loans. Many employ engineers for this pur- 
pose. 

Stewart McDonald had his eye on one of these 
jobs long before he went to college, for he had 
worked with his father in the insurance busi- 
ness; and so when he finished his academic 
course at Notre Dame he went off to Cornell, 
where he got his degrees in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering. 

For two years he traveled over the country 
making the very kind of surveys that end up in 
the kind of colored charts that sit on easels in 
his office today. All you need to do, if you want 
to know what that corner lot at Main and Wal- 














legend in the corner of one of these charts (they 
are really colored maps of cities), and you can 
find out. 

That’s one reason Mr. McDonald is at home. 
Another is because he is used to running busi- 
nesses, and the Federal Housing Administration 
is run as is a business, not as the traditional 
Government office. 

And you can’t sit opposite him for even ten 
minutes without believing what his co-workers 
say, that he is just what he’s supposed to be; 
an executive who knows how to make the wheels 
go ’round. One of his epigrams contains his 
philosophy: 

“It’s a good thing for a man to know the de- 
tails of the business he runs, but a good execu- 
tive who doesn’t pretend to know all the details 
is better than a poor one who putters with all 
his departments.” 


NO ROOM FOR PUTTERING 


There doesn’t seem to be much room for put- 
tering where Mr. McDonald is concerned. 

He probably inherits more than his Scotch 
blood from his father, who came to this coun- 
try, “helped to build the Union Pacific,” went to 
Missouri and married a lady who traced her an- 
cestry to a Revolutionary captain from Virginia 
by the name of Bennet Clark. Incidentally, he 
was no relative of that other Missourian and 
friend of the McDonalds, Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark, of equally illustrious ancestry. 

The McDonalds went up to Minnesota, where 
young Stewart came onto the scene, and stayed 
until the boy was nine or ten. Then they jour- 
neyed to Chicago and soon the son was prepar- 
ing to follow in his father’s footsteps—insurance. 

And that is what he did as soon as he had 
finished his double-barreled education. He 
made St. Louis his home and soon was branch- 
ing out, taking an active part in civic affairs as 
well. 

He held only one public office: Police com- 
missioner, but for fifteen years there probably 
wasn’t a Community Chest drive that didn’t 
feel the relentless energy that he puts into all 
his achievements. He has been director in a 
long list of companies and has taken an active 
part in most of them, finally concentrating on 
an investment business, the nucleus of which 


+ was a number of large estates of which he was 





executor, 

One of his ventures was in motors. He put 
$17,000 in a buggy factory that was limping 
along on three wheels, rubber-tired it and had 
it hitting on all six, an automobile concern (the 
Moon Motor Company) that paid four millions 
in dividends before he was through. 

From St. Louis Mr. McDonald’s financial in- 
terests took him to New York, but he still main- 
tains his St. Louis home and Missouri is his home 
State, for there are his roots, of family and busi- 
ness association. 

For nearly a year Mr. McDonald served as 
Acting Director of the FHA while Mr. Moffett 
was making his honeymoon swing around the 
world. He talks about the purposes of the in- 
stitution which he has been running with the 
tone of a man who is thoroughly convinced of 
the value and importance of the things it is try- 
ing to do. 

As Mr. McDonald sees it, the whole effort goes 
much farther than its first purpose, putting men 
to work. It means building a new foundation 
for the whole home-mortgage market, making 
it possible for a man to “pay rent to himself,” 
as the English say, and own his own home free 
and clear without multiple mortgages and with- 
out continual refinancing. 


NEW MORTGAGE SYSTEM 


“Under the old system of short-term mort- 
gages,” says Mr. McDonald, “the buyer of a home 
knew he would be unable to discharge the mort- 
gage at the time of its maturity; consequently he 
was forever harassed by the fear that the lender 
might not renew the mortgage and he was sub- 
jected to the burdensome expense of many re- 
newals.” 

And, of course, when the crash came, the 
lender couldn’t renew and suddenly the home 
owner lost his home. Under the long-time sys- 
tem and with scientific appraisal the question 
of the unsound ‘mortgage is done away with. 

Already Mr. McDonald has the satisfaction of 
knowing that this program of financing is able 
to pay for itself and probably assure the home 
builder a surprise in a little dividend for him- 
self by the time his loan is paid. 

Which is something that ought to please any 
Scotchman. 
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Mastin G. White 
Solicitor, Agriculture Department; 
Law Officer for the AAA 


y for future 


LOAD of responsibilit 

ment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
rests on the broad shoulders of 34-year old Mas- 
tin G. White of Tyler, Tex., new Solicitor of the 
Department of Agricuiture 


enforce- 


Whether the potato production control and 
other recent amendments of the AAA law are 
constitutional or not—and the courts will ulti- 
mately decide that question—Mr. White inherits 
from his predecessor, Seth Thomas, of Iowa, all 
the increasing problems arising under the new 
act. 

Born on a farm in Van Zandt County, Texas, 





co ORONO: 
To this young Texas lawyer falls the task of 
guiding through the courts the new 
policies in aid of the farmers, 








in 1901, Mr. White is a graduate of the University 
of Texas and the Harvard Law School. 

For two years he served as clerk in the Court 
of Criminal Appeals in his home State. Then for 
three years he was assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney of Smith County, Texas. For two years he 
was on the law faculty of the University of 
Texas. 

Mr. White won the Brandeis Research Fellow- 
Ship at Harvard Law School and the degree of 
Doctor of Judicial Science. After that, he was a 
special assistant to the Attorney General for two 
years, assigned to the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice. 

Recently Mr. White returned from Ancon, 
Panama Canal Zone, where he served as acting 
United States attorney. 


Donald E. Montgomery 


Director Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the AAA 


[PoNxaLD E. MONTGOMERY is the consumer's 
advocate in the court of American agricul- 
ture. 

When AAA was set up to help the farmer re- 
plenish his pocket-book, Congress made it known 
that too much of the burden was not to be trans- 
ferred to those who buy the products of the 


land. As a result, the consumer interests are 


watched by a Consumer's Counsel whose chief 
task consists in studying the effects of produc- 
tion-control programs on consumers and advising 





Production control policies bear down hard 
on the consumer, whose interests are 
the care of this young lawyer. 





AAA officials of consumer interest in codes, li- 
censes, and marketing agreements. 
Thirty-nine year old Counsel 
served his apprenticeship with this New Deal 
agency from March to September, 1935, when he 
was Assistant Director of the Consumer’s Coun- 

sel Division. 

Donald E. Montgomery is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, class of 1918. 

From 1924 to 1929 he fought unfair competi- 
tion and trusts in the State of Wisconsin. He 
then assisted in the chain store inquiry con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commission. 

In 1933 Mr. Montgomery took over the task of 
examining registration statements filed under 
the Securities Act and became director of the 
division when the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was established in 1934. 


lr 


Montgomery 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING 


EAL PROPERTY, as a dependable 

asset in Government financing, 

has developed many variable as- 
pects. 

Land value has generally depre- 
ciated; in some areas there is a re- 
covery trend. Much land has been 
abandoned as below farm standard; 
other lands, in lesser degree, have 
been substituted for farm use. 

State and local lists of taxable 
property have been affected ad- 
versely both by depreciated values 
and by abandonment; increases in 
tax rates and a narrowing of the 
relation between assessed and full 
valuation have been applied as ex- 
pedients to increase revenue. Par- 
tial release of real property for taxa- 
tion, resorted to in some States, has 
made necessary the levying of sub- 
stitute taxes. 

These are a few of the mutations 
of the depression period. 


SHRINKING LAND VALUES 
Georgia tax authorities return a 
falling off of $40,000,000 in assessed 
real estate values this year under 
last year. Most of it is ascribed to 


| property in Washington has created 





reduced vaivation of farm lands. | 


City real estate, especially in the 
more populous centers, has devel- 
oped an upward trend. 

Property advancement in Kansas 
went hand in hand with business 
improvement with which it was as- 
sociated; future gains are antici- 
pated for realty associated with 
that class of business which reacts 
more slowly to the march of events. 

General property taxes in Kan- 
sas, in 1929, provided in excess of 
$7,500,000, or more than two-thirds 
of the entire general revenues of 
nearly $11,500,000. In 1935, less 
than 55 per cent of the general rev- 
enues represented general property 
taxes; the general fund totaled in 
excess of $8,000,000—some $3,000,000 
less than in 1929—while the general 
property tax contributed a little 
more than $4,500,000. 

Land taxes in the five-year period 
were reduced about $18,750,000. Of 
this, farm land taxes were cut by 
$11,500,000, taxes on city lots by in 
excess of $6,750,000 and on unplatted 
tracts $380,000. But land taxes paid 
66.4 per cent of the general prop- 
erty taxes in 1929, and had risen 
proportionately to 68.61 per cent in 


1935. The burden was largely 
shifted from farm lands to city 
property. 


SUBSTITUTE TAXES IN KANSAS 

Governor Alf M. Landon is cred- 
ited with slashing taxes by $100,000,- 
000 since he came into office in 1932. 
Attempts to relieve land of the 
brunt of the tax burden have re- 
sulted in the substitution of motor 
vehicle taxes to bear the cost of 
building and maintaining roads. 

A decline of more than $20,000,- 
000 in Montana real estate valua- 
tion in the past year is reported by 
the State board of equalization. 
Real property was assessed at over 
$648,000,000 in 1934 and at a trifle 
less than $627,000,000 in the current 
year. The shifting of the burden 
from real property was indicated by 
the increased valuation of other 
sources of revenue, including live- 
stock, and mining. 


a serious local problem. Tax delin- 
quency has increased as valuations 
have declined. While resisting any 
encroachment of the State on real 
property as a source of State rev- 
enue, many communities are asking 
for State aid in carrying the costs 
of education, welfare and relief. 
In 28 of the 36 counties of Oregon 
depreciation in the receipts from 
property taxes has resulted in in- 
crease in the assessed value basis of 
taxation in ratio to true value as 
listed in the State account books; 
assessed valuations in the various 
counties range from 45 to 78 per 
cent of true value and an in- 
crease of 3 points has been al- 
lowed by the State tax commission 
to one county, of 2 points to six 
counties and of 1 point to 26 coun- 
ties. Large realty owners—rail- 
roads, utilities, and corporations— 
have been appealing for lower valu- 
ations of property on a basis of 
present saleable prices. 
x*e 
PROGRESS OF SHELTER TREE BELT 
ALTHOUGH THE SHELTER BELT 
project—the planting of trees 
in a zone 100 miles wide and 1,500 


| miles long from the Mexican to the 





The decline in revenues from real | 


Canadian border through the Mid- 
west, as a check on dust storms and 
a restraint on droughts and ero- 
sion—was begun only this year, al- 
ready 55 million trees have been 
planted, according to reliable rec- 
ords. It is anticipated that some 
benefits will be felt within three or 
four years. 

Oklahoma plans to begin planting 
on the southern section of the shel- 
ter belt late this month. A scarcity 
of trees which prevented a Spring 
beginning has been corrected and 
hundreds of thousands of young 
trees are now available. 

The varieties include soft and 
hard wood timber. Among them are: 


| Chinese and American elm, maple, 


| 
| 


cottonwood, honey locust, Russian 
mulberry, hackberry, osage orange, 
black locust, black walnut, catalpa 
green ash, red cedar and coffee 
trees. 
xk 
BADGER STATE LEGISLATION 
AW AS A REMEDY for ills of the 
social system are favored by 
many conservative and conscientious 
citizens of orderly tendencies. 


| Sometimes such laws are unusual. 





In Wisconsin, by reason of legislation 
passed at the 262-day session of the 
legislature which ended last month, 
canoes must carry life belts just as 
Federal law requires the seagoing 
“Normandie” to do so. 

The tar-paper fishing shack in 
which the ice-fisherman operates 
must show his name prominently 
painted so that he who skates by may 
read, according to another new law. 
Beer taps in taverns must bear the 
name of the manufacturer of the 


beer. Marathon dancing is limited to | 


16 hours in one day, six days in one 
month. 

July 4, for some subtle reason, 
has been declared Independence 
Day for the Indian as well as for 
the white man who conquered him 
and took away his land. You do 


not have to “look out for cars” at 
railway-highway crossing; this form 
has been superseded by just the in- 
formative sign, “railway crossing.” 

This column has already recorded 
the legislation which requires Wis- 
consin cheese and butter to be 
| served with meals. As nothing in 
the law prohibits a charge therefor 
and the restaurant keepers are put- 
ting a price on the service, observ- 
ance of the law is in the breach 
mainly. 

x* * 


“WOOF’—A CAPITAL CRIME! 
¢¢ BARKING” was the offense of a 
dog, tried duly on formal 
charges in the municipal court at 
Lynn, Mass., and condemned to 
exile from his own home town for 
the balance of his life under peril 
of execution should he return and 
be caught. 
Dogs will bark at a cat or when 
aroused by commotion; and dogs are 





taught to be good watchdogs and 
encouraged to raise their voices to 
loudest pitch against lurking strang- 
ers. But neighbors thought this dog 
of Lynn made too much noise, and 
so the police arrested him and haled 
him into court. 

Banishment was decreed by the 
wise and learned judge; the owner 
was warned that the dog must die 
if ever found within the forbidden 
precincts of the city bounds. 

x** 


ANTI-NOISE CAMPAIGN 
THE MERE PROCESS or readjust- 

ment is accompanied by disturb- 
ances that mean temporary or per- 
manent maladjustment. So when 
New York City started to promote 
| quiet, the suppression of noises in- 
volved did not always result to the 
common welfare. 

An ambulance from which the 
siren had been removed—in har- 
mony with the anti-noise movement 
and as a test—required 40 minutes 
to wind through three miles of 
traffic between the hospital and the 
scene of an accident where a badly 
mutilated victim in immediate need 
of emergency attention had chances 
of survival and recovery impaired 
because of the delay. In a crash 
of automobiles, a woman’s arm had 
been severed and her skull frac- 
tured. 

A 15-year-old boy has been s0 
ambitious to learn to play the saxa- 
phone that he has been spending 
four hours daily in practice, to the 
annoyance of neighbors. A half 
dozen complaints resulted in his ar- 
rest; and it developed that he did 
leave the windows open while in the 
agonies of musical exertion. The 
| court struggled with the neighbors, 
| however, to effect a meeting of 
minds that would permit the young 
saxaphonist to keep on trying un- 
der moderation, 

xx*re* 
A ROSE COUNTRY 
LAND OF PERFUME and flowers! 
Roses—millions of roses! Fif- 
| teen hundred acres solidly and ex- 
fF 








clusively grown to roses! 
The capital of this rose country— 
| Tyler, in Smith county, Texas—has 
just closed its third annual rose 





festival. Attendance from 26 States, petals from the sky, two miles of 
| rose-decorated floats paraded. 
Smith county grows seven million 
bushes—capable of producing one 
hundred and fifty million blooms 
—annually, in one of Texas’ oldest 


Canada and Mexico, numbered 50,- 
000 people. Growers sold out their 
entire year’s production, although 
shipping time was still two weeks 
away. While airplanes scattered rose 








industries. This is one-third of the | 


world’s entire rose output. In- 
creased production of one million 
plants, last year, failed to satisfy 
the American and foreign market. 

A black rose—the rare Nigrette— 


ne 
nun 




















is grown to perfection. The red and 
pink Radiance, the popular Talis- 
man, and the newly-created Texas 
Centennial, offspring of a “sport,” 
are other favorites. 

Mayo DubLeyr. 








The New Ford V-8 Is A Thoroughly Modern Car 


Everything about the New Ford V-8 for 1936 is in tune with today—and 
tomorrow. . . . For the Ford is up-to-date in performance, as well as 





appearance, comfort and safety. ... The Ford V-8 engine remains 


the newest engine in the low-price field—a long step ahead in power, 


acceleration, smoothness and motoring enjoyment. . . . Fine-car design 


means fine-car performance. . .. There are good reasons for these 
words of advice to the wise buyer . . .“Make it a V-8 for 1936.” 
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F.O. B. 

Detroit. 
Standard aecessory 
group. including bump- 
ers and spare tise, ex 
tra. All Ford V-8 body 
types have Safety 
Glass throughout at no 
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@——> Months ago—after 35 years of 


building superlatively safe and luxuri- 
ous motor cars —Pierce-Arrow engi- 
neers sensed today's overwhelming 
cry for a car still safer to ride in, still 
safer to control. They determined to 
build such a car, and they began 
at the very beginning — the drafting 
board. 


@™——> Brilliant performance and nimble- 


ness this car must have, of course. But 
beyond all it must possess fortress-like 
strength, capable of withstanding ex- 
traordinary shocks — and so they built 
and tested a series of frames until 
they found a new type more rigid, 
more collision-proof than any previ- 
ously developed. 


™»——> Superb power and superb brakes, 


imperative in traffic crises, must be pro- 
vided, and so the Twelve was stepped 
up to 185, the Eight to 150 horsepower 
—and the efficiency of the exclusive 
Pierce-Arrow automatic full-power 
braking system was brought to a new 
peak. 


™—> Pierce-Arrow always has built the 


staunchest of all automobile bodies 
and here the engineers could find 
no way to fortify further their great 
strength, but they could, and did, carry 
their luxury, their roominess, their 
comfort and their rich beauty to new 
heights. 


=> Then, onto the road went the final 


product, to undergo every known 
engineering test to prove its greater 
and safer highway performance, its 
indescribable balance and stability, its 
robot-like response to the controls... 
and the proud result is this new Pierce- 
Arrow, the world's safest motor cor, 
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+» A CHALLENGE 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


President, The American Rolling Mill 


Company. 


‘THE great opportunity of this age 

is to provide more and better 
homes at greatly reduced costs for 
the average American citizen. 


Every quarter century a new | 
major industry has, through in- 
dividual initiative, 


and developed, which has provided 
our industrial system with fresh 
impetus to carry us on to greater 
development and an_ improved 
standard of living. 

In my opinion, the development 


of an integrated housing industry, | 


properly organized for the produc- 
tion of homes, to make the advan- 
tages of low cost mass production 
available to the people, represents 
the greatest potential development 
of the times. 

Coupled with the industrial pro- 
duction of homes there must be a 
sound mortgage market organized 
on a basis that will encourage 





Auto Price-Fixing | 


_A Ban By the FTC 





TH! Federal Trade Commission 

now definitely has turned 
thumbs down on price fixing of the 
type permitted under NRA codes. 

It rejected a proposed trade 
agreement for the automobile re- 
tail trade that would have required 
wniform retail prices on new car 
sales and uniform trade-in allow- 
ances on used cars. 

This proposed agreement, if ap- 
proved, would have given this in- 
dustry the same price controls that 
were exercised under its old, but 
now dead, code. 

The Trade commission ruled that 
such provisions were illegal and 
were in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

As a result precedent has been 
set against approval of the type of 
price provisions in trade agreements 
that had been much desired by 
many groups of business men. 


o 
| 
| 


been conceived 
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Efficient Methods Applied to Constructing Low-cost Houses 


Seen as Most Hopeful Remedy For Unemployment 


home ownership and which will 
properly protect the interest of both 
the home owner and those who pro- 
vide the capital. 

I do not make this as a casual 
observance. For more than a year 
I have been a member of a group 
of business men known as the 
“Committee for Economic Recov- 
ery,” which has made an intensive 
and exhaustive study both in this 
country and in England, of the 
entire field of home construction 
and home ownership. 

Mr. Allie S. Freed, Chairman of 
our Committee, spent the major 
portion of the summer studying the 
home building program in England. 
The Committee, since its organiza- 
tion, has been concientiously endea- 
voring to give those in government 
the benefit of its best thought with 
respect to what we believed to be 
the essentials of economic recovery, 

During the past five years the 
field of home construction has been 
one of appealing possibilities, yet 
very little of a really constructive 
nature has been accomplished. 

We have all enjoyed the tremend- 
ous social and economic benefits re- 
sulting from the wider: distribution 
of goods, made possible by low cost 
mass production in other fields. As 
the situation exists today we have 
no integrated home building indus- 
try, but rather a series of widely 
scattered, unrelated, and uncoordi- 
nated operations, and the high cost 
of home ownership is directly pro- 
portionate to the methods employed. 

Lacking the organization and 
facilities of controlled production 
and modern merchandising, the cost 
of home construction has for many 
years followed an upward trend, so 
that today the average urban family 
spends thirty cents or more out of 
every dollar of its income for shelter. 

Although we in America have 
good reason to feel proud of our 
past accomplishments, we ought 


not to close our eyes to the experi- 
ence of other countries. In Eng- 
land it has been rather generally 
admitted that the building industry 
has proved to be the bellwether of 
prosperity. 

Estimates show that one-half of 
the reemployment in England is at- 
tributable, directly or indirectly, to 
the home-building program. Eng- 
land, with one-third of our popu- 
lation and a background of two and 


' a half million homes built since the 


War, will build this year about 


330,000 dwelling units. 
BRITISH BUILDING 


Though there recently has been 
an uptrend in this country, at our 
present rate we will only construct 
approximately 60,000 dwelling units 
this year which, on a weighted com- 
parative basis, is about 6% of the 
number constructed in England, 
where all possible and intelligent 
steps are taken to encourage this 
important activity. The British 
Government does not interfere 
with, but encourages, building by 
private enterprise. 

British building societies which 
provide 90° of the home financing, 
lend on home mortgages at a 412% 
interest rate, yet they pay share- 
holders from 3 to 342%. With but 
two and a half bifion dollars worth 
of assets, these societies financed 
260,000 homes last year, or seven 
times the number constructed in 
this country by government and 
private enterprise. 

A study projected to 1945 shows 
that we in America can expect an 
increase of 5,000,000 families in that 


| period. By adding the accumulated 


estimated shortage, and making rea- 
sonable allowances for vacancies 
and -families who cannot aspire to 
ownership of separate homes, it be- 
comes reasonable to assume that by 
1945 our requirements for residen- 
tial units will total 17,500,000, an 
average need of 750,000 new homes 


per year. 
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1936 NASH “400” BRINGS 
AUTO SHOW THE FIRST 
NEW KIND OF AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE IN YEARS 










FIRST PRIZE, $2,500 


—and 617 © 
Anyone can enter this . 
simple rules and free e 

Show or at any 


A big, luxurious SUPER-SAFETY car 
built for today’s high-speed traffic 


For the first time in years, the BIG 
NEWS of the Auto Show is a motor 
... the amazing new kind of motor 
in the new Nash “400”! A motor 
based on a new engineering dis- 
covery! A motor so simplified that 
it has 509 fewer parts! A motor so 
powerful, so smooth, so effortless 
that we’re offering $10,000 in Cash 
Prizes just to find words that will 
even describe it! 

But that’s only part of the story. 
This new engine has been built into 
a car that will give thousands of 
car owners an entirely new concep- 
tion of a low-priced automobile! 

The new Nash “400” is a big, 
luxurious, SUPER-SAFETY car— 
built for today’s mile-a-minute 
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traffic. It's much lower—and hasa 
wider rear tread in relation to its 
height and length than other cars— 
because 126% more auto fatalities 
happen on curves than from all 
other causes combined! 

It has the world’s first seamless, all- 
steel body with girder-steel frame, 
steel roof, steel floor! And BIG 
SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

larger in relation to car weight 
than in any other car at any price! 

See the new Nash “400” at the 
Auto Show or at any Nash-LaFay- 
ette showroom. Ride in it. Then 
tell us what words you think would 
describe its marvelous new motor. 
The Nash Motors Company, Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. 








THE SENSATIONAL, NEW MOTOR 
IN THE NASH “400” is based on a new 
discovery in engineering. So simplified 
that it has 509 fewer parts! Uses less gas 
and oil than the smallest cars! 


WHY YOU CAN STOP IT 
THAN ANY CAR EVER BUILT! Great 
big super-hydraulic brakes—larger in re- 
lation to car weight than in any other car 
at any price! 


gas 


WHY IT’S THE HARDEST CAR IN 
THE WORLD TO TIP OVER! It’s 
lower .. . with a wider rear tread in rela- 
tion to height and length than other cars. 
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H400 


DeLuxe models $10 to $25 higher. 1936 LaFayette $595 and up, f.0.b. 


factory. Big, luxurious 1936 Ambassador models in two series, 


35 and 


up f.o.b. factory. Convenient terms, low rates through the Authorized 


Nash-C.1.T. Finance Plan. 


Nash Automatic Cruising Gear available on all “400” and Ambassador 
models at slight extra cost. Reduces engine revolutions % at high speeds, 
Saves up to 25% in gasoline and up to 50% in oil. 


SEE IT AT THE AUTO SHOW! 
Calvert Exhibit Hall, 2701 Calvert St., N. W. 
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With 85 per cent of the families 
of the nation possessing incomes of 
less than $3,000 per year, it becomes 
obvious that home building efforts 
must be planned in conformation 
with the economic divisions of our 
population. 


MODEST-COSF HOMES 

According to the studies made by 
the Committee for Economic Recov- 
ery, 35 per cent of our homes should 
not cost over $3,000, and 75 per cent 
of our homes should not cost over 
$5,000. 

If we can provide attractive and 
livable homes within the purchas- 
ing power of the masses, there is no 
question of finding willing buyers. 
In the mechanical refrigeration in- 
dustry, in 1921, with an average unit 
sales price of $550, only 5,000 units 
were disposed of, at a total sales 
volume of $2,750,000. In 1934, with 
a $172 unit sale, 1,368,000 units were 
sold, aggregating $235,984,000. Still, 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
homes of the country do not enjoy 
this convenience. 

There is na reason to believe that 
lower prices and an improved prod- 
uct should not appreciably increase 
the potential volume in the housing 


+ —_——_—_ 








I am tremendously encouraged by 
the growing acceptance of the dom- 
inating factor that home building 
will be in the return to normal em- 
ployment. 

PRIVATE BUSINESS 

This new conception of housing 
America is the task of private en- 
terprise. The government can en- 
courage, but it should limit its own 
activities to providing housing for 
that small group who are either to- 
tally or partially dependent upon 
society. They who usually find shel- 
ter in abject, depressive slums need 
shelter of a better type which will 
improve their mental and moral 
status. Let this be the govern- 
ment’s field, for, in any event, this 
group is always the ward of govern- 
ment. 

Certainly no one can deny that 
this nation is not plentifully en- 
dowed with potential opportunities 
for grogress. Opportunity is not 
dead! America is not over-built! 
America is not over-produced! It is 
under-bought! But unemployment 
will continue as long as we attempt 
to apply the principle of social con- 
trol of natural economic functions. 

Industry and commerce possess 
the initiative and the intelligence to 
meet the challenge of the times. 
When the Government is brought to 
a realization of its proper limita- 
tions and functions, and is willihg 
to work with private enterprise, 


then, and not until then, will the | 


TO THE BUILDING INDUSTRY + | 


employables be transferred from the 
relief rolls to the pay rolls of com- 
merce and industry. 

People frequently assume _ that 
the durable goods equipment of the 
country is completely built and that 
there will be no further demand for 
new equipment of this character. 


NEED OF DURABLE GOODS 

This is not the case. So long as our 
physical sciences and mechanical 
areas continue to develop—so long 
as men and women have new ideas 
and expanding wants—so long will 
we have to continue to build and 
rebuild the durable equipment of 
the country. We are no nearer to- 
day the ultimate goal of a com- 
pletely built country than we were 
40 years ago, unless we change our 
methods of conducting our affairs 
so as to stop the accumulation of 
savings and their flow into invest- 
ment in property or securities rep- 
resenting property. 

The unsound and even belliger- 
ent efforts to achieve mass social 
betterment through the legislative 
and taxing powers of government 
ignores the fundamental principle 
of real social security. Reemploy- 
ment and continued prosperity will 
never come from anything but from 
increased low-cost production. The 
people generally must be made to 
realize that it is the philosophy of 
plenty and not the philosophy of 
scarcity which will permit them to 
enjoy “the more abundant life.” 
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This lucky boy 


His first shave is with a Schick Shav- 
er. He will never know the messiness 
of lather. Never will he cut and scrape 
his face with a blade. For there are 
no blades in the Schick Shaver—noth- 
ing to sharpen or replace. Therefore 
the Schick pays for itself many times 
over, 


Under the shaver's gentle shearing 
action, the skin remains soft and nat- 
ural. No matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin the Schick Shaver 
gives a quick, close shave. 


ASK YOUR DEALER to show you 
the Schick Shaver. If none is near 
you, send $15 to Department Pp. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM. 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.80.) 


SCHICK 







Operates on 
AC or DC 





industry as well. 














“SAFE cars... SAFELY driven” 





—fthe sensible answer to a national problem 





For 1936, Hudson makes a further . . and 
greater .. contribution to Motoring Safety 


To go when you want to... where you 
want to... how you want to... 

That is the real pleasure of owning an 
automobile. It is probably the main 
reason why there are more motor cars on 
American roads today than there are tele- 
phones o- radios in American homes. 


“Safety First’ Means 
Safety FIRST 


Since the day of the first automobile, only 
two restrictions have ever been placed on 
this freedom to come and go as you please. 
Safety for yourself and others. Obedience 
to the laws that govern motor car travel. 

No reasonable person can object to such 
regulations. 

The duty of “‘the man behind the wheel” 
is clear. Needless to say, “safety first’’ 
can have no meaning unless he is ready to 
make safety really first . . . willing to 
understand what safe driving is, and place 
life and property above a few seconds 
of time. 


Cars Engineered for Safety 


There is a further obligation . . . and it 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. It is their duty to 
design and build safe cars. To provide 


control along with power . . . good brakes 
along with acceleration . . . and strength 
along with speed. 
This has always been . . . and will con- 
tinue to be... the first consideration in 
the operation of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and in the design of its products. 
In the new 1936 Hudsons and Terra- 
planes, Hudson makes the most important 
contribution to motoring safety in its 27 
years of automobile manufacture. Not just 
one or two “talking points” . . . but cars 
that are engineered straight through for 
your safety and the safety of your family. 


New! Radial Safety 
Control! 


Most important of these 1936 developments 
is Radial Safety Control (patent applied 
for) . . . a wholly new principle of. front 
axle and spring design that makes riding 
safer, steering safer, and stopping safer. 

America’s first bodies ail of steel, with 
improved seamless steel roofs, are now 
combined with the world’s first safety engi- 
neered chassis .. . to make these the safest 
cars on today’s highways. 

There is new safety under foot with Duo- 
Automatic Hydraulic Brakes (patent 
applied for) ... double-safe stopping . . . 
the first hydraulics with a separate safety 


braking system that takes hold automati- 
cally in emergencies. 

Hudson’s Rhythmic Ride, too, brings 
new safety on the road... because long, 
gentle springs for the first time are free of 
all steering and braking strains. 


New Accuracy in Steering 


Tru-Line Steering, another 1936 improve- 
ment, brings new accuracy to the steering 
mechanism and new “road sense”’ to the 
steering wheel. 


And the Electric Hand, Hudson’s exclu- 
sive driving advancement, is available at 
small extra cost on all Hudsons and Terra- 
planes. Quicker, smoother shifting...easier, 
safer driving ... with both hands always 
on the wheel and both eyes on the road. 


A Safety Pledge... 
A Safety Plea 


Hudson pledges its continued cooperation 
with all the agencies working in this great 
crusade. And motorists may look with con- 
fidence to Hudson for still further engineer- 
ing developments in the cause of safety. 
To the public, we make one brief appeal: 
Drive safely... and drive only in cars 
that you know to be safe... of what- 
ever “‘make”’ they may be. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT. MICH. 


BUILT BY HUDSON—HUDSON SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP: HUDSON SIX. $710 AND UP: AND 
: ; . ; TERRAPLANE, $595 AND UP. 
F. ©. B. DETROIT (STANDARD GROUP OF ACCESSORIES EXTRA) i 


HUDSON .,.d TERRAPLANE 
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IFE for the assistant adminis- 

trators of the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administration recently 
has been given a touch of luxury 
not ordinarily associated with the 
hum-drum business of caring for 
the nation’s needy. 

They have each been furnished 
with a Government automobile and 
a private chauffeur and while the 
cars may not be classed as limou- 
sines, neither are they in the lowest 
priced class. 

Generally the privilege of a pri- 
vate automobile, with all expenses 
paid by the United States is re- 


served for cabinet members, heads , 


of agencies, and other officials of 

the highest rank. On Capitol Hill 

Speaker Byrns of the House and 

Vice President Garner are the only 

possessors of official limousines. 
xk 


VISIT TO THE MIKADO 


7ICE PRESIDENT GARNER has 


safely survived his audience 
with Emperor Hirohito of Japan— 
and without having to observe the 
Japanese custom requiring persons 
meeting with the Emperor to remove 
their shoes in his presence. 

However, according to reports re- 
ceived in Washington, the Vice 
President did venture somewhat into 
the gentle art of eating Japanese 
food with chopsticks. 

The Vice President is heading the 
substantial American delegation 


who have gone to the Orient to be | 


present at the ceremonies inaugu- 

rating the New Philippine Republic 

and—en route—to visit Japan. 
x* * 


AMONG THE NEW DEALERS 
NOVEL distinction has come to 
Rexford G. Tugwell, 


tration. At the opening of the re- 
cent Agriculture Department Chrys- 
anthemum show it was noted that 
one tall showy bloom was named 
the “Rexford G. Tugwell.” 

* * * While the State Depart- 
ment follows every diplomatic move 
in the East African Crisis, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and his as- 
sistants carefully chart every phase 
of the military campaign on de+ 
tailed maps. 

* * * Harry Hopkins of the FERA, 
and Chester Davis of the AAA have 
two things in common. They both 
have served as business managers 
of the Grinnell College weekly news- 
paper, Mr. Davis in 1911 and Mr. 
Hopkins in 1912. 

x * * 


A TOUCH ON THE PRESIDENT 
MERRILL Murray, acting chair- 

man of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, re- 
lates the following incident as 
proof that not even the President’s 
office—which is his way of referring 
to the White House executive offices 
—has always understood the func- 
tions of his committee. 

Recently the White House for- 
warded to the Committee a letter 
from a man who wrote the Presi- 
dent he wanted a loan of $150. If 
the loan is arranged, wrote the 


would-be borrower, “I will not say | 


anything about it.” 
x «ie 


THE SARTOR! (AL COURT 

'ORMALITY of dress is no longer 

compulsory at Supreme Court 
sessions. 

Court functionaries-bailiff, clerk- 
crier, and marshal, always are for- 
mally attired and the justices as a 
rule wear dark clothes. But occa- 
sionally a justice appears on the 
bench wearing a bright hued tie. 

There was a time when formal at- 
tire was compulsory. In those days 
an emergency wardrobe was kept on 
hand at the Court Room. 
cluded a medium-sized tail coat— 


apparently designed to fit everyone | 


—collars of assorted sizes and a 
-black tie or two. Whenever a law- 
yer came sartorially unprepared he 


merely applied to the clerk of the | 


court for a loan of the coat and 
other equipment. 

But that era is past, although the 
more experienced lawyers still pre; 
fer to appear for argument attired 
in formal clothing. 

x* * * 


PITY THESE THREE 
7HEN the law providing for the 
succession of cabinet members 
to the position of ranking officials 
of the United States in the case of 
absence of the President and Vice 
President was passed, the Depart- 
ment of Interior was the youngest 
member of the cabinet family. 
That enactment has never been 
revised. 
Consequently Secretaries Wallace, 
Roper, and Perkins are omitted as 
possible successors. 


the others down to Secretary Ickes, 
these latter three could never be 


President pro-tem. 
GLENN NIXON. 


Adminis- | 


trator of the Resettlement Adminis- | 


It in- | 


Thus, even if a | 
wholesale holocaust eliminated all | 


























1. An Agriculture Official Explains Crop Control. 
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2. A Corn-hog Producer of lowa Casts His Vote. 
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5. Farmers Receive Their Benefit Payments. 
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6. Federal Counsellors Aweit a Court-Decision. 
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Corn-Hogs & Triple A 


MORE pigs for the coming years. 
Higher prices for hog raisers. 
Lower costs for pork consumers. 

That is the immediate objective of 
the Federal Government’s farm agen- 
cies which are seeking to stabilize ulti- 
mately all food supplies so as to bring 
them closer into line with food de- 
mands. 

Assured by an overwhelming vote 
that corn-hog producers, as well as 
other major farm groups, are in favor 
of the New Deal crop adjustment pro- 
gram, Agriculture officials are carry- 
ing forward their plans for an “ever 
normal granary,” and are arranging 
for conferences this week with farm- 
ers from the corn-hog States to work 
out a crop control program for the 
next two years. 

In the offing, however, is a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States which may possibly nullify the 
Government’s attempts to collect proc- 
essing taxes, and thus remove the 
mainspring from the New Deal farm 
machinery. 


“ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY” 

The Triple A (Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration) with its crop 
control programs, its “ever normal 
granary” plans, and everything else 
that it stands for is the “fair-headed 
child” of the New Deal. Administra- 
tion officials regard it as one of its 
chief political assets. And that is why 
such great importance has been at- 
tached to the corn-hog poll just taken. 

For many, many months executives 
of the agricultural agencies have been 
explaining the purpose and plans of 
the AAA to the farmers of the coun- 
try. Aside from the representatives of 
certain farm organizations, county 
agents and officials from Washington 
have talked with farmers about crop 
adjustment (Photo No. 1.) 

Saturday, October 26, marked the 
day set for a referendum on continu- 
ance of the corn-hog program. 

Almost a million farmers—941,403 to 
be exact—went to the rural polls and 
cast their ballots. 

Each’ produter (Photo No. 2), ‘in 
casting his vote, decidedwhether he 
wanted an AAA program or not. 

Anxious moments filled the next few 
days for Administration officials. They 
felt that their plans would be upheld, 
but they knew not with what en- 
thusiasm. 

For days, clerks in Washington, 
under the supervision of executives, 
tallied the votes (Photo No. 3). The 
final score showed: 813,063 in favor of 
a new plan of control; and 128,340 
against continuance of the corn-hog 
control program. 

. In other words, a better than six to 
one majority. 

And so, the triple A began immedi- 
ately to confer with farmers about 
drawing up corn-hog contracts for the 
next year for more than one and a 
third million commercial producers. 

After forms have been decided upon, 
farmers will be asked, as they have 
been in the past, to sign contracts with 
the Government (Photo No. 4), per- 
haps for a four-year period so as to 
place the program on a more per- 
manent basis. Principal inducement 
for the farmers, of course, will con- 
tinue to be the benefit payments 
(Photo No. 5). 

While officials have tentatively de- 
cided upon a plan to permit a full 
quota of hogs for next year, they feel 
that corn production should be con- 
tinued downward in accordance with 
demand. 

In the meantime, they have an- 
nounced a lending policy on corn of 
45 cents a bushel for this year’s crop. 

This may be the beginning, says 
Secretary Wallace, of the “ever normal 
granary” plan. 


DICTUM OF THE COURT 

But the whole New Deal farm pro- 
gram may be upset by the Supreme 
Court. 

Before the Court there rests a num- 
ber of cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of the processing taxes. 
Major attention is being focused on 
the so-called Hoosac Mills case, in 
which a lower court ruled the AAA as 
unconstitutional on the grounds that 
it delegated legislative powers to the 
Executive and sought by taxes to con- 
trol intrastate agricultural . produc- 
tion. 

Government attorneys, headed by 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 
and Solicitor General Stanley Reed 
(Photo No. 6). are seeking a reversal 
of the lower court’s decision. 

Last Monday, the Supreme Court 
despite a request on the part of the 
Solicitor General for an early hearing 
set December 9 as the date for argu- 
ments in the case. 

And so, when the Court hands down 
its decision, probably some time early 
in 1936, the Administration will know 
whether its farm program can stand 
as it is or will have to be changed to 
conform with the United States Con- 
stitution. 

ALLAN. SHERMAN. 
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|PWA’s Helping Hand 
For Our Schoolhouses 


Half Billion Dollars Given for 
Educational Plant Construction 


HE nation’s school bells are ring- 

ing out a half-billion dollar tune 
—through courtesy of the PWA. 

During the depression years, ac- 
cording to PWA Administrator Ickes, 
the nation’s schools have been given 
a half billion dollar lift in the form 
of educational plant construction. 


NEED RECOGNIZED 

The need for such aid has long 
been recognized by both federal 
authorities and educational leaders. 
Only recently a survey by the Na- 
tional Education Association with 
respect to less than half the states 
and only about ninety cities over 
30,000 in population in other states 
disclosed that 687,611 pupils are 
housed in school buildings which 
have been condemned as unsafe or 
unsanitary; 618,068 are housed in 
portable, rented, or other temporary 
structures; 391,748 can attend school 
only part time: because of inade- 
quate housing facilities; and 2,301,- 
220 are attending small schools, 
which in the judgment of chief state 
school officers, ought to be aban- 
doned in favor of large consolidated 
schools. 

Estimating from these figures, the 
NEA declared that additional build- 
ing facilities for 2,700,000 pupils are 
required merely to replace con- 
demned and temporary structures 
and to provide full-time accommo- 
dations for all pupils. 


AID FOR LOCAL GROUPS 


Mr. Ickes points out that since 
PWA began making loans and 
grants in the Summer of 1933 allot- 
ments have been made to more than 
3,000 cities, towns, school districts 
and other public bodies for school, 
college and library_construction. 

An up to the minute study of 
PWA’s school building docket re- 
veals that 3,099 projects have been 
federally aided at a total cost of 
$488,612,317. This however, takes 
into account only the non-Federal 
projects and does not include $11,- 
500,000 allotted for purely Federal 
educational building projects. 

Under the original PWA school 
construction program nearly 1,000 





school projects habe been completed 
and are now in use. The others 
| with few exceptions, Mr. Ickes says, 
are under construction. 

The 2,133 educational projects in 
the new PWA program, he disclosed, 
includes 2,038 elementary and high 
school projects,71- college ‘and uni*” 
versity projects, 18 public library 
projects and 11 other educational 
projects. 
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VITALIS Famer) 


and the 
“60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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dandruff disappears. Your hair 
takes on new vitality. It looks 
healthy because it is healthy. It 
stays in place. It has a good- 
looking lustre to it—but not a 
“patent-leather” shine. 

Use the “60-Second Workout” 
freely, whenever you like. In ad: 
dition, here’s a good hunch: Use 
Vitalis and a quick, vigorous 
massage before your shampoo— 
as well as afterward—and you'll 
have a head of hair that cannot 


OU'RE one man in a million 
if your hair doesn’t need help. 
Every head of hair needs atten- 
tion and care! And that’s why 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 
out” wins its way—pays its way 
—from the first workout. It gives 
you healthy and handsome hair 
because it “wakes up” your scalp 
—speeds circulation around the 
hair roots—stimulates hair-health 
at its source. 
Tight, dry scalps relax and 








loosen under the “60- be topped for perfect 
Second Workout.” cleanliness, good 
Vitalis with massage looks, good health. 


quickens the circula- 
: ASK YOUR SARBER— 


flow of the natural, (a+ tain, Whes he 
ishing oils, I _ $a7y Vicalie—cakce his advice. 
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most advanced luxury and com- 
fort features—at a price that 
makes it neither costly to buy 
nor to own. 


You'll get a real thrill when 
you drive this fine, distinctive 
car. And you'll enjoy the solid 
satisfaction of knowing that 
Reo engineers have built this 
six to perform brilliantly and 





“WIG! Powerful! Beautiful! Unquestionably 

America’s Finest Six!’’ These are the com- 

ments of enthusiastic motor-show visitors as 
they inspect the new Reo Flying Cloud. 


Definitely out of the commonplace in design, 
the 1936 Reo Flying Cloud offers the year’s 


THE SIX ‘WITH ALL FINE-CAR-“PEATURES:.. 


* Prices f. 0. b. Lansing; subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra 





THE NEW REO FLYING CLOUD 










THE VERDICT 
OF THE CROWDS— 


STi Wa 


economically over a long term of years. 





The margins of safety and driving ease that 
distinguish the new Flying Cloud are truly ex- 
ceptional. And beneath its graceful exterior are 
those sturdy qualities you naturally seek in a 
quality car. There's a big, powerful engine 
— smooth, quiet, eagerly re- 
sponsive. There's big-car weight 
and balance. And for your pro- 
tection, you get an X-braced 
frame, hydraulic brakes and 
an all-steel body. Reo is a 
quality six—the finest Six in 
America by every modern 
standard. See it today — at the 
Automobile Show or the 
nearest Reo salesroom. 


$795—$8958 


REO MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Rising Traffic Toll 
Deplored by Press 


SOME NEWSPAPERS URGE PUNISH- 
MENT, OTHERS WOULD TRAIN 
RECKLESS DRIVER. 














The press of the nation takes up the 
pictographic showing by The United 
States News of the total of deaths from 
reckless automobile driving as compared 
with the fatalities suffered during all 
the wars in the country’s history. 

Drastic punishment for reckless drivers 
is urged by 58 per cent of the comment- 
ing newspapers as a remedy. The other 
42 per cent places heavier emphasis on 
the teaching of safe driving as the most 
efficient means of checking the rising tide 
of highway deaths. 


MPRISONMENT and money fines, as well as loss 

of driving licenses, are advocated by the press 

as means to check the mounting toll of auto 

deaths on the highway. A summary of the 

slaughter is given by the Los Angeles Times 
thus: 

“The United States News calls attention in 
striking fashion to the fact that the Four Horse- 
men of Peace ride a more rough-shod pace over 
the highways than the Four Horsemen of War do 
over the trenches. These peace-time Four Horse- 
men it names as Death, Permanent Disability, 
Injuries and Economic Loss, resulting from mo- 
tor-car accidents. 

“In fifteen years, from 1920 to 1935, deaths 
from motor-car accidents exceeded the war 
deaths of American soldiers in 150 years by 
144,579. 

“The Four Horsemen of Peace are riding hard. 
In 1913 motor vehicles caused only 5 per cent of 
all the deaths by accident in that year. In 1934, 
motor vehicles caused 33 per cent of all acti- 
dental deaths. 

“In a rough analysis of the statistics, The 
United States News finds that 1 to 2 per cent of 
the drivers causing mortal accidents were physi- 
cally defective; 6 per cent had been drinking, 
and about 1 per cent were asleep at the wheel. 
The remainder were reasonably normal and in 
possession of their faculties! 

“Ages of drivers causing the largest number of 
mortal accidents were found to be 18 to 19 years. 

“About half the mortalities are among pedes- 
trians. Of these 3 to 5 per cent are physically 
defective and 7 to 8 per cent had been drinking. 
More than half were struck between crossings or 
when otherwise jaywalking. 


MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR 


“The war battle casualties shown by The United 
States News,” according to the Indianapolis News 
(Rep.), “included 4,044 in the Revolution, 1,958 in 
the War of 1812, 1,549 in the Mexican War, 110,070 
in the Civil War on the northern side and 74,524 
in the Confederate ranks, 1,704 in the Spanish 
War and 50,550 in the World War, a total of 
244,357. During the last fifteen years, 388,936 per- 
sons have been killed in accidents in which auto- 
mobiles were involved, nearly half of them being 
pedestrians.” 

The Indianapolis paper also points out: “The 
war figures do not include those who died of 
disease or accident, but only those who were 
killed outright in battle or succumbed from the 
effect of wounds. It is probable that if the figures 
could be extended to include the war wounded as 
compared with the completely or partially dis- 
abled in automobile accidents, the figures would 
be even more impressive. Last year automobile 
accidents caused more than 105,000 total disabil- 
ties and about 1,150,000 slighter injuries.” 


PEDESTRIAN VICTIMS 

“The United States News,” declares the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel (Ind.), “gives simply another 
set of statistics emphasizing the dangers of traf- 
fic and the appalling price of American speed 
and carelessness. It may help to set people to 
thinking and when that process starts perhaps 
some more effective remedy than we now have 
may be evolved. 

“Not all this is chargeable to the reckless 
driver. Half of the victims were pedestrians and 
five out of eight of these were struck while cross- 
ing a street in the middle of the block. Three 
out of five of them were in some‘respect physt- 
cally defective. Study of traffic safety, as we 
have remarked before, must include the educa- 
tion of careless pedestrians.” 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

“The statement by The Unjted States News,” 
it is shown by the Peoria (Ill.) Star (Ind.), “prove 
that the automobile is more deadly than war. In 
fifteen years it had killed 50 per cent more Ameri- 
canes than all our wars have killed in a century 
and a half. We raise up our hands in holy horror 
against war, yet we do little or nothing about a 
massacre that is infinitely worse. 

“Don’t you think it is just about time that 
— was being done to curb this appalling 

“Education cannot do it alone. It must march 
hand in hand with traffic law enforcement, which 
is up to law officials everywhere.” 


PROBLEM FOR GOVERNMENT 

“These figures from The United States News,” 
Says the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News (Dem.), 
“are horrible to contemplate. As the casualties 
continue unabated something must be done to 
shock the people into an adequate realization of 
what is taking place. The people are not suffici- 
ently alarmed or these acidents could not occur. 
In one way or andther the public would find a 
way to prevent them, just as it found ways to cut 
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New Jersey Sales Tax 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.): 

HREE months after its adoption, New Jersey’s 

2 per cent sales tax has been repealed by a 
special session of the Legislature called for that 
purpose alone. 

The pressure for repeal is indicated by the 
votes of the two houses of the Legislature. The 
Senate voted unanimously against the tax, and 
the three votes cast for it in the House were by 
members who are not candidates for reelection. 

Governor Hoffman, who still believes the tax 
a fair and valuable method of raising emergency 
funds, did not bother to go through the for- 
mality of vetoing the repeal bill, which would 
have been promptly passed over his objection. 

The only defense that the advocates of the 
sales tax could offer was that in the short time 
it had been in force it had demonstrated its 
ability to raise revenue. 





down fire losses, reduce accidents in industry and 
on the railroads, cut the death rate in many cases 
and limit the spread of contagious diseases. 

“These auto accidents—the vast majority of 
them—are nat accidents literally. They are not 
catalogued with what the law calls ‘acts of 
God.’ They result from inexcusably reckless 
driving, of high speed machines,. of inadequate 
tests for drivers, possibly of lack of police regu- 
lation in some instances and of other practices 
which can and must be changed, if this major 
national disaster is to be curtailed.” 





Press Favors Plan 
For Lower Prices 


ONLY 14 PER CENT OF COMMENT- 
ING NEWSPAPERS REJECT SUG- 
GESTION OF BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION 

Does the Brookings Institution pro- 
posal, in its study “Income and Economic 
Progress,” envisage a better economic 
system than that offered by the New 
Deal? 

“It does,” say 86 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers, while the Brookings 
proposal is rejected by 14 per cent of the 
editorials on the ground that it fails to 
have force with some classes of produc- 
tion. 
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REPORT recommending an economic system 

for the field of production, which is presented 
by the Brookings Institution, as a result of three 
years of research, is accepted by the large pro- 
portion of the newspapers as offering greater 
freedom than is to be found under the measures 
advocated by the Roosevelt Administration, and 
is held to be a method of release from the con- 
dition of regimentation. This regimentation has 
been strongly condemned, as an objectionable 
feature of the New Deal, 


REGIMENTATION JUSTIFIED? 

In explanation of its support of the Brookings 
method, the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.) 
declares: 

“The conclusion must be that the agricultural 
situation today would be far from disastrous if 
the AAA had not been contrived by the New 
Dealers. 

“To increase the agricultural income only 7 
per cent above what it would be as a result of 
the drought the ‘reconstructionists’ in Washing- 
ton have imposed Federal regimentation on pro- 
ducers, processors and consumers. Does the 7 
per cent gain justify sacrifice of American prin- 
ciples and the demoralized pork marketing 
System?” 

“The New Dealers,” according to the San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Evening News (Dem.), “have sought 
to bring about an economy of scarcity. The 
AAA has paid farmers from the Federal treas- 
ury, not to grow cotton, corn, wheat and pota- 
toes; it has killed off pigs and cattle to get rid 
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of the meat-surplus and put up prices. Such 
measures avowedly are only for the emergency, 
but they have produced moral effects which will 
be difficult to overcome. . 

“The Brookings experts consider that the first 
essential step toward a stablized prosperity is to 
‘study ways and means to reduce prices all 
along the line. The report adds, ‘This is the 
great challenge presented to business men in 
the years that lie ahead.’ However, it should 
be pointed out that making goods cheap will 
not help much unless people have both buying- 
power and the will to buy.” 


EFFECT ON LIVING STANDARDS 

“It would mean a constantly higher general 
standard of living in this country,” thinks the 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), and that paper ad- 
vises: 

“Industrialists would do well to go into the 
Brookings idea. They would do well to follow 
the continuation of the study with attention, for 
the institution will now consider ways and means 
to effect what it feels must be effected.” 

“There are some industries,” states the Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.), “which have been able to 
comply with the Brookings formula. Motor 
manufacturers generally have cut prices without 
lowering wages; so has the industry of generat- 
ing electricity; so ‘thave the makers of radio sets 
and there are others. On the other hand, it is 
plain that the principle is not of universal ap- 
plication.” 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Census of Pay-Rollers 

Sir:—In view of the large amount of 
Federal, State, county and city taxes be- 
ing collected and continually added to, 
it has been suggested that a census be 
made of all employes in the employment 
of Federal, State, county and city gov- 
ernments, the number employed by each 
and the number of families depending on 
the collection of taxes for a living. Such 
a census might be a ‘step in the right 
direction looking toward getting taxes 
and double taxes reduced. 

Of course, the large number of Fed- 
eral employes now on the pay rolls helps 
out in keeping the trend toward better 
business conditions improving, but the 
keeping of numerous .unnecessary em- 
ployes on the pay rolls, necesitating con- 
tinued heavy taxes and new forms of 
taxation, can prove a drawback to busi- 
ness and individuals, as well as being a 
dangerous situation to good government. 
Atlanta, Ga. J. H. TAYLOR. 


~** 


“Political Strap-Hangers” 
Sir:—If we could find a*way to get 
some of the political big-wig strap- 
hangers out of the political picture, those 
whose only claim is that they wear a 
certain political badge and who believe 
that because of this the Government 
should provide them a fat and luxurious 
income for life, and in their stead elect 
some real statesmen, we would likely all 
be better off. First allegiance to a politi- 
cal party and second to the country is 
not my idea of a statesman. 
Pargo, N. D, W. J. HUTSINPILLER. 
x *e* 


Gen. Johnson’s Advice 
Sir:—While I am not particularly an 
admirer of Gen. Hugh Johnson, he cer- 
tainly said a mouthful in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and wouldn't it be a good 
idea for the President to accompany 
“his shock battalions back to the de- 
lousing stations for renovation”? 
Fort Myers, Fla. G. A. CLINE. 
x** 


Doubts AAA Philosophy 

Sir:—I'm a farmer, one of the mil- 
lions who have not received any of the 
processing tax * * * The processing tax 
is taken from the consumer in the form 
of higher prices on the basic necessities 
of life and paid to the farmer not to 
produce those necessities, not to hire 
labor, actually to create unemployment 
all along the line, because every million 
pigs not grown and every million bushels 
of corn and wheat not grown would 
have given thousands of men work in its 
transition from the farms to the kitch- 
ens of the nation and they are desper- 
ately needed in those kitchens. Seems 


to me like a fine penalty on the con- 
sumer because he has the basic desire 
to exist. And a something-for-nothing 
handout for the farmer. 

I believe it is economically unsound 
because, although we grant the farmer 
needs purchasing power, it is important 
how he gets it. Just because he needs 
it is not sufficient reason for hi-jacking 
the consumer any more than because a 
bandit needs money he is justified in 
robbing a bank. 

MRS MABELL H, FRANK. 
Rochester, Minn. 
x*k 


Glad To Pay His Share 

Sir:—In the heat of the Hoover- 
Roosevelt tussle Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike were of the belief that the 
farmers and like producers were the 
backbone of the country and until they 
received something for their products, 
recovery was a distant dream. 

The New Deal is doing just that. Re- 
covery is well on its way. I am paying 
more for what I need and use but I am 
also getting more for my services. 

The New Deal is a Raw Deal only to 
the sore-heads. C. PALAZZOLO. 
El Paso, Tex. 

xk 


Share-Croppers’ Plight 

Sir:—Just read your article on the 
AAA in your Oct. 21 issue. I am not so 
familiar with the wheat growers’ part 
of this alphabetical baby, but I do know 
considerable about the cotton situation, 
having dealt in cotton through the 
Southwest for nearly 40 years. 

Now the landowners, particularly the 
big ones, claim it is real “good pickin’ "— 
cash on the barrel head, too, from Uncle 
Sam. Yes, they hold elections and they 
“resolute” and wax warm. But what about 
the million or so renters and share- 
croppers who are on relief and in the 
bread-lines? It’s a real pity the people 
could not see and hear their verdict. 
But you don’t see any of these boys in 
the cotton country doing much voting 
or having any say that you can hear of. 


Yeah! This AAA is fine business—“in 
a pig’s eye!” W. M. DAY. 
Seabrook, Tex. 


xe tk 


Regimentation Defended 

Sir:-—If the capitalistic system is to be 
saved from itself, which is what Roose- 
velt is trying to do, business has to be 
regulated, and thoroughly. The buying 
power of the masses will never match 
up with the possibilities of our wonder- 
ful production capacity until hours per 
week are reduced to 30—and later still 
less. Child labor and minimum wage laws 
must be enforced. 

If the Supreme Court cannot prevent 
capital from exploiting the public be- 
cause of State rights, then a change in 
the Constitution is certainly in order. 

In other words, we have to choose be- 
tween maintaining an ever-increasing 
army of technologically unemployed on 


the dole and a more equable distribution 
of wealth produced. I consider the latter 
the “American” way. And Wilson and 
Roosevelt are the only Presidents in re- 
cent years who have sensed the funda- 
mentals of this problem. E. A. CROKER. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


xk * 
Rents Out of Reach 


Sir:—-I wonder how many families can 
rent the houses at $5 a room that Mr. 
Tugwell is trying to get poor people to 
live in? How far will $19 a month go? 
Not far enough to buy food for one. 
*** Mr, Wallace has a great idea, mak- 
ing it so hard on us poor by that proc- 
essing tax on the food we need most. 
* * * He had better cut out this paying 
the farmers not to plant and keeping a 
shortage on meat. MRS. W. J. HILL. 
Tampa, Fila. ° 

x * * 


People “Waking Up” 

Sir:—If only the American people as 
a whole could read and analyze the very 
fine back page article in your issue of 
October 14. This article so clearly shows 
faults as they now exist, in the policies 
of our National Administration. * * * 

At last the American people are be- 
ginning to awaken, and may the good 
Lord protect that crowd in Washington 
when our people are really awake. 

To you much praise is due for your 
untiring efforts to show things as they 
are. E. A. INGRIM. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

x kk 


Highway Safety 

Sir:—I want to take this opportunity 
to express commendation for the strik- 
ing manner in which the automobile ac- 
cident situation was protrayed in the 
October 14 issue of The United States 
News, It is a very effective page, and 
I am arranging to send it out to the 
State Governors. LEW R. PALMER. 
Conservation Engineer, Equitable Life 

Assurance Society. 
New York City. 

Sir:—Page 1 of The United States 
News of October 14 was so illustrative 
of a subject which every good citizen 
should take seriously—traffic safety both 
by pedestrians and automobilists—that 
it was instantly recognized as being 
most suitable for a central figure in the 
display, which the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington was erecting. 

The window display consists of a large 
billboard * * * with scenes of accidents 
from the current pictures in Washington 
newspapers grouped around The United 
States News display. 

HAROLD N. MARSH. 
President, Kiawanis Club. 
Washington, D. C. 





Sir:—Your very excellent pictorial 
comparison of the deaths caused by war 
and by automobile accidents in this 
country which was published in your 


October 14 edition has been brought to 
our attention. We want to congratulate 
you on this striking presentation. 
DWIGHT McCRACKEN, 
Highway Saftey Supervisor, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
ea] @ 


Townsendism in Ohio 

Sir:—I am a Townsendite and am all 
for the McGroarty Bill. We have six 
large clubs in Canton, President McKin- 
ley’s home town, of which I am very 
proud. * * * Now, if President Roosevelt 
would only bring himself to adopt the 
Townsend Plan, we would be out of this 
depression in no time. ANNA SIPE. 
Canton, O. 

x** 


Indigestion 

Sir:—The indigestible mass of half- 
baked theories cooked up by the inex- 
perienced chets in our New Deal politi- 
cal kitchen and okayed by Grandmother 
Congress without ever looking at the 
recipe should be fatal to our infant in- 
dustries and will take a lot of pepsin to 
Save the old ones. How can we compel 
these cooks to eat their own cooking? 
Denver, Colo. Cc. R. SLUSSER. 

ee @ 


Political Ache? 

Sir:—Your paper has a bad case of 
political stomach ache. * * * I am not so 
hot for everything Roosevelt has done, 
but be square with him. 

Little Rock, Ark. E. A. STANLEY. 
x** * 


“Riding For a Fall’? 


Sir:—Yours is the most biased, unjust 
standpat sheet I have ever read. If any 
persons believe your conclusions they are 


riding for a fall, and if sufficient people 


do the result will be the same. G.M 
Oakland,, Calif. 
x * * 


Distrusts Propaganda 

Sir:—Reading the letters in The 
United States News it appears to me 
that some of the gentlemen, and ladies, 
too, for that matter, do npt take into 
consideration the fact that The United 
States News was established to give the 
truth, to make the people conversant 
with the facts as they appear in Wash- 
ington. So far it has loomed as a bril- 
liant light charting us through the dcean 
of what we consider prolix mendacity 
pouring out of Washington. 

It would appear to me that what the 
people are begging for today are the 
facts. Never before have I seen such a 
hungering for truth. The day The 
United States News ceases to give us the 
facts, it will not be worth a hoot. It 
will be merely a speck on the flood of 
propaganda with which Washington is 
deluging the country. We want the un- 
adultered truth, whether it is palatable 
or not. Gentlemen, may your pens never 
get rusty. A. S. FENTON. 
Marcell, Minn, 


Corn-Hog Policy 
Divides Editors 


UNFAIR TO CONSUMER, MAJOR- 
ITY OPINION—MINORITY 
FOR FARM PARITY. 











While the corn-hog farmers voted 
6-to-1 in favor of the curtailment policy 
of the A.A.A., the newspapers comment- 
ing on the referendum are divided: 54 per 
cent opposed and 46 per cent in favor. 
The affirmative position is based on the 
belief that farmers are entitled to parity 
with industry. The opposition argues that 
interests of consumers are seriously af- 
fected by the corn-hog curtailment. 


| ARGUMENTS on the corn-hog question indi- 





cate that it is an uncertainty in the public 
mind, and that there is likely to be a continuing 
debate whether the interests of the consumers 
and the producers can be harmonized in the 
return to prosperity. 


PROCESSING TAX EFFECTS 


Referring to the fact that the processing tax, 
now in dispute, is not a necessary part of the 
policy, the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald com- 
ments on the referendum: 

“Thus the farmer was voting simply on 
whether he wanted to continue the rain of gov- 
ernment checks. The outcome was not surpris- 
ing. The fact that so many opposed it is due to 
the farmers’ ingrained individualism and to pos- 
sible and perhaps unavoidable injustices in the 
administration of the program.” 

“The vote cast in the negative,” according to 
the Springfield (Ill.) State Journal (Rep.), “repre- 
sents a feeling that is quite apart from consider- 
ations which induced the experiment sponsored 









VOTE as You PLEASE, 
BUT BE SURE You 


} yore “RIGHT” 
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Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Distpatch 


| Trying to Make a ‘Yes Man’ Out of Him 








by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. It tells of 
an inherent distaste for anything that smacks of 
governmental control. It is expressive of that 
independence which resents paternalistic efforts 
in behalf of agriculture. Despite what Al Smith 
says, there are individuals quite willing to vote 
against Santa Claus, when that good saint is per- 
sonified by an agent of government.” 


CHALLENGE TO THE VOTE 


“There cannot be the slightest question,” con- 
tends the Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind, “of the 
inaccuracy of the vote in revealing the sentiment 
of the nation as a whole, for the most important 
voice to be heeded in any political move where 
it is desirable to learn as nearly as possible the 
popular viewpoint is that of the public at large— 
in this case the consumer. 

“More than that, how does the Administra- 
tion believe it can determine the real economic 
worth of such a policy by placing its fate not in 
the hands of any economist, nor by gauging it 
by any proven economic rule, but by putting the 
decision directly up to its beneficiaries?” 





Quips in the News 


Overtaxed Energy 
The remnants of a lost race of men reported 
wandering in the Canadian woods may be ex- 
hausted taxpayers.—From Indianapolis News. 
“eo. @ 


‘Breathing Spell’ Effective? 
President Roosevelt returns after three weeks 
at sea and says things are going to be better than 
ever before. It makes us sick to think we will 
never know what he would have said if he had 
Stayed a full mont ¥.—Portland Oregonian. 
x * x 


Clubs or Spades? 

Sleuths in the WPA organization are known 
as W-men, but it is not clear whether they at- 
tempt to give laggards the works or the work— 
New York Sun. 

% & 2 
In Process of Obsoletion 

New Dealers want to change the date of 
Thanksgiving Day. If they keep on much longer 
maybe they might as well abolish it—Saginaw 
Daily News. 


ee @ 
“They Don’t Amount to Much” 
“This country stands for sanity,” says Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland. Well, we stand for a 
little of it over here now and then, but we protest 
like the very devil._—Atlanta Journal. 
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’ + THE COST OF MOTORING + 





America to Spend 5.5 Billions For Cars 


And Their Care This Year—Where 
Registrations: Are Rising Most 





HE PEOPLE of the United States 

probably will spend this year 
$3,795,000,000 for passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles, including ex- 
penditures for both new and used 
cars. 

In addition, even if they spend no 
more than in 1933, they wil! spend 
$1,725,114,000 for automotive serv- 
ices of various types — repairs to 
their automobiles, outlays for ga- 
rage rentals, parking lots and other 
incidental expenses connected with 
owning a car. 

The estimate of total expendi- 
tures for cars in this country is that 
of Howard S. Welch, chief of the 
Automotive-Aeronautics Trade Di- 
vision of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The figure on expenditures 
for services is the most recent avail- 
able, and was compiled by the 
Commerce Department in 1933. 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 

In many ways the American au- 
tomobile has come to symbolize a 
definite standard of living for the 
American citizen. It is more im- 
portant than many other modern 
inventions in the life of the aver- 
age American. 

For example, statistics show that 
there are more automobiles than 
bathrooms, that every day there are 
more people who use a car than use 
a toothbrush, and that there are 
more automobiles than telephones. 

Proof of the regard in which the 
average American holds the auto- 
mobile is to*be found in the figures 
on car registrations during the de- 
pression. In 1930 there were 26,- 
545,281 car registrations in this 
country, the highest total in our 
history. In 1933, when the decline, 
which began in 1931, was halted, 
there were still 23,843,591 cars reg- 
istered, a drop of only 10 per cent 
from the record high. 

Actual decline in the number of 
automobiles in use was probably 
even less. Gasoline consumption in 
both 1932 and 1933 exceeded that of 
1928, when business was more pros- 
perous. 

The automobile has become es- 
tablished as a necessity even among 
families in the $1,500 annual income 





bracket. Secretary of Commerce 


Roper recently pointed out that 
families whose total incomes in 1933 
were less than $1,500, were using in 
1934 more than 50 per cent of the 
automobiles reported in Fargo, 
North Dakota; Austin, Texas; Port- 
land, Maine; Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DECLINE IN REGISTRATIONS 

During the depression, the States 
which suffered the greatest loss in 
percentage of registrations of pas- 
senger cars were: South Carolina, 
29.2; Alabama, 28.7; Idaho, 25.2; 
Oklahoma, 24.8; Montana, 24.6; 
Arizona, 23.9; Florida, 23.7; Michi- 
gan, 22.0; New Mexico, 21.6; Iowa, 
21.2; and Arkansas, 20. 

On the basis of units registered, 
the heaviest losses during the de- 
pression were reported in the fol- 
lowing States: Michigan, 268,028; 
Ohio, 167,276; Texas, 163,274; Illi- 
nois, 158,943; Iowa, 151,375; Okla- 
homa, 126,401; Wisconsin, 124,044; 
and Pennsylvania, 117,980. 

States which suffered the least 
percentage losses wele: Mary- 
land, 0.5; Rhode Island, 0.8; New 
Jersey, 2.6; California, 2.8, and New 
York, 3.9. All the others lost 5 per 
cent or more. 

Since the greatest losses in car 
registrations occurred in the more 
rural States, the replacement de- 
mand in the last three years of in- 
creasing automobile sales has been 
heaviest in these areas. 

In comparison with 1933, the West 
and South would have had to in- 
crease registrations by 141 and 130 
per cent, respectively, to bring their 
ratio of registrations up to the same 
equation which existed in 1929. A 
rise of 150 per cent—the largest rel- 
ative increase—was insufficient to 
bring the Middle Western States 
abreast of the rest of the country 
in total of registrations now as 
compared with 1929. 


ESTIMATE OF. PURCHASES 

Mr. Welch estimates that—on the 
basis of a survey made by the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion—showing that the ratio of sales 
is 1.68 used cars to one new car— 
5,100,000 used cars will be sold in 
the United States this year. 

If these cars are sold at the aver- 
age sales price shown in the survey 








—$214.30 each—total used car ex- 
penditures for the year will be $1,- 
093,000,000. This represents an in- 
crease of 27 per cent over 1934 sales. 

Considering the national average 
new passenger car and truck deliv- 
ered price to be $853.17, the year’s 
expenditures for such vehicles will 
total $2,260,000,000, or 40 per cent 
over 1934, according to Mr. Welch. 

Sales of commercial vehicles this 
year have been running at a higher 
comparative level than sales of pas- 
senger cars. Registrations of com- 
mercial cars for the first half of the 
year totaled only 3.5 per cent below 
the corresponding figure for 1929. 

At $853 each, says Mr. Welch, 
truck expenditures for 1935 on the 
basis of the present sales outlook 
will total $442,000,000, an increase 
of 28 per cent over 1934. 








How Autos Change 
The Mode of Living 


Lower Expense of Suburban 
Life Cited by Dr. Howe 


O AUTOMOBILES help to reduce 

the high cost of living? 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Resettle- 
ment Administration investigator 
and former Consumers Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, says they do. 

At Washington and in some of 
the States it has been a common 
saying that people even mortgage 
their homes to buy a car. Many 
have done so. 

But Dr. Howe, just back from a 
study of European housing activi- 
ties and back-to-the-land move- 
ments for the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, says autos and shorter 
working hours are powerful forces 
that are resulting in millions of city 
dwellers moving to cheaper and 
more healthful homes in rural and 
suburban areas. 

The automobile, says Dr. Howe, 
has made it possible for a man to 
live thirty miles from his job, while 
the reduction of working hours gives 
him more time to go to and from 
work in the city. 

“And the next thing the auto will 
do,” says this economic adviser, “is 
to take the poor out of the cities, 
just as it has already taken the rich 
out on to their suburban areas far 
from the congested sections of a 
city. The next generation will not 
live on land of high value—ten dol- 
lars a square foot, for instance— 
when it can live on land that. costs 
a few hundred dollars an acre.” 























Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success, The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence, 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others! 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
~-more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
apg stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


Yr are not alone in asking that question. 







These books are FREE= 
ask for them 


‘How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and pa: oy every possible 
‘ear ae No matter what your situation, your 
andicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances, 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers.as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
ar who give full time to LaSalle training. 

These men check your work, guide you, and 

instruct you at every step according to your 










own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, eaoans yan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 

roblems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
egal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems, 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in :10re money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

, There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. —* 





Name 


LaSauie Exrenston UNIVERSITY 

Vept. 11348-L, Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 
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med, Address 





LaSalle Extension University 


1908-1933—-T wenty-five years of service to over 800,000 members 
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| AM THE CAR OF 1936 


= m= @ Ihave been designed to give you greater pleasure and greater safety. The first is accom- 
plished by brilliant new styling and performance that will thrill you to your finger tips. The 
second results from better braking, better bodies and an almost universal use of Safety Glass 
All-Around. There is hardly a manufacturer who does not provide it as standard equipment. 


ee ee 


Nothing in automotive history indicates more clearly the manufacturer's willingness to give 
the public what it wants than the remarkable rapidity with which Safety Glass All-Around has 
been made so readily and easily available. And there has seldom, if ever, been such general 
acceptance of an automotive product as that now accorded the Safety Glass made by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford. Buick, Cadillac, Graham, LaSalle, Oldsmobile and Pontiac use L-O-F Safety 
Glass All-Around in all models; Chevrolet uses it for all Safety Glass requirements; Auburn, 
Cord, Lincoln, Packard, Reo, Studebaker and Willys use it for a large part of their requirements, ; 


Such significant recognition of one Safety Glass can imply but one thing . . . that it is unques- 
tionably a superior product. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Built to Survive Thrilling Safety Tests .. . America’s Big 
Money-Saving Car ... “Beauty Winner” of 1936... | 


















~ $ Famous for dependability, safety, safety-steel bodies... Balanced 
. \ and g y of op » Driving Control . . . more spacious, | 
: = Dodge now stepsoutaheadwithsheer, more luxurious interiors . . + and 


; ‘ breath-taking beauty... sets the pace b 1 i 
MUON above all the 
: a At for all 1936 cars with sensational new sa Sie cng Ag 
Qf = style and smartness... 
Be ES WI97 All over the country noted auto- 
* : l mobile editors and stylists— men and 
a 4 women who know—are showering See this brilliant new Dodge today. 
‘ i praise and admiration on the new Drive it—see for yourself how much 
SMART AND = Dodge. “The Smartest, handsomest extra value it gives you for justafew 
pl 2 -— a looking — Dodge ever dollars more than the lowest-priced 
uilt, le 
EXQUISITE STYLING “7011 tights By point, compare = 
“Here's anose —fender sweep—all the necessary 
made to clip accessories—are parts of the car 
the breeze— design—an exquisite job of styl- 


Point by point, compare this 
thrilling new Dodge with any car 
emart and ing,” says Lilly Daché, famous 
sleck as the rican designer. 


selling within $500 of its price... 
Dodge gives you the “Airglide Ride” Through the official Chrysler Motors Com- 
mercial Credit Plan you will find it easy to 
sharp prow of 
aspeed-boat,” 


J 
NEATLY TAILORED,” 


says Sally Milgrim,nation- er 
ally-known creator of . , 
women’s styles. “The instrument panel with 
sleek modern trim is as neatly tailored as 
anything I have ever seen.” 


the powerful Dodge engine which 
owners already report gives them 18 
to 24 miles per gallon... saves up 
to 20% on oil. 
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DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Cofporation 








+++ @enuine hydraulic brakes... arrange time payments to fit your budget. 


, BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe 
Ne bg. $ $540, Rumble Seat Coupe $695, 2-door Sedan 
-SAVING 3695, Touring Sedan (2-door with built-in trunk) 
MONEY. VIN #720, 4-door Sedan $735, Touring Sadan (4-door 
~~ built-in trunk) $760. *List prices at factory, 


‘rort, ot t i special 
DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN LOWEST-PRICED cans equinatent etre. ae now notion 





delphia fash- 
ionist. 
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+ AUTOMOBILE PROSPERI 


A UTOMOBILE workers are find- 
““ ing more money in their pay 
envelopes. 

There sre more jobs that continue 
through most of the year. That 
means that temporary employment 
which characterized the industry in 
the 1934 season is being largely 
eliminated. Not more than 10 per 
cent of auto factory employes in 


1935 are in a temporary or part-time | 


category. 
“Simmered down, the statisticians 
of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association figure that employes in 
the automobile plants of the United 
States are averaging earnings at a 
new high rate of almost 74 cents per 
hour. They say a majority of 
workers are earning more than that. 


It is a high-powered industry in | 


which the factory workers are com- 
ing into their own in important 
gains in both actual earnings and 
steadier employment and so are 
sharing in the industry’s recovery 
from the depression. 


INDUSTRY’S FALL AND RISE 

It was in 1929 that America’s 
greatest depression began, when 
everything, figuratively, began 
plumping downward. Now AMA 
says the annual earnings of the 
average regular employe in the in- 


dustry, “in terms of real income or ' the first ten 


States News 
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More Continuous J 


Older Employes Enjoy Favored Status 


+ 
> automobile manufacturing. cities | 
obs at Higher Pay— rose 6 per cent. That, they say, 
means a net gain of roughly 20 per 
cent or more in the employes’ pur- 


chasing power. 





purchasing power,” will equal the 
individual earnings of 1929, before 
the downward plump. 


For ten months of the 1935-model 
production season, the average 
earnings of automobile workers 
jumped 28 per cent over the simi- 
lar period of 1934. 


in the same comparative period. 
And, according to the auto manu- 
facturers, and even greater per- 


centage of improvement in individ- | 
ual earnings is anticipated for the | 
entire production year of 1935. That 


vision of even greater wage im- 
provement is based on the unusual 
demand for cars of all kinds as the 
year 1935 aproaches a close. 

All of which the auto manufac- 


turers point out is significant in an | 


industry whose ten-month pay roll 
disbursements ran this season up to 
$378,000,000, or almost 27 per cent 
more than in the 1934 production 
season. 

Here are outstanding features of 
months of the 1935- 


That is 2 per | 
cent more than the percentage of | 
increase in wholesale sales of cars | 


RESULT OF CAREFUL PLANNING 
The production years on which 
these comparisons are made by the 
manufacturers date from the 
month of lowest employment when 
a majority of the plants are being 


| model production season, compared 
with 1934: 

Substantial increases in continu- 
ous employment of individual work- 
ers, amounting to three weeks’ more | 


equipped to turn out new models. 

How are all these gains brought 
about? Answer the factory execu- 
tives: by advance manufacture of 
sub-assemblies, by transferring 
workers between different depart- 
ments of plants, by better planning 
methods. 

The automobile industry is un- 
usually favorable to older employes. 
President Alvan Macauley, of AMA, 


! 


says mass production methods and 
iggensive mechanization in the in- 
dustry puts an added value on the 
experience of the older workers. He 
says efficiency can only come with 
practice. 

Among other things, Mr. Macauley 
says five companies whose combined 
employment remained virtually un- 
changed increased since 1930 al- 


| most 20 per cent the number of em- 


ployes over forty years of age. In- 
dividual records of more than 75,000 
men in fourteen automobile plants 
show the older employes were given 
far more continuous employment, 
that annual earnings increased 
steadily by age groups, and that 
the average annual earnings of men 
between 50 and 60 years of age were 
more than 64 per cent higher than 
the average for employes under 30. 








work for the average employe; a 37- | 











hour work week, instead of 34 hours. 

Average hourly rates at a new 
high of 73.7 cents, instead of 69.6 
cents per hour. 


TALE OF LABOR GAINS 

Ten per cent increase In average 
monthly employment without in- 
creasing the total number of men 
working. 

Decrease of more than one-third 
in the proportion of men laid off, 
discharged or who quit during the 
year. . 

Decrease in the month to month 
variation in employment, attrib- 
uted to more careful: planning of 
employment and production. 

A 25 per cent decline in industrial 
accidents. 

Automobile manufacturers say 
| the 28 per cent increase ‘n average 
| earnings has been registered dur- 
ing a period when cost of living in 

















MOTORDOWM’S CRE 


[Continued From Page 16.] 
been a challenging economic prob- 


lem. This condition has led to many | 


fallacies in our thinking and action. 
Good wages, for example, often de- 
pendent upon high points in sea- 
sonal demands, have been inter- 
preted upon the basis of high hourly 
returns rather than upon the basis 
of total annual income. Conse- 
quently, many uncertainties have 
existed with respect to supply and 
demand of labor. 

The fact that the automobile in- 
dustry has set out to solve its sea- 
sonal problems 
leaders are thinking not only for 
themselves but for others as well. 
This endeavor should create greater 
confidence in the ability of industry 
and government to work together 
cooperatively for the benefit of all. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

As we look into the future, there 
are many signposts to substantiate 
the conclusion that the automobile 
industry is entering a long-term pe- 
riod of cumulative and sustained 
advancement. One of the important 
contributions to this expansion may 
well be the moderation of the highly 
seasonal characteristics of this in- 
dustry and the subsequent stabiliza- 
tion of production and employment 
on a more consistent monthly basis 
throughout the year. If this effort 
is rewarded with reasonable suc- 
cess, it is certain to become an ob- 
ject lesson which other industries, 
in friendly cooperation with the 
government, should apply with 
equal success. Virtually all major 
economic indicators reflect a pro- 
gressive improvement since March, 
1933. 


is proof that its | 





As these gains are consolidated 
and as private reemployment grad- 
ually and consistently takes the re- 
lief burden from the shoulders of 
the Federal Government, a sound 
foundation will be built which 
should make 1936 one of the best 
years which the automobile industry 
has yet experienced. Up to the 
present time ‘the outstanding gains 
have been registered in the various 
consumable goods lines, but there is 
now an encouraging trend of con- 
structive developments in basic cap- 
ital goods industries. The increase 
in expenditures for new plant equip- 


ment in the automobile field will in | 


itself give further impetus to recov- 
ery in the durable goods industries. 


SIGNPOSTS OF WARNING 

While the many signposts of re- 
covery are very encouraging, there 
are other signposts of warning that 
should not go unheeded. If this in- 
dustry is to be given its fullest scope 
for recovery contributions it must 
not be over-burdened with such 
taxation as will slow down and 
hamper its progress, and thus pre- 
vent the full-flowing measure of 
economic benefits which the indus- 
try is now well equipped to contrib- 
ute. It has been our observation 
that in some instances when eco- 
nomic burdens become too great, 
excessive mMecian 7** on, in 
reduce manufacturing costs, is ini- 
tiated, thus defeating the inherent 
forces necessary for reemployment 
and general economic expansion. 

Another signpost of caution 
warns us that the automobile in- 
dustry cannot be considered with- 
out relation to our entire transpor- 
tation system. Motor vehicles have 








ON AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 





A New High Record of $1,200,000,000 in Levies Last 
Year—Six-fold Gain in 16 Years 





MOTOR taxes, long hovering close 
to a billion dollars a year, have 
climbed to a new peak. 

Latest available figures, covering 
sixteen years, show total taxes in 
the United States on motor ve- 
hicles ran upwards of $1,200,000,000 
in 1934. 

This aggregate includes State 
registration fees, State gasoline 
taxes, Federal excise taxes and per- 
sonal property taxes on motor ve- 
hicles and bridge and tunnel tolls on 
automobiles. 

All these are taxes on the owners 
of automobiles — passenger cars, 
trucks and other motor vehicles. 
They do not include income and 
property taxes on motor vehicle fac- 
tories, garages, dealers, repair shops, 
terminals and truck, taxicab and 
bus operating companies. 
GOVERNMENT’S CONCERN 

The Government is concerned 
with all these, for several reasons. 

Automobiles of all kinds roll up 
more than 10 per cent of the aggre- 
gate annual tax collections by Fed- 
eral, State, county and local gov- 
ernments. 

There are 5,000,000 employes in 
the automobile industry, which is a 
considerable block in the national 
employment picture at a time when 
there are millions unemployed, 
whom the Government has to look 
after. And automobile taxes have 
financed vast improvements in the 
nation’s highway system. 

The Automobilee Manufacturers 
Association estimates that 38 per 
cent of all the taxes collected by the 
48 States come from levies on motor 
vehicles. It figures that in 1932 





alone motorists paid taxes at the 
rate of $2,041 a minute, $122,633 an 
hour, and $2,947,000 a day, all of 
which figures are less than those of 
today. 

Sixteen years ago, in the year fol- 
lowing the World War, the total 
Federal excise taxes, State regis- 
tration fees, State gasoline taxes 
and personal property, city and 
county levies on automobiles were a 
little more than $200,000,000. A year 
later this total jumped to $295,000,- 
000, but in 1921 it dropped to $274,- 
000,000. 

But from 1921 on, these tax col- 
lections on motor vehicles have 
Steadily increased. They passed the 


ATIVE ACHIEVEMENT: A VIEW 
OF ITS SIGNIFICANCE BY FEDERAL SPOKESMAN 


grown in their usage from individ- 
ual conveyances to their utilization 

| aS common carriers in interstate 

| commerce. Proper regulatory ap- 
plication from the viewpoint of in- 
terstate commerce will not impede 
the future of common carrier de- 
velopment of motor vehicles, but on 
the contrary should serve to assure 
a safer and more stable develop- 
ment in this field. 


A PLACE FOR ALL 


Common carrier motor transpor- 
tation must be coordinated with the 
| other common carriers which make 
up our great transportation busi- 
ness. In our vast nation there 
should be a proper equitable and 
profitable place for rail, highway, 
air and water conveyance. More- 
over, unless our transportation 
problems are approached from this 
broad viewpoint all segments will 
in the end find their operations less d ee 
profitableland effective. I feel that ’ 
many leaders in the automotive in- 
dustry recognize their responsibil- 
ities in this respect and that they 
will, in conformity with their record 
of past achievements, cheerfully as- 
sist in strengthening and making 
more profitable our entire transpor- 





N o one ever knows where new fashions start. But 
you can recognize one when you see it coming. 
The newest favorite is rye-and-water. Smart clubs 
are serving it, and smart homes. 
If you want the finest rye, you want Old Overholt. 
For this Pennsylvania straight rye whiskey — 
41; years aged in wood and bottled in bond 
under U. S. Government supervision — has 
rich, ripe, grainy flavor that is not dup- 


RYE-AND-WATER 









licated in any other whiskey. You'll always ask 
for it once you know that rare, full-bodied rye 


taste. 


For 125 years Old Overholt has been the favored 
rye among those who know fine straight whiskey. To- 
day it is distilled and aged in the good old-fashioned 
way, With regard only for quality. 
Try it new and you will ask yourself why you ever 


used any other brand. 


TO GOOD WHISKEY 
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tation system. 
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Lieutenant Commander Frank Hawks, U.S.N.R., 
famous holder of 214 speed records and the Har- 
mon Trophy, says: “I’ve been flying for 19 
years and smoking Camels almost as long. 
Making speed records tests the pilot as well as 
his plane. Camels never make me jumpy or 
bother my physical ‘condition’ in any way. As 
the athletes say, Camels are so mild they don’t 
get the wind. And I’ve found they never upset 
my nerves. Camel must use choicer tobaccos.” 


Camels doit gt your 


“Speaking of cigarettes, I make it 
a rule to smoke Camels,” says Mrs. 
T.W. Kenyon, sportswoman pilot. 
“They are the mildest cigarette 
I know. Morning, noon, and night, 





half-billion-dollar mark in 1924. 
For the last six years these taxes 
have run: In 1929, $849,000,000; in 
1930, $920,000,000; in 1931, $948,000,- 
000; in 1932, $987,000,000; in 1933, | 
$1,138,656,000, and in 1934, $1,200,- 
107,000. | 


In other words, in sixteen years 
the tax checks of the motorists 
have increased six-fold. 

In connection with multiple taxes 
motor users pay, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association says the 
motorists in 24 States pay general | 
retail sales taxes, in addition to | 
Federal excise, State license and | 
gasoline taxes and other special 
automotive levies. 

Automotive products — automo- 
biles, trucks, parts and accessories, | 
rubber tires and tubes, gasoline, | 
lubricating oil—pay 74 per cent dt | 
all the Federal excise taxes, ac- 
cording to the computations of the 
industry based on Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue figures. 


| mever upset my nerves. And each 


I can smoke Camels steadily. They 


Camel renews the zest and enjoy- 
ment of the last one!” 


“4 
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“I appreciate the mellow flavor 
of Camels,” says Sir Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith, the transpacific flyer, 
in a recent interview. “Camels re- 
fresh me so when I'm fatigued,” 
he continues, “and they are so mild 
that I can smoke any number with- 
out throwing my nerves off key.” 





(vou FIND 
THAT CAMELS 
ARE MILD, 

TOO—BETTER 
FOR STEADY 
SMOKING “ 
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TUNE IN 


TED HUSING ® GLEN GRAY and the CASA LOMA 

ORCHESTRA ® Tuesday and Thursday—9 p.m. E.S.T., 

8 p.m. C.S.T., 9:30 p.m. M.S.T., and 8:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
— over WABC-Columbia Network. 


] CAMEL CARAVAN with WAL- 
* TER O'KEEFE ¢ DEANE JANIS 























WHAT THE MILDNESS OF CAMELS 
MEANS TO FAMOUS AVIATORS 


1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ca, 
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“I smoke Camels all I want,” says 
Col. Roscoe Turner( below),’cross- 
continent speed ace. “Because of 
. _ their mildness, Camels never tire 

i my taste. A speed flyer uses up 

i energy just as his motor uses ‘gas.’ 
After smoking a Camel, I get a 
‘refill’ in energy.” 


| CtaLet 
oy Camel” 














@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 





Domestic—than any other popular brand, 
{Signed} R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winstoa-Salem, North Caroline 
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+ BILLIONS 


T {8 a far cry from the days of 

the Via Appia to the super-high- 
ways of 1935 America—and yet an 
underlying principle may be found 
in both cases. 

Historians tell us that the famous 
Roman stone roads were built in 
part to take up the slack in em- 
ployment. 

Historians in the years to come 
will probably tell their public that 
the millions of dollars now beizg 
poured into new highways were 
spent for essentially the same pur- 
pose. 

And yet depression or no depres- 
sion the need for more and better 
highways has never been questioned. 

In the days of the Romans, hard 
surfaced roads were looked upon as 
an unnecessary luxury. Nowadays, 
solidly constructed roads are of 
prime necessity, for it is along these 
arteries of concrete and asphalt 
that the social and economic life 
of the nation courses. 


FEDERAL DOLLARS 

For the past two years our na- 
tional road building, involving Fed- 
eral funds, has been financed al- 
most entirely from two authoriza- 
tions. The two principles back of 
these authorizations are—work for 
the idle anda broad public high- 
Way program to accommodate in- 
creased motor travel and commer- 
cial traffic, the former having an 
eye towards enlarged social and rec- 
reational benefits to be secured. 

The NIRA Act of 1933 authorized 
$400,000,000 for highway construc- 
tion purposes. This was supple- 
mented by $200,000,000 authorized 
by the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 
1934. 

This program for highway con- 
struction is considered by Many as 
the greatest plan of its kind ever 
launched by any nation. The pro- 
gram, considering both Federal and 
State funds, involves a total out- 
lay of $1,500,000,000. 

Express highways, 
farm-to-market roads, city streets 
and sidewalks, railroad under- 
passes and overpasses are all a part 
of the gigantic construction pro- 
gram. 

Funds are being siphoned into 
every State, allocated on the basis 
of 50 per cent on population, 25 per 
cent on Federal-aid system mileage 
and 25 per cent on railroad mile- 
age. All work is being done by 
State highway departments under 
the general supervision of the 
United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


MILLIONS EMPLOYED 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 
the Bureau, last week estimated 
that direct and indirect employ- 
ment furnished throughout for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, is 
equivalent to 5,250,000 man-months. 

The work on these highway proj- 
ects has not only furnished direct 
employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men but also indirect work 
to millions of others employed in 
manufacturing road equipment and 
materiads, workers in steel mills, 
stone quarries, lubricating oil and 
gasoline plants, and in general, all 
automotive trades. 

As of September 30, 1935, almost 
30,000 miles of new highways com- 
pleted under the Public Works’ road 
program, were added to the nation’s 
vast road network at a total cost 
of $486,491,955. At that time there 
were under construction some 5,000 
additional miles of highways esti- 
mated to cost approximately $126,- 
000,000. About 400 other miles of 
highways were approved for con- 
struction. 


ROADS IMPROVED 

Although much eniphasis has been 
placed on increased road mileage, 
probably even greater emphasis has 
been given to speeding up the coun- 
try’s traffic. 

Roads are being widened, sharp 
curves are being eliminated, grades 
are being leveled, dangerous inter- 
sections are being removed. Back 
of it all has been the cry of motor- 
ists for more highways, faster high- 
ways, safer highways. 

Main routes through principal 
cities have been extended. The 
motorists on long tours are finding 
fewer bottlenecks. Smoother sur- 
faces are being laid down for the 
approach to large centers. Millions 
of dollars are being spent for im- 
provements of highways within city 
limits. Millions more are being 
used for building up the system of 
secondary highways. These are the 
important feeders which include 
farm-to-market roads, rural free 
delivery roads and public school bus 
roads. 

The stream of motor travel to 
Uncle Sam’s national parks and 
forests has now swelled to flood pro- 
portions. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring travel - conscious 
America into closer contact with 
these playgrounds, reservations and 
monuments. The CCC since its in- 
ception has concentrated on build- 
ing fine roads and trails through- 
out these national play spots. Road- 
side improvements have also been 
emphasized in this huge highway 


causeways, 
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program. More than $2,000,000 has | 


already been spent on this beautifi- 
cation work, which includes plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs, as well as 
grooming the right-of-way 75 feet 
out on either side of certain high- 
ways. 


Circles,eliminating left turns 
and crossings 
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The super- highway, a four lane, 


heavy traffic artery 
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What direction will the future 
highway construction program 
take? 

The new era in automobiling is 
making increasing demands upon 
| the ingenuity of highway engineers. 





The alignment efficiency of the 
railroads have made a deep impres- 
sion on the national road builders. 
Highways are being constructed 
with fewer curves. Super-elevation 
is taking the perils from curves. 
Increased cruising speeds of au- 








The last word in cross-roads; 
all left turns eliminated 
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tomobiles are necessitating road- 
ways capable of accommodating in- 


' creased volumes of traffic—traffic 


which must be kept moving. 
The average Gdriver now thinks 
nothing of distance. A day’s travel 


| Of 250 to 300 miles to reach some 


favorite recreational resort is not 
considered unusual. And yet it was | 
just 164 years ago that a “Flying 
Machine” was announced for trans- 
portation which would take the 
hardy traveler from New York to 
Philadelphia in a day and a half. 





——_—_—_—__ 


FOR BIGGER AND BETTER HIGHWAYS + 


Now that distance can be covered 
in about two hours. 

The two outstanding road-build- 
ing movements contemplated for 
this country aim to permit present- 
day motorists to range farther 
afield than ever before. Express con- 
nections are being planned to con- 
nect metropolitan centers with rec- 
reational centers, such as beaches 
and mountain resorts. 

One road-building movement 
aims for super-highways, express- 
highways and “skyways”; the other 
has for its goal a vast network of 
“freeways”, “limited ways” and 
“tour ways”. 


A NEW NOTE IN ROADS 


The super-highways are designed 
for the movement of vast numbers 
of vehicles with maximum expedi- 
tion. The express highways would 
extend the usefulness of the trans- 
portation industry; es such it would 
affect the business man, the com- 
muter, the truck and bus operator. 

The “freeway” strikes a new note 
in highway services. It is essen- 
tially a combination of the parkway 
and the express highway. Parking 
along the “freeway” is prohibited, 
loading and unloading ts not per- 
mitted, the billboard is taboo, and 
only a limited number of high-grade 
service stations are allowed to 
operate. 

Over these highways the motorist 
will be able to drive at high speed 
amid pleasantly landscaped sur- 
roundings protected by every mod- 


| ern safety device known to present 


day engineers. 

The express highway was consid- 
ered a novelty in 1928. Now plan- 
ners talk of motor “skyways.” 
Changing habits of motorists and 
improved mechanical designs of 
the automobile are making new and 
increasing demands upon the na- 
tion’s road builders. It is true that 
long before the automobile came 
into being the beautiful winding 
paved highways of western Europe 
had been built. But now that the 
motor vehicle is here, highway plan- 
ners are already »outting pencil to 
paper for the “Great American 


| Road.” 




















Yow who will buy new cars in 1936 are indeed fortunate. 


No matter which price field you turn to, you will find excellent 
cars to choose from. There never was a time when the auto- 
mobile buyer was offered so much for his money. 


Yet Packard, a company that for 35 years has been known for 
conservative statement, today issues this sincere invitation ... 
Match Packard 120 against the field. 


We believe you owe it to yourself to make this comparison, 
<egardless of the price of the car you are now contemplating. 


It is good business. It is the only sure way to discover for your- 
self which of the year’s many fine motor cars offers you the 
greatest dollar for dollar value 








AND SO EASY TO BUY 


The new Packard 120 is within the financial reach of almost every- 
one who will buy a new 1936 car. If your old car is of average 
value, it should cover the down payment on a new Packard 120. 
And Packard’s Payment-out-of-Income Plan is one of the most 
liberal in the industry. Get the facts—then drive this great car. 


$99O Lo $7115 


at the factory. Standard 
accessory group extra 


AGAINST THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 


If you doubt the wisdom of 
spending a little more for the 
Packard 120’s more agile per- 
formance,immeasurably better 
ride, greater comfort and 
longer life—both style and 
mechanical—let the car itself 
dispel those doubts torever. 






AGAINST THE HIGHER-PRICE FIELD 


If you think you need pay sev- 
eral hundred dollars more than 
the price of a Packard 120 to 
get truly fine-car safety and 
luxury, spend ‘half an hour in 
the new Packard 120. 





AGAINST THE MEDIUM-PRICE FIELD 


If you think that all cars in the 

Packard 120’s own price class 

are about equal, inspect the 

new Packard 120 and see what 

a difference 35 years of fine- 

car manufacturing experience 
makes,! 





THIS—ONLY IN PACKARD 


in style. [With 





Packard builds every one of 
its cars with the expectation 
that its owner will want to 
keep it at least 5 years. You 
can do this not only because 
the car remains mechanically 
good, but because it remains 


its distin- 


guished lines—lines accepted 
as smart the world around— 


Packard does not have to 
make obsoleting yearly style 
changes, That is why Packard 
is the one 1936 car on the roads 
today that you can recognize. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


ONE 
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+ the number of their workless and full details 


























‘TANTED: New recovery formula for ? { 
concerning their abilities. 


Trade With Belligerents 


A Plea to Business to Restrict 
Sales of Goods for War Uses 


business. 
2s - 
Mr. Roosevelt asking business men to sug- 
gest ways for taking up unemployed. 
* * * 


Advice given calls for turning the direc- 
tion of New Deal. 
x * x 
Automobile industry points recovery path. 
* * * 
Relief stumps the planners. 
*x* * * 


To trade or not to trade with Italy? 
x * * 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt is seeking from leading 
industrialists a new formula for increasing 
employment. 

He let newspapermen know that he has tried 
his own formula and found it wanting. Now large 
employers are being called to the White House to 
give their ideas. 

The New Deal employment formula, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Roosevelt at a press conference 
last Spring was as follows: 

Jobs for 3,500,000 persons getting Government 
relief would be provided through the expenditure 
of four billion dollars. 


PRESIDENT’S JOB PLAN 

Added spending by these 3,500,000 workers, with 
expenditures of large sums for materials and 
transportation, would react to cause the reem- 
ployment of at least 3,500,000 more persons in in- 
dustry. 

Then the combined spending of the millions of 
Government workers and the new industrial 
workers would so stimulate industry that the de- 
mand for labor would catch up with the supply— 
including those temporarily on Government pay 
rolls. 

At that point the depression would end of- 
ficially. 

But what does the President find? Just this, 
as he sees it. 

Government has been supplying jobs through 








—Harris & Ewing 


HALF A VICTORY 
W. D. Whitney and James W. Carter, president 
of Carter Coal Company, Washington, D. C., 
who brought suit against the Government, 
leave the District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
Although the Court denied them a temporary 
injunction against the collection of tazes, 
it granted a temporary injunction restraining 
stockholders of the company from complying 
with the Guffey Coal Act. 











Public Works spending and old-fashioned work 
relief. It now is moving toward the goal of 3,- 
500,000 jobs for former dole receivers. Yet mil- 
lions remain idle Industry is not finding places 
on private pay rolls for the country’s unem- 
ployed. 

Also, the President finds and regards as signifi- 
cant, the following: 

The output of industry rises in October to an 
estimated 91 per cent of the 1923-26 average, but 
the number of persons employed to produce those 
goods is only 82 per cent of the average and the 
amount of money they were paid for their ser- 
vices was 74 per cent of the average. 

In other words, industry has become much 
more efficient and can turn out goods at lower 
cost in labor. 

That fact Mr. Roosevelt regards as highly sig- 
nificant. He thinks that it complicates the re- 
employment. 


What Industry Suggests 


Prospect of Profits Needed; Hous- 
ing as a Field of Opportunity 


LUE prints of plans for absorbing the na- 
tion’s unemployed millions are not being of- 

fercd to the White House by the industrialists. 

Briefly, their general ideas offered for Presi- 
den‘ial consideration, as set down by those ac- 
quainted with the varying viewpoints, are as fol- 
lows: 

1.—There is no way for industry, as a unit, to 
say what portion of the nation’s unemployed it 
can absorb, or how soon they can be absorbed, 
or how long they can stay absorbed. Industry 
has no centralized control. It can absorb in- 
creasing numbers of the unemployed only as its 
individual units can see a market that gives 
promise of yielding a profit. Production to fill 
that market provides the jobs that can push up 
the emplovment index. 

2.—The importance or profit in stimulating in- 
dustrial activity should cause the Government 
to do as little as possible to interfere with profit 
opportunities. Government spending in excess 
of income is a threat, because it Suggests future 





Roosevelt Seeks Employment Formula From Business. Auto Industry Shows One 
| Method of Recovery. Advice Given to American Business Men Who Sell to Italy 

















—Wide World 


THE GUFFEY COAL BOARD FINDS ITS AUTHORITY STRENGTHENED 
Members of the Bituminous Coal Commission are pleased with the decision handed down by the District of Columbia Supreme Court in which a 
temporary injunction sought by the president of a coal company seeking to restrain the collection of taxes was denied. William Green, Presi- 


dent of the A. F. of L. talks with the Board members, who are (left to right) : C. F. Hosford, Jr. (Chairman), Percy Tetlow, George Acret, and C. E. Smith. 
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tax increases. Also, such things as unemploy- 4 
ment insurance and old-age pensions with their 
pay roll taxes falling unevenly on different in- 
dustries, offer a type of experiment that causes 
uncertainty and hesitancy on the part of busi- 
ness men to venture. 


IDLE DOLLARS 

3.—Unemployed dollars are going along with 
unemployed men. Everything possible should 
be done to make it easy for employers, who 
think they see a market, to borrow the capital 
that may be needed to fill it. Long-term credit 
and medium-term credit are vital. For two years 
the Securities and Exchange Commission has 
complicated the large-scale borrowing of money 
by industry by imposing rigid requirements over 
the flotation of securities. Banks are filled with 
money and money technically is cheap. Only 
there are barriers that keep industrialists want- 
ing and needing money from being able to util- 
ize that money. The New Deal should try to 
break that jam. 

4.—Housing looks like a field in which the 
best opportunity exists for breaking the depres- 
sion log jam. This has been known but all at- 
tempts to stir up activity on a scale that would 
take up millions of unemployed have been stop- 
ped for one reason or another. Some stirrings 
new are apparent. If the Government will give 
assurance that the period of experiment is over 
and that present laws will be applied in a co- 
operative manner, then the business initiative 
of the country may find a means of stepping 
into the housing breach. 

5.—Recovery lies in the direction of sharply 
increased production of goods, rather than in 
any field of artificial scarcity. 

To accept the suggestions of industrialists, Mr. 
Roosevelt would need to make an about face on 
many New Deal policies. 

Actually, what he is doing—judged by the shift 
in attitude on the part of the New Deal officials 
—is to turn in the direction desired by business 
rather than to travel the whole road. 

All emphasis is on framing a _ conservative 
budget for the fiscal year beginning next July. 

Few legislative plans are in the fire for the 
next session of Congress. 


NRA OUT OF FAVOR 


Almost no important backing is being given 
to the idea for finding a means to revive NRA. 

The SEC is striving to simplify further the re- 
quirements that must be met by companies de- 
siring to ask the public for money. 

But unanswered is this question: 

If the President seeks to cooperate with in- 
dustry in the hope that a way can be found to 
place in jobs the millions now idle and then the 
millions continue to be idle, will he be more in- 
clined to go all the way to meet the emn'over 
viewpoint or will he turn again to experiments? 


Prices as the Key 


How Auto Industry is Coming 
Back with Wages and Profits Up 


IGURES of production, employment and pay 

rolls that intrigue President Roosevelt have a 
deep significance to the New Deal economists. 

They see in the figures support for theif own 
conclusions concerning the central depression 
problem and those, too, of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. 

Those conclusions are that some way must be 


goods far above any level yet seen by this coun- 
try, if the unemployed are to find jobs. 

Both the New Deal economists who retain 
their standing and the Brookings Institution 
are convinced that the road to recovery lies 
along the way of lower prices. These lower 
prices, they believe, must be made possible by 
plowing industrial efficiencies back into the 
product. 


AN EXAMPLE IN INDUSTRY 

This week they are able to point . aa in- 
dustry that has applied that formula and has 
real results to show for it. 

In fact the automobile industry applied the 
formula now embraced by the economists. It 
pioneered the way into mass production by 
translating production efficiencies made pos- 
sible by the machine into improvements in 
products and lower prices. 

As a result, that industry today is far on the 
road to recovery while others lag. 

People are finding ways to buy automobiles 
to provide them with transportation when they 
show little interest in acquiring houses to pro- 
vide them with the more essential shelter. 

American automobiles, produced by high priced 
labor, travel around the world, overcoming trans- 
portation costs and tariff batriers to compete 
with the automobiles produced in countries with 
low labor costs. American automobile manufac- 
turers ask no protection for their home market. 
They are prepared to compete on quality and 
price with any competitor any place in the 
world. 

In a market cramped for purchasing power 
they offer a bargain so irresistible that their 
production increased 45 per cent in 1934 as 
compared with 1933 and then 40 per cent in 1935 
as compared with 1934. A further big increase 
is being predicted for 1936. 


HOURLY WAGES UP 

Employment in the automobile industry is not 
far from the 1929 level. Wages are above 
that level on an hourly basis. Yet the product 
is an improvement over the 1929 product and 
the. price is lower. Profits have shot up. 

What the economists say is that if other in- 
dustries would only take a leaf from the book 
of experience in the automobile industry this 
country rapidly could emerge from the de- 
pression. 

They point to the building industry at the 
other extreme. 

People of this country, in the mass, have 
shiny new automobiles and manage In some way 
to pay for them, but their homes are described 
as a disgrace, on an average. The building indus- 
try, supplying a basic need, finds the automo- 
bile its competitor. 

But building, so the economists say, offers no 
bargain. It is faced with a market so gigantic 
that the statisticians hesitate to put down the 
figure. Yet the market goes unfilled. 

Why? 

Because, so the analysts say, there are few ef- 
ficiencies in the building industry. Many profits 
go into the single home. Labor demands a high 
hourly wage because employment is highly ir- 
regular, providing a low yearly wage. Money is 
exvensive. Materials are held at high prices. 

In other words, the automobile industry, ap- 
plying the big volume, low price formula, is doing 
a@ land order business, while the building indus- 
try, applying the old low volume, high price form- 
ula, is starving for business. 

The volume of home building in the United 





+ found to open a path for an output of industrial 


+ States, on a proportional basis, is reported to be 
barely 6 per cent of the volume of home build- 
ing in England, where production efficiencies afe 
said to be plowed back into lower price. 


The Burden of Relief 


President Puzzles Over Failure of 
Rolls to Decline 





Back of the maneuvers for a change in New 
Deal direction is the unremitting burden of 
relief. 

Mr. Roosevelt can’t understand why relief rolls 
decline so slightly. It was something of a shock 
to him to learn that the dole during the first 
nine months of this year had cost about $200,- 
000,000 more than for the same period a year 
ago. 

Now complaints are being heard among im- 
portant officials that the Federal Government 
has applied little sound thinking to the relief 
problem for the past two and one-half years. 

First, there was provision for aid to States 
in caring for unemployed. This was followed by 
the Civil Works Administration. Then that was 
abandoned hurriedly for a dole in the form of 


work. Now a vast work relief program is mapped 
out. Even before that gets fully under way 
talk is heard of plans to shift back to a more 
decentralized form of relief that is less ex- 
pensive. 


EFFECT ON RECOVERY 

In the past relief has been looked upon as a 
means of pouring out Federal money in the hope 
that this money when spent would stimulate 
recovery and cause the reemployment of the re- 
lief cases. 

But money has poured out for more than two 
years and the problem is as big as ever. 

Now questions are being asked concerning the 
character of the relief problem and the Gov- 
ernment lacks data to supply the simplest of 
answers. It doesn’t know how many unemployed 
the country really has, or what degree of the 
burden States could carry if forced to do so, or 
many of the essential factors in the situation. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men on Oct. 30 
that he had wanted for two years to have a cen- 
sus made of the unemployed, but he said the 
difficulty is that no two people agree on who 
should be classed as unemployed, 


WHO ARE UNEMPLOYED? 

The President cited an illustration. He said 
that he knew of a family—father, mother and 
two daughters. 

The father, a journeyman carpenter, has had 
occasional jobs and has supported his family 
through thick and thin, but is he really em- 
ployed? 

Then one daughter gives piano lessons and 
manages to earn a little money which she uses 
to buy clothes and to help out a bit at home. 
The President wanted to know whether or not 
she was employed. - 

The second daughter is trained as a school 
teacher but can only obtain work as a substitute 
providing her with an income of probably $300 
or $400 a year. Mr. Roosevelt thought she would 
be classed as unemployed’ by many. 

He called attention to differences of opinion. 
Yet, as newspaper men did not point out at the 
time, nearly all modern nations other than the 
United States manage to keep a close record of 








relief for which the recipient performed some - 





trade or not to trade with Italy and Ethi- 
opia? 

That’s the question facing American business 
men. 

If they accept the advice of President Roose- 
velt they will not trade, provided they are con- 
vinced that the goods they are selling might 
have a direct war use. 

The President and Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, took great pains during the past week to 
make clear that they opposed American trade 
with nations at war. 


SUPPORT FOR SANCTIONS 

Their statements preceded announcement by 
the League of Nations of a date for sanctions to 
be applied to Italy. ‘The effect was to give tacit 
endorsement to these sanctions and to go as far 
as this Government can in cooperating. 

Need for that cooperation if economic pressure 
on Italy is to be effective can be seen in a record 
of Italian imports and exports. 

These show that in 1932 the United States sup- 
plied Italy with 13.4 per cent of all the goods she 
imported. This was the same proportion as was 
supplied by Germany and except for the 9 per 
cent from England, was far above the sales of 
other nations. 

By tapping this market Italy could find nearly 
all needed supplies, provided she had the cash 
for payment. 


A PLEA TO BUSINESS 
But the President now says that “tempting 
trade opportunities” which may come the way of 
American business men should be declined if 
they involve any connection with war. He said: 
“The American Government is keeping in- 
formed as to all shipments consigned for export 
to both belligerents.” 
The neutrality law provides no penalties for 
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Underwood é& Underwood 
BLUE PENCILS AND FIGURES 
Daniel Bell, Acting Director of the Budget, is 
actively engaged in making out the Federal 
budget for 1937. Blue pencils in hand, he has 
made several trips to the White House this 
past week. 








sales of other than war materials and imple- 
ments of war, which must specifically be enum- 
erated by the President. 

It is known, however, that study is being given 
to a proposal that the names of those who do 
business with Italy and Ethiopia be published in 
the thought that public opinion might have an 
effect. Also, a broader interpretation of war 
materials is in contemplation. 

If the United States is included in the list of 
nations not bound by League action calling for 
sanctions against Italy then that country still 
will have access to 30.4 per cent of her import 
sources and 24.6 per cent of her sources of ex- 
port buying. With the United States shut off her 
sources would be sharply curtailed. 


Things to Be Watched 


Possible New Taxes for Relief; 
Cuts in the Budget; 1936 Prospects 


HINGS for business men to know include the 

following: 

End of direct Federal relief bounties to States 
will increase pressure for higher State taxes to 
support the unemployables. Confidential reports 
from some States reveal to authorities here that 
they will be unprepared to assume the burden, 
but the plan to cut off Federal money is going 
ahead. 

Mr. Roosevelt is stressing his “blue pencil” in 
taking up the job of framing a Federal budget 
for the next fiscal year. He refers to the fact 
that he “already” had cut the costs of regular de- 
partments, in 1933, suggesting that the emer- 
gency set-ups have their cutting to come. All 
straws point to an attempt to produce a con- 
servative budget. 

The “little NRA” plan for controlling the coal 
industry goes into effect November 1 with its 
outcome in court still a matter of conjecture. 
Emphasis is being placed on the portion of the 
law giving the Government authority to require 
that all concerns doing business with it buy coal 
from cooperating mines. This club of Govern- 
ment buying may be the basis of any new NRA. 

Owen Scott. 
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D®- REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, + 


Reset Aamo | Lask For Resettlement Administration—Rehabilitation Plans Contemplate 


wrestling with the problem of get- 


nee ~~ Placing Destitute on Land and Providing Means For Self-Sustenance 


Strange as it may seem, official 
figures show that nearly 1,000,000 | 





have a difficult time making a living Plans now call for a loan and grant good deal of planning. This is the 











rural families have been depending | | , nation’s population which has been , through a cooperative association. 
on the federal government for an into areas where they can get along method of dealing with farm fam- creation of farm colonies. | shifting back and forth between Along with the variable plans for 
existence. President Roosevelt de- | 0 a more satisfactory basis. ilies who are set on the road to self- One variety of colony would have | country and city—comprising in resettlement, will go differing plans 
cided months ago that this was an He points out that the National | sustenance. each tract of land separate from times of depression a large percent- for holding the land. Some deals 
anomalous situation. Agricultural- Resources Board has estimated that The organization of the Depart- every other tract and be operated | age of the total of unemployed. will be on a straight ownership 
ists who were supposed to be help- | 450,000 farms, including 175,000,000 | ment of Agriculture out in the field | 0m much the same basis as the sec- “A good many rehabilitation and | basis, with a mortgage to cover the 
ing to feed the world were found | acres of land, should be devoted to | is being utilized to pass on indi- | ond type of resettlement project. | resettlement families will be placed ! debt. Others will involve lease in- 
to be depending on the federal gov- | other uses than farming, in order | vidual cases selected to receive Gov- A second variety would provide | on individual tracts. However, a | stead of sale. Others will involve 
ernment to feed them. | that both the national and human | ernment help. With their approval | for the individual farmer to have a | number of group settlements have | .o ditional sale depending on the 
Included in their number were | Tesources can be conserved. the Resettlement Administration | small tract of land for himself and | also been planned, a few completed success of the individual in making 
about 200,000 southern tenant fam- Also, he feels that as many as | intends to loan the farmer an | family where he would raise things | and occupied, and others are under | | 2. 1+ the predest. 
ilies who had been displaced by the | Possible of the country’s 2,500,000 | amount that he can repay, and grant | for his own use, and then would | construction. Projects begun under | 
wider use of machinery in farming, | tenant farm families should be put | oF give him enough to buy a cow | have a cooperative association of | FERA and the Department of In- | EXPERIENCE POINTS WAY 
the cut in acreage of cotton, and | on the road to land ownership, so | OF a new machine or seed or what- | farmers to operate a large tract of | terior have been turned over to This experimental approach to 
the decision of landowners to get | that they will have more of a stake | ever it is that he needs to get land on which they would cultivate | Resettlement Administration. the problem of resettlement, RA of- 
in the country and in conservation | Started on his own again, a major crop on a mass production ‘In rehabilitation—on a tempor- ficials say, grows out of the early 


basis. ary basis—moderate sums will be Deal t i 
The short term program is get- | loaned to rehabilitants to be invested — “ d ‘we a Se 
ting most of the immediate atten- | in capital goods, such as livestock, SERSEOSSS. — Se 
The farmer who has been on re- : were designated, as they affected 
: , tion of the 13,000 Resettlement Ad- | farm implements, materials for re- 
lief, and now is to get Government : " | : rural regions, to move stranded and 
; ministration employes. Theirs is the | pair and construction of houses, 
help readily, may find he is better : | destitute farm families to new lo- 
fastest growing present force in barns, etc., as well as subsistence 
off than his neighbor who has had . | cations where they would have a 
no help but has maneeeé te stres- Washington at the moment. goods for a short period until fam h 4 , , 
P . 8 | LONG-RANGE RESETTLEMENT ilies are able to provide their own | home and a place to cultivate 
enough crops for their own use. Ad- 


gle along. The Resettlement Ad- : subsistence. 
ministration wants the local farm But Dr. Tugwell’s chief interest : ditional income would be derived 


along with less help. Also there 
were more scores of thousands of of its soil. But that part of the job Here the problem of selection 
| takes on color. 


families in drought regions of the is slower. 
Middle West and Southwest who Plans now in shape call for only 
found they had lost crops depended | about 20,000 families actually to be 
upon to provide them with subsist-| resettled during the next year. The 
ence. Then there were great num- | big job is with the 500,000 farmers 
bers of families of farm workers | who, with their families, are in 
who had been displaced by ma- | desperate straits and unable, on an | 
| 




















MA LIVING FOR HALF MILLION FARM FAMILIES NOW ON DOLE 


—so the story goes—-were seldom 
able to make any payment either of 
interest or principal. They still were 
wards of the Government and in ad- 
dition owed a big. debt. 

Dr. Tugwell is liquidating those 
subsistence homesteads that did not 
pan out and is changing the char- 
acter of others. He inherited that 
portion of his present set-up. 

Resettlement now is one of the 
bigger New Deal organizations. It 
is highly organized, but as yet re- 
ports few tangible results. 








@ Now you can leave at close of busi- 
ness and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Or choose one of 
2 scenic daylighs flights. CHICAGO: 











chinery or forced out of work by the independent basis, to sustain them- - 
smaller use of labor by farm own- | selves. | agencies to pick the individuals to | lies in the long-range resettlement -s ——— me ——— —~ from occasional work in the forests 5 hrs. from Washington; most fre- 
ers. The President has said that the | be helped because of the realiza- | Program. His aides say he is ready will include purchase o _ vad r on roads or from other odd jobs uent service, From New York, on! 
; * to try the experimental approach. | lease on a long term basis. q oF rom over . 5% hrs. Twin-engined planes with 
EFFORT TO END DOLE . federal government must get out of | tion that hand-picking from Wash- ry P pp id introd 1 i heneed @ekian, Ghuuend : 
h , ’ Dr. T i ington may create neighborhood | The official explanation given of this | The third variety would introduce Several were built. Families eated cabins. Stewardess service. 
rl ei Peder on Mn Be cothses : grag a “ae 4 ; flare-backs program is as follows: flexibility into the second plan by | moved into a few and then found Tickets, Reservetione: Any United 
ae - mcg rome age rn oe the p. ‘ia - ~ sis “The purpose of Resettlement is | having a variable amount for in- | that they had left one stranded lo- Sak Seam tame * telegraph fice. Tn 
cea iit > “~ families in some tags Ree is to t hg ’ EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS not only to help the farmer himself | dividual cultivation and likewise, a | cation for another. They assumed = = Washington—812 15th St,, N. W., MEs656 
rehab itate ~¥ ri eS Pag has already run into trouble. The experimental nature of the | put to help the nation as a whole | variable amount of land to be culti- | a debt ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 | UNITED AIR LINES 
oe eee eae ee . ining | UNCOLLECTIBLE LOANS Resettlement plan as devised by Dr. | by stabilizing that segment of the | vated by tne group of farmers, | and with that debt on their backs | 
dole and beck on 8 self-sustaining It now is discovered that, under | Tugwell is shown by the various | 
basis. the original FERA rehabilitation | types of project that he has in the os 

















FERA went ahead on a plan to 





program, with emphasis on speed, | mill. The first type involves the 














— oe poo sg — pe | thousands upon thousands of loans | purchase of a farm: for the likely =e = ] 
esigned to help ge | were made to individuals who lacked | resettlement prospect. This farm 


agate Rg Kangol the | any real chance of paying them | will ao rm yD antag —— 

$4,880,000,000 work relief fund, the | back. Farm hands, sheep herders | men asis; it w ong e 

President created the Resettlement and a wide variety of persons were | farmer, subject to the debt. 

premee Abana and gave the job of | allowed to borrow from the govern- Resettlement operations of this 

Resettlement Administrator to Dr. | ™ent. They signed notes promising type will be on relatively small 
ia tracts where the debt will not be so 


Tugwell, the Undersecretary of Agri- repayment. . 
culture. | But now that the notes are due | large as - make = sg aca he ort torie S 
Dr. Tugwell took over responsibil- they have no way of making pay- possible—if the planners have their ( } 
ity for 290,000 families that were ment. The Federal Government, hay- way. 
being “rehabilitated” by the FERA ing made a loan, refuses to grant Congress almost approved an ap- 
vd ’ | relief to these individuals until they | propriation of one billion dollars to 


During November he will assume | |e good on the money borrowed. | be used in helping farm tenants 


back on a_ self-sustaining basis. trying to find what assets lie behind Then the second type of resettle- 
This part of the job—the major the large number of outstanding ment project involves the moving 
part at present— is oy gee loans. There is plenty of evidence of | of a whole community. Instead of 
him to be temporary. e er | the debt; but, officials advise, there | putting individual farmers on scat- b ° d: ° 
the job done, the sooner the work | jg little evidence of the security | tered individual farms, Dr. Tugwell WON yy WISE AaAVeEer fiser. Ss 
will end as families become self- | that lies behind these obligations. would experiment with the idea of 
sustaining. Dr. Tugwell is of the opinion, his | placing a group of farmers on a 
The permanent part of the fart! ides say, that large sums are go- | group of bordering farms as a sort 
resettlement and rehabilitation job, | ing to be written off as uncollectible. | of farm community unit. 
as Dr. Tugwell sees it, is to transfer | He is trying now to get the rehabili- The third type is much more ex- 
families from areas in which they | tation business on a sounder basis. | perimental and is the subject of a 


a 
responsibility for about 200,000 more | w,. result has been a situation that | become farm owners on the basis 
families, now on relief rolls, who | ,. stirring up Congressmen. now to be tried out on a smaller 
will be assigned to him for care. At present the Resettlement Ad- | scale by the Resettlement Adminis- 
His job will be to try to get them | jinistration has a big field force | tration. The bill is still pending. 

















bs oe) ae | = ca : A an American institution, the Success Story |§ making money. It is intrenched with consumers. 
has suffered eclipse in recent years. And enjoys the preference of the best outlets in 
And the pleasant pastime known as “pointing drug distribution. The whole difference was the 


with pride” has likewise acquired the stigma of type of salesmanship-in-print. 
bad taste. aie * 

Nevertheless, at the risk of seeming immodest, 
we are impelled to relate the experiences of cer- 
tain clients of Lord & Thomas in the last five years 
of depression. 

Because those experiences are important to 
other advertisers. 

















problems of today. 
With the reader’s indulgence, therefore, we pro- 
ceed to “point with pride.” 

















: Yy America. $o well intrenched, so familiar to all, find a winning idea. 
= Y y YY j that one might say advertising could do little more Advertising success, like all commercial success, 
Loe eee CZ A than sustain volume. Yet new salesmanship-in- depends on getting big men behind you. The whole 
print of compelling interest increased its sale more question centers on who can sell the most for 
“I'm A telephone installer and I like to they are connected and everything is than 35% in the past year. And in one stroke, the money. 
be busy. A good many people are calling 0.K. Especially if they have been with: solved a host of vexing problems of private brand In answer to that question— 
up these days and saying they would _ out the telephone for a little while. Most competition. n ¢ ¢ There are more success stories in Lord & 
like to have a telephone put in. everybody says the same thing—‘We ' Thomas today than ever before in our history. 
“Often they will make an appoint- missed it.’ Another—a drug product. One year ago it was And that covers a lot of ground. In the past five 
ment and it’s my job to be there on the “Well, I hope it keeps up. It means a going back. In fact, a business consultant advised years of depression alone we have invested in 


dot. The company is a stickler for that. lot to have a telephone in the house and 
More than 97% of the appointments _ it means a lot to us fellows who work for 
made with subscribers are now met at the telephone company.” 





iost ree ee ee LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


d ay 
to do even better than that. The Bell System employs a total of 270,000 


“Seems to me it’s something worth men and women. They are vour friends and 
while — putting in a telephone. People neighbors. Good business for the telephone 
always seem happier when I tell them _ company is a sign of prosperity in the country. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






































in the past five years of depression © 


Another—a packaged product. Last November 
this brand was starting from scratch. The manu- 
facturer dreamed of a nation-wide demand. And ; 
geared up manufacturing to supply it. His adver- 
tising began a few days before Christmas. Within 


Because they show the way to advertising that five months, sales on this one item alone far ex 
functions profitably and effectively, even in times ceeded $2,000,000.00 a month, In its industry it y | 
of stress. is the outstanding example of demand created by J | 

Because they prove that true salesmanship-in- advertising. ' 
print most surely finds the answers to the selling All in the “Reas on-Why” : 

rs 


These are the rewards of salesmanship-in-print. 
Advertising that gives, in an interesting way, 
REASONS-WHY it is in the consumer's interest 


Proof of the Pudding to buy what you have to sell. es 
In one case, an adWertiser has paid a ten-year A product does not have to be new to yield P 
advertising bill, running into millions of dollars new advertising ideas. 
annually, entirely out of increased profits. While Men with feel for ideas that sell, often dig 
doing this, his company’s earnings were enlarged great advertising success out of seemingly barren 
by an even greater amount, purely and simply ground. 
through salesmanship-in-print applied to a single Check your advertising for its value as salesman- & 
product. , : ship-in-print. Perhaps your great REASON-WHY 


has never been told. Some of our greatest successes 
Another—a food product. One of the oldest in _— are made with products in which others fail to 


discontinuing the operation entirely. Today, it is advertising for our clients $180,000,000.00. 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client's interest 
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+ A NATION-WIDE ATTACK ON GRADE CROSSING HAZARDS + _ 


kemodeling Roadal 


To End the Toll of 
‘Death ‘Traps’ 


MAJOR attack is now being 
waged by Uncle Sam on one of the 
most dangerous threats to the 
safety of the American Motorist— 
highway-railroad grade crossings. 

About $200,000,000 in Federal 
funds was allocated for grade-cross- 
ing elimination under the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act. 
Last week it was revealed that plans 
for 187 projects at a cost of $14,013,- 
000 had been approved. Contracts 
for 74 of these projects at a cost of 
$4,279,000 already have been 
awarded. At present there are un- 
der construction 41 projects provid- 
ing for the elimination of danger 
at grade crossings. 

The seriousness of the grade- 
crossing problem has never been 
underestimated by Federal officials 
and safety organizations. In the 
last few years thousands of lives 
have been snuffed out at these un- 
protected dangerous highway cross- 
ings. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, reports the Association of 
American Railroads, there were 
2,043 accidents at highway railroad 
grade crossings, an increase of 19 
over the corresponding period of 
1934. In those accidents 853 per- 
sons lost their lives, or an increase 
of 26 over last year. Persons injured 
in the first seven months of this 
year totaled 2,449 compared with 
2.313 in the first seven months of 
1934. 


GREATER SPEED HAZARDS 


During this past year a new ele- 
ment has entered into the situation. 
Train speeds have been stepped up 
from forty-five and fifty miles an 
hour. Streamlined rail cars are now 
capable of making—and in most 
cases are making—regular runs of 
eighty miles per hour. Greater cruis- 
ing speeds of motor vehicles also 
contribute to the hazards attending 
rail intersections. 

Although recent years has seen a 
steady reduction in the number of 
level track-and-road intersections, 
a recent check-up revealed that 
there were still about 236,000 of 
these crossings. The eliminations 
that have taken place have mos 
been along main railroad lines 
heavily traveled highways. 

The large number of unprotected 
crossings is accounted for by the 
fact that until a few years ago more 
crossings were added each year than 
were done away with. Gigantic 
sums are needed to separate inter- 
secting lines. As a result new roads 
constructed often created more 
level intersections than had been 
eliminated from old roads. 

This curious situation continued 
up until 1930. From then on de- 
creases were noticed in the total of 
grade crossings. By the end of 1933, 
there were 1,241 fewer level cross- 
ings than in 1932, which in turn 
had 632 less than in the previous 
year. 


FEW SIGNAL DEVICES 

At that, however, of the more 
than 200,000 recently tabulated un- 
separated rail-highway intersec- 
tions, only 30,628 were shown to be 
protected by signal devices or by 
watchmen. 

There is no doubt, says William G. 


New Winter Homes 


for the CCC Boys | 


‘Forest Army’ 


Keep Snug in Cold Weather 


~NUG AS A BUG in a rug will be 

the young CCC man this Winter. 

Well ahead of the first cold blasts, 
Uncle Sam recently has completed 
his Winter camp construction for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Involved were some 15,000 buildings. 
Also involved were some 225,000,000 
board feet of lumber. 

This Winter a surprise is in store 
for Jack Frost in the form of hun- 
dreds of modern fabricated camp 
dwellings placed squarely in prime- 
val forests. Through the use of these 
demountable buildings, which can 
be taken down and re-erected at 
other camp sites when old camps 
are abandoned, CCC officials expect 
to effect substantial savings in 
housing costs. 

A total of 2,427 CCC camps, in- 
cluding old camps and the 1,250 re- 
cently completed, will be used to 
house the 500,000 enrolled men of 
the corps during the Winter. 

In addition, approximately 25,000 
reserve officers, in charge of the 
camps, and technical supervisory 
staffs, educational advisers and 
other personnel, will be on hand for 
the Winter months. 

The “forest army” this Winter will 
work on a wide variety of pragects, 
ranging from forest and park im- 
provement and protection to the 
prevention of soil erosion on agri- 
tural areas. 
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Prepares to 


Eliot, 3d, of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, that our highways are be- 
ing built for greater safety every 
year. Relocations, widening, surfac- 
ing, grade separations, and similar 
projects, he points out, are con- 
stantly correcting hazardous condi- 
tions. 


of safety is actually being reduced motors is the only important auto- 


by increases in vehicular speeds and | motive feature that does not seem 
/ s, 0 ] ver factors ov 

volume , or by other fa tors over reconcilable with safety. 

which the highway engineer has no 2 

control We have too long evaded the 


The motor vehicles on the high- issue, argues Mr. Eliot, by the use of 
way are also undergoing constant | Such sophistry as the familiar as- 


safe pace for all, 
fering highway conditions and dif- 
abilities 
the most part we can only continue 


fering 


along present lines, 
effort toward safety.” 


IMPROVEMENT POSSIBLE 





he believes must be adopted more 

generally as funds can be found. 
Adequate highway lighting is be- 

ing urged for safety. Wide shoulders 


for parking and footpaths for pedes- 


regardless of dif- 


Two Hundred’ Mil- 
lions Allocated to 
Their Elimination 


of operators For 


with redoubled 
trians are recommended for pre- 


venting accidents and are said to be 


-oveme jesion , -en- sertion that “Speed in itself is not ie adie - , 
| STEPS FOR SAFETY ce the cause of accidents”. “Speed is What can be done from the high- relatively inexpensive as — vette = a ae ae 
However, he says, “the pace at of esi. steering gears and tires, a cause of accidents,” he asserts, way official’s end of the problem? with most safety features conditions, q aft rs 
| which these improvements have | safety glass, steel bodies, and in- | “amd we might as well admit it | Mr. Eliot is of the opinicn that we Improvement of sight distances, | markers are recommended. Traffic 

been provided on our large mileage | creased ease and certainty of con- frankly.” - shall have to go on improving road | necessary for the safety of nigh- signals for the orderly control of 
of road has lagged behind the need | trol—all of these, says Eliot, may The present generation, he be- design and eliminating danger spots. | speed travel, he points out, are . en | traffic are also viewed as pari of a 
for them due to changes in the | properly be regarded as steps toward lieves, demands fast travel even at Divided highways and grade separa- be accomplished at small cost by the national safety program, where 
character of use.” greater safety. its high cost in life, limb and prop- tions, essential for the safe move- reduction of horizontal or vertical cealiia oe heney ead grade augaee 
i . 1ey } slieves that the ty. “We cannot,” he declares, ments of traffic in congested areas, | curvature. In the building of the t . me 
He shows that in spite of all our a, & we ee pata ; ' f f ywh ds and for the assistance of the | tion is not practicable. 
highway improvements, the margin speed that goes with high-powered ‘ “arbitrarily reauce all speed to a and desirable for safety everywhere, © roads a asse ; 




















| FUNDAMENTALS 


Steel and stone . . . bricks and mortar... the construction 
of a skyscraper is a matter of fundamentals . . . of essen- 
tials. The success of The Sun as an advertising medium 
is a matter of fundamentals also... its responsive, pro- 
ductive circulation of over 300,000 .». . the larger means 


and higher standards of living of the families that read 


gg Roe es 


it... their acceptance of new ideas . their good 
taste that rates merchandise on merit rather than price. 
Checks and surveys conducted in reéent years show that 
The Sun effectively reaches the most productive part of 


the New York market. 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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+ HOW BUYERS PAY FOR THEIR CARS + 


HE average citizen ge citizen this 

finding that he can buy an auto- 
mobile @n an installment basis much 
more cheaply than in 1934. 

Further reductions in the rates on 
installment financing of automobile 
sales for the 1936 automobile season 
have been announced by two of the 
largest financing companies 

An analysis of the trends in in- 
stallment buying, announced during 
the past week by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, | 
shows that this year there has been 
a slight increase in delinquencies 
and repossessions as compared with 
1934. 

In another study of 1,000 “time” 
automobile buyers in Minneapolis, 
the company found that the aver- 
age new car purchaser earns $185.50 
a month and buys a car costing 
$765, equivalent to a little more 
than four months’ income 

It was found that when the aver- 
age buyer arranges the terms for 
his payments he contracts to pay 
about one-sixth of his income 
monthly. He meets these obliga- 
tions with remarkable faithfulness 
and punctuality 
AVERAGE PAYMENTS 

The average new car purchaser | 
Pays $10 in cash; gets a trade-in al- 
lowance of $227 for his old car, and 


year is 





A Cut in the Cost of Installment Pur-| 


chases—Trade-ins Accompany 
Most of Sales 








pays off the balance, including 
finance charges and insurance, over 
an average term of 15 months at 
$33.50 a month. He has an old car 
to trade in on the average of three 
cases out of four. 

The average used car ouyer earns 
$134.50 a month, pays $49 in cash, 
and turns in an old car for $81, to- 
wards a later model priced at $345, 
which averages a little more than 
four years old when he buys it. 


BANKS LENDING 

He must pay $20 monthly for an 
average term of 13 months to com- 
plete his payments. All but one of 
the payments, it was found, were 
made promptly; on one a telephone 
call or some other reminder was 
necessary. 

In about half of the deals the av- 
erage used car buyer has an old car 
to turn in towards the cost of the 
later model used car he buys. In 
the other half of the used car deals 
no trade-ins are involved. 

The percentage of new cars sold 
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DIVIDEND 


| $6.00 Preferred 


ruption since the initial dividend. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE «. « « 
Depuct: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes 
Depreciation . 
Total . 


Net OPERATING REVENUE 
OTHER INCOME (Net) . 
Total 


Depuct: 
Bond Interest 
Other Interest 


Net IncomME Berore DIVIDENDS . 
DivipENDs OF SUBSIDIARIES: 


APPLICABLE TO COMMON STOCK . 
DiviDENDS ON COMMON STOCK. . 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 

Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of 60 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1935, to stockholders of record October 19, 1935. 

Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 113 of $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15, 1935, to stockholders of record September 30, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


> OO 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1935 








Amortization of Bond Dissent 
and Expense . 
Total . . 
Less Interest Chz ory to ‘Construction . 


Preferred Stock. . e 
Common Stock—Minority laterent ° 
Total 
APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LIGHTING CORPORATION 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK . 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTICE 


$48,011,680.84 


. $20,336,055.53 
6,674,555.65 
.  6,809,281.61 
33,819,892.79 
$14,191,788.05 
259,441.13 


$14, 451,229. 18 


$4,909, 728.56 
21,140.19 


325,051.31 


$5,255,920.06 
12,715.65 





5,243,204.41 


$ 9,208, 024. 77 


$1,514,411.37 
165.00 


1, 514, 576. 37 


$ 7,693,448.40 
1,179,990.00 
$ 6,513,458.40 
4,102,009.05 


$ 2,411,449.35 











$4.05 

















| retail 


| with 


| purchases, 





through auto financing companies 
has not increased proportionately to 
the increase in new car sales, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the 
Commerce Department. 

Available figures for passenger car 
production and the dollar volume of 
“time” financing of new pas- 
senger cars show that while car 
production has increased 40 per 
cent, financing has increased only 
17 per cent. However, as compared 
the corresponding period of 
1933, the volume of new financing 
is 91 per cent greater. 

While it is possible that the lag in 
financing volume as compared to 
sales may be caused by some in- 
crease in the proportion of cash 
it is believed in trade 
circles that it reflects the larger 
proportion of financing operations 
being carried out by banks whose 


pee Food Prices: 


Meats Take a Drop 


SHARP decline in the wholesale 

price of meats was largely re- 
sponsible for a decline of one-half 
of 1 per cent in the index of whole- 
sale commodity prices during the 
week of October 26. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that this decrease brings 
the all-commodity index to 80.3 per 
cent of the 1926 average. This is 
5.4 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period a year ago and 34.7 per 
cent above the depression low. 
Compared with 1929, wholesale 
prices show a decrease of 15.7 per 
cent. 

Pork products had a sharp decline 
in the October 26 week, causing the 
index of meat prices to fall 2.9 per 
cent. There were smaller declines 
in cereal products and fruits and 


| vegetables. 


| house 
| slightly higher for the week. 


Huge Bank Reserves: 


| mark for the first time in the his- 


‘ this idle money for investment may 


Textiles, fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, chemicals and drugs and 
furnishings groups were 





ww) 
An Inflation Threat? 


DLE FUNDS of member banks in 
the Federal Reserve System rose 
$80,000,000 in the week ending Octo- 
ber 30 and crossed the $3,000,000,000 


tory of the system. They are $3,- 
010,000,000. 

Thesg figures provide the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board 
with one of their chief worries. 
They are also eyed with increasing 
concern by private bankers. 

Reason for the interest in excess 
bank reserves is that they can form 
the base for an increased credit. 
Recently their total has risen 
Sharply because of the influx of 
gold from Europe. That flow of 
gold continues. 

Officials fear that the pressure of 


touch off a spark of credit inflation 
one of these days and that after 
the spark there will be difficulty in 
controlling the resulting expansion. 





























QUALITY 


IN EVERY DETAIL 
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operations would not be covered in 
the Commerce reports. 

The financing companies report 
that there has been a definite trend 
in recent years to lighten the financ- 
ing charges by lengthening the 
term of financing. Although for- 
merly 12 months was the maximum 
time allowed, now the new car 
buyer can have 18 months to com- 
plete his payments. 


| RECENT TRENDS 





| 





Figures from the National Asso- 
ciation of Sales Finance Companies 
show the trends in financing in evi- 
dence during recent years. 

Although the percentage of trade- 
ins on both new and used cars had 
been increasing steadily from 1927 
to 1932, this percentage for new cars 
decreased in both 1933 and 1934, 
and for used cars there was a de- 
crease in the latter year. 

For both passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles, the percentage of 
sales on installments in 1934 by 
dealers amounted to 54.4 per cent 
for new units and 57.9 per cent for 
used cars and trucks. 

Trade-ins were involved in 17.7 


~ per cent of new car sales and 47.8 


per cent of used car sales. 

Average notes purchased by 
finance companies last year were 
for $519 for new cars, $216 for used 














Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 
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| cars, $859 for new trucks, and $386 | The percentage of repossessions 
for used trucks. reached 2.3 for new cars, 6.8 for used 





cars, 7.3 for new trucks, and 13.3 for 
used trucks. 














some 


Schenley 
“Newsfacs" 








to almost a million dollars. 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 


Your guiding star the Mark of Merit 





For your information 


AN AID TO MANY PAYROLLS... Schenley purchases 
of closures, when itemized, fall into eight different 
classifications, such as aluminum caps, bottles, fold- 
ing cartons, etc. Over a six-months period, the ex- 
penditures in these eight classifications ranged from 
about $20,000 to over $1,000,000 each. The total 
was almost $2,500,000. From this it can be seen that 
the bottling requirements alone of the distilling 
industry contribute importantly to many payrolls. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE... Federal government taxes 
for one month from one Schenley plant amounted 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 








The kind Kentuckians call ‘‘double rich”’ 


The Geo. T. Stagg Co., Ino,, Frankfort, Ky., division of SOMENLEY PRODUCTS GO., ING. 


SCHENLEY’S CREAM OF KENTUCKY 




















Dodge 1%-ton 
chessisend cab, 
Fy ea 


w. 
$6250 (Fifth @ 
wheel and trail- 
er equipment 
pictured, extra) 












| CHECKED 
GAS 








{ CHECKED 


_LOW-PRICED TRUCK 
| COULD AFFORD TO 


- “NOW I’M SAVING 
~ OVER *90 THIS 
































ECONOMY! 


FULL LENGTH WATER 





UPKEEP! 


FULL-FLOATING REAR 







YEAR IN GAS 
ALONE!” 


iW 
ERE’S Mr. Chaddick’s letter: “I had a show-down 





| JACKETS—The most 
modern type 
gine construction! 
Cools cylinders their 
entire length. Saves 
gas and oil. 


SPRAY-COOLED EX- 
HAUST VALVE SEATS 
—“Spray-cooling” 
lengthens life of ex- 
haust valves. Helps 
to reduce valve 
gtinding. 


before I bought and Dodge is the only low-priced 
truck I could afford to buy. In comparing Dodge with 
the others, I checked gas dconomy and Icke I checked upkeep 
and the way Dodge led simply astonished me. My come- 
parative figures show that now I’m saving over $90 
this year in gas alone.” 

What Mr. Chaddick says is repeated by thousands of 
shrewd truck buyers who compared Dodge feature by 
feature with the other lowest-priced trucks, Today 
there is no need to depend on claims or to buy a truck 
on mere habit. Anyone can take the simple, easy-to- 
understand Dodge show-down chart and compare 
values for himself. This chart is free at your Dodge 


AXLE—Dodge pio- 
neered this fine truck 
feature in low-priced 
trucks. Saves re- 
pairs...cuts upkeep 
expense. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES— 
y Genuine Dodge hy- 

draulic brakes stay 
equalized. Stop 
quick. Save money 
on tires, brake relin- 
ing and adjustments. 


of en- 


VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
—ofalloysteel,Won’'t 
pit or burn like ordi- 
nary engine block 
metal. Make valves 








seat better. Save gas 
- valve grinding. 














SAFETY-STEEL CAB 
—Among the three 
lowest-priced trucks, 
Dodge givez you the 
best type of cab. 
Safety-steel, welded 
4 construction. 











dealer’s. 


Learn how to get the most value for your 


truck dollars. Drop in and see your 


Dodge dealer or phone him oe 


Division of Chrysier —— § 





List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Special ——— Wan en J duo! » 
py ogy hy Caeser Stato w 8 

¢ your iget for ihe lotors 
Commercial Credit Pian. 


Ki-ten chassis, 111° 
w. b., 6 cylinders. 


SEE THE DODGE TRUCKS ON DISPLAY AT THE AUTO SHOW: 
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How MUCH of a debt burden | 
New Deal spending place on fu- 
ture taxpayers? 

It all depends on whose estimates 
you accept. Former President Hoover 
puts the burden at twelve and a 
half billion dollars. Rexford Tug- 
well, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and close adviser to President 
Roosevelt, feels that “a realistic cal- 
culation comes down to a real defi- 
cit of three billions.” 





MONEY: 


How Mr. 


NEW DEAL’S DEFIC 


Hoover and Dr. 





Debt—Investment Bankers Discuss 


remarks in Los Angeles are correct, 
he “subtracts from an apparent 
gross deficit of $11,600,000,000 recov- 
erables amounting to $5,600,000,000.” 
These recoverables are the loans of 
Government money which the 
Treasury expects will be paid back 


eral finances, President Roosevelt 
called Secretary Morgenthau -and 
Acting Budget Director Bell to the 
White House for the first of a series 
of talks on the 1937 budget. They 
were not so free with forecasts as 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. Tugwell looks forward to a 
balanced budget in 1938. On the | i” full. | Mr. Bell later intimated that no 
last day of June, 1938, he expects HOW LOANS STAND decrease in regular departmental 
the New Deal's finances for five expenses is contemplated. As for 
years to be summed up somewhat Recoverable Federal loans, reel emergency expenditures, he said 
as follows: cluding those to foreign govern- that these had not yet been dis- 
ments, amounted to three billions one 
Oriinery Jeane... when the present Administration | i f 
a ee ee ee ee | ee charge of financés. The latest | Mr. Morgenthau let newspaper 
Total expenditures ....$34,200,000,000 | report available, that for Aug. 31, | ™&” know that the budget was the 
RATE SOWIE osseeesones _22,000,000,000 shows that these recoverable loans | President’s and that he would not 
Gross deficit ........... $12,200,000,000 now stand at slightly more than | discuss it further until the Presi- 
Then, if reports on Dr. Tugwell’s | four and a half billion dollars. So | 4¢"t delivers his budget message to 
— — CE the Under Secretary forecasts an Congress next January. He was, 


New paren Issues 


Registered With SEC 


‘WHE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 

OHIO EDISON COMPANY, subsidiary of 
the Commonwealth Southern System 
—$43,963,500 of first and consolidated 
mortgage bonds, 1935 series, due 1965. 
The interest rate and offering price 
have not yet been determined, nor 


increase of another billion in the 
next two and a half years. 

After deducting all these recov- 
erable loans from the New Deal's 
gross deficit, Dr. Tugwell still has 
left a sum of six billion dollars. 
From this he subtracts “gold deval- 
uation profits of three billions” and 
thus arrives at his “‘real deficit” of 
three billions. 

But what kind of budget does Dr. 
Tugwell foresee for the next two 
years? 


however, glad to speak of this year’s 
budget and how actual expenses for 
the first quarter ending Sept. 30 
were well within the revised esti- 
mates of the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt at his final 
conference before leaving for Hyde 
Park was equally taciturn on the 
budget in the making. He said the 
final budget would not be decided 
on before January 1, so that, until 
then, there just isn’t any budget. 

x * * 


press 


has an_ underwriting commitment 
LOS “ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC | BUDGET PROSPECTS etme OF Sarnery 


CORP., Los Angeles, Calif.—$40,000,000 
of first and general mortgage bonds, 
Series of 4's, due 1970. The price to 
the public, names of the _ principal 
underwriters, and the underwriting 
discounts are to be furnished by 
amendment. Blyth & Co. is expected 
to act as manager of the underwriting 


Starting July 1, he sees a rapid 
decline in expenditures for recov- 
ery and relief. These, he expects, 
will fall from their present level of 
$4,155,000,000 to an average of only 
$1,150,000,000 for the next. two fiscal 


MEANWHILE Federal financial 

policies were under discussion 

at the annual convention of the 

Investment Bankers Association at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 

In an opening address by Ralph 


grou 

SOUTHWESTERN GAS & ML BOTRIC years. T. Crane, retiring president, the as- 
go: sates th aa, 7 Ordinary expenditures, on the ‘Sembled bankers were warned of 
1960 and $4.,£00.000 of 4% pried Goes | other hand, are expected by the the — of ee with = 
tures, due serially Nov. ov unbalanced budget. Mr. Crane also 
1, 1945. The principal underwriters are ee eee ar cee seen Se asked for additional amendments 


Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., of New 
York, Bonbright & Co., Inc., of New 
York and Field, Glore & Co., of Chi- 
cago. The names of other princi al 
underwriters, the price to the public, 
and the underwriting discounts and 
commissions are to be supplied by 
amendment. The company is a sub- 
neey of the Middle West Utilities 


EATON & HOWARD MANAGEMENT 
FUN “Al,” Boston, Mass.—47,000 
Awe of beneficial interest of no par 
value, to be offered at a price based on 


| year’s figure of $3,046,000,000 to an 


average of $5,575,000,000. Social se- 
curity expenses. and the costs of 
regulating coal, labor, utilities and 
motor transportation all will go to 
swell the total. 


Dr. Tugwell believes that Fed- 


| eral revenues will be much higher 


value of the trust as of a date 15 days | 


by that time. Taking his estimate 
of $22,000,000,000 as the total reve- 


to the Securities Act, stating that 
present provisions were unneces- 
sarily expensive for those desiring 
to float securities. 

John J. Burns, 
sel for the Securities 


General Coun- 
and Ex- 


Tugwell 


Differ On the 


Federal Policies 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 








er i. subscription. P cs “=. 4, | nues for the five-year period, this FB ’ 

e offering price was $42.05 a share. | y, omens 

Eaton & Howard, Inc. of Boston, is would mean that the Government 

write, principal underwriter. i | would take in an average of $5,307,- Guanes awe 

1 ; AME. : + | 000,000 for the two years endin ‘ NO, 10: 
Jersey City, N. J.—1,000,000 shares of | f . A quarterly dividend of forty cents 


25 cent par value common stock, the 
original offering price not to exceed 
$1.10 a share. United Sponsors, Inc., 
of Jersey ay N. J., is the principal 


underwrite 
AVON GOLD MINES, LTD. Montreal, 


Canada—600,000 of $1 par Value com- 
mon stock, to be offered the public 
at $1.50 a share. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., 
underwriter. 


George A. Reynolds | 
is the principal | 
' 


June 30, 1938. This is almost a bil- 
lion dollars more than is expected 
to roll into eowerd vaults this 
syear— - anomie 


PRESIDENT TAKES A HAND 
While Dr. Tugwell was thus spec- 
ulating on the future trend of Fed- 





(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable December 2, 
1935, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1935, 
Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
BE. L. Norrzer, Treasurer. 





change Commission, answered Mr. 
Crane’s plea for an amendment by 
asking for proof that changes were 
needed. While not denying the need 
to spur the flow of capital into pro- 
ductive industry, Mr. Burns said the 
Commission would first have to be 
shown that the Act as written is 
impractical, unreasonable, unwork- 
able or unenforceable. 

Next day the investment bank- 
ers heard their newly elected presi- 
dent, Orrin G. Wood, read a com- 
mittee report that scored the new 
“soak-the-rich” tax bill. The report 
alleged that the tax rates had 
reached and passed the point where 
they injure enterprise. 


x * 
GRADUATED TAX OPPOSED 


The Association went on record 


as opposing the principle of the of their short term loans to the | White House and told him of the | Saves wit 20 

: | a o. 
graduated corporation income tax government, and thus force private | brighter outlook for commercial | aa anneal iba 
whereby corporations pay higher tax banks to invest more of their excess | banking, at the same time making l, b ra State 


rates on higher earnings, regard- 


31 





IT 12 OR 


less of the size of the investment | 








3 BILLIONS ? 


aa 





on which the income is raised. 

The assembly next heard an at- 
tack by Eustace Seligman, New York 
lawyer, on the constitutionality of 
the Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. 

The same day, the Association 
adopted a committee report endors- 
ing Federal control of public utili- 
ties on a modified basis. It endorsed 
the policy of simplification of the 
complicated capital structures of 
many holding companies. 

On the closing day the delegates 
listened to Dr. Benjamin M. Ander- 
son, Jr., economist for the Chase 
National Bank. He told them of 
the danger involved in the huge 
stocks of unused bank money, and 
recommended that steps be taken 
immediately to prevent the possi- 
bility of a runaway inflation in se- 
curities. 

One step he advised was that re- 
serve banks refuse to renew some 


dollars in government securities. He 


also wants the reserve board to 

raise reserve requirements slightly 

before the situation becomes serious. 
x*re 


UNDERWRITING POLICIES 

Sidney J. Weinberg, chairman of 
the IBA’s Industrial Securities Com- 
mittee, scored underwriters who 
offer securities at prices which over- 
estimate the market. He asked that 
they price new issues for a rise 
rather than a decline after the sale. 

He pointed out that 40 per cent 
of new issues had fallen below their 
offering prices. This tendency he 
felt was holding back the issuance 
of other securities. Mr. Weinberg 
also asked that better provisions 
for sinking funds be provided for 
future issues. 

Members of the American Bank- 
ers Association were meanwhile pre- 
paring for their convention, which 
opens in New Orleans on Novy, 11. 
Rudolph S. Hecht, ABA president, 


| called on President Roosevelt at the 


a plea for the government to with- 





draw from some of its emergency 
lending policies. 




















ae 
For Future. 
Delivery 
EF... shelter, cloth- 


ing — you provide these neces: 
saries of life as a matter of course. 


Whatever your plans for vour 
family’s future, they must have } 
these essentials always. Life in- 
surance is fogd, shelter, and cloth- 
ing for future delivery. Have you 
sufficient for your own needs and 
those of your family? 


CeManiog 
=e 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 





OF Boston. Massacwuserrs 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
| 


Please send me your booklet, 
swering an Important Question.” 


” Ane 


Name 























details. 


handling of their securities. 


the owner’s control. 
deliveries, sales or purchases can be directed by the owner 
by mail, telegraph or cable—we attend to the necessary 
Other important services are also rendered. 





Interest on Liberty Bonds 
Has Ceased 


OCTOBER sth was the redemption date for the out- 
standing balance of the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
day interest ceased on the: last remaining Liberty Bonds. 


Many millions of dollars of these and previously called 
bonds have not been presented for conversion or payment, 
resulting in continuing loss of interest to the holders, 


Investors frequently neglect their financial interests 
through delay in taking action as to their holdings. 


A large number of security owners—individuals and 
corporations— utilize our Custody Service to simplify proper 
Under this service stocks and 
bonds can be placed in our safekeeping, always subject to 
Arrangements can be made so that 


On that 








Our booklet, 


Service, 


Available on Request 


is obtainable at any of our Offices. 


‘*The Care of Your Se- 
curities,”’ which gives details of our Custody 








Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
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NEW ISSUE 











Riter & Co. 


October 30, 1934. 





Field, Glore & Co. 


$26,000,000 ; 


Company 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
4% Series due 1965 


Dated November 1, 1935 


Due November 1, 1965 





Price 101%% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Mellon Securities Company 


Incorporated 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Incorporated 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


This advertisement is under no circumstances te be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as @ solicitation of an offer te buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


The Columbus Railway, Power and Light 


Otis & Co. 


BancOhio Securities Company 





























This announcement appears asta matter af record only and is under ne circumstances lo be construed as an offering of this Stock 
for wale, or as an offer te buy, or as a solicitation of an offer te buy, any ef such Stock. The offering is made only by the 
recpectus, daied October 29, 1935; the Prospectus does not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any stale 


P 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


in which such Prineipal Underwriter is nol qualified to act as a dealer er broker. 


October 29, 1935 


235,225.4 Shares 


Preferred Stock, $4.50 Series 


(without par value) 





Price $102.75 per share 


plus acerued dividends frem October 1, 1935 te date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be oblained from an any of the several Principal 
Underwriters named be 


PRINCIPAL UNDERWRITERS: 
(as defined im the Federal Securities Act of 1935 as amended) 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Stone & Webster | and Blodget 
Coffin & Burr Hayden, Miller and Company 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 
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“In pranastiod as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 8 . 
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Remarkable Survey by Brookings Institute of Economics Emphasizes Lower Prices and More 
Purchasing Power For the Consumer as the Paramount Need Today— Automotive 


Industry Is Successfully Proving the Wisdom of That Principle 


to impose its economic philosophy upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

The psychology of higher and higher prices, 
higher and higher wages, and less and less output has 
been taught as the great goal of “economic planning”. 

All those who agreed were offered the magic wand of a 
new social-economic order. 

All those who disagreed were characterized as non- 
liberal, unsocial—blind partisans clinging to an old and 
outworn creed of economic thought. 

Now comes the Institute of Economics of the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, in the fourth and last of a 
series of remarkable studies analyzing what is wrong with 
our economic system and what we should do about it. The 
findings, embodied in a book that bids fair to be the talk 
of the country, are comparable in value with the famous 
work of Adam Smith in 1776. 

First of all the survey or report argues that even in the 
peak days of the twenties we did not use our productive 
capacity to the utmost, and that “instead of tapping the 
vast sources of potential demand residing in unfilled 
wants of the American people, price policy tended to 
freeze the market at existing levels”. 
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This, it is explained, left us 
with a “substantial margin of un- 
utilized capacity”, whereas had 


‘REAL WAGES’ re 
the volum sales been ex- 
IS IMPORTANT pa as canis of price reduc- 


tions, “unit costs would have been reduced”, and a sounder 
economic foundation would have resulted. 

Laying down the premise that there are two ways to 
increase purchasing power, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution and author of the book, 
says one is by money wages which unfortunately does not 
spread its benefits evenly, indeed results in costs that low- 
salaried people cannot stand, and the other is to increase 
what are known as “real wages”. 

The importance of an increase in real wages is that you 
get more for your dollar. This comes about through the 
development of lower and lower prices for the goods you 
buy. It is a sure method, according to the Brookings re- 
port, whereby benefits can be distributed universally and 
everybody can get some advantage. 

Certainly if the food we buy, the clothing we need, the 
articles we must have for the household and all the items 
that go into a family budget can be bought for less, our 
standard of living remains just as high as it has been and 
we actually have a surplus left for saving or for the pur- 
chase of articles we otherwise could not afford. 

This is the essence of the Brookings report which sets 
forth that the competitive system properly functioning 
means increased efficiency, making possible lower prices, 
and that profits far from being reduced are thus main- 
tained and even enlarged. 


Fi MORE than two years Government has sought 


INCREASING OF 


Now what has the New Deal 
philosophy contended? The pur- 
pose of the NRA was to increase 


BY NEW DEAL 
money wages, shorten hours, and 
PRICE-RAISING presumably this was to give more 


employment. But as Dr. Moulton points out, it meant 
higher costs in the selling prices of articles, prices rose too 
quickly, and the consumer was forced to cut down his pur- 
chases. 

The farmer, too, being unable to exchange his product 
for city-made goods clamored for relief.. And the AAA 
coincidentally set about to bring the farm prices up to in- 
dustry’s level of prices. 

In the case of the farmer it became necessary under the 
New Deal plan to restrict the output of agriculture, to 
withdraw acreage and pay the farmer not to plant and not 
to raise cattle so that scarcity would come and the price 
would rise, forgetting, to be sure, what this would do to 
our farmers’ market at home and abroad. 

And when the price rose, a drought came along and 
helped to restrict production still more so that the house- 
wife today while not sure of the cause knows that she is 
paying higher and higher prices under the New Deal. 

It is no answer to say that industry has been protected 
by a tariff or that businesses acting in concert have man- 
aged to fix prices, hence everybody else must follow that 
practice. One abuse never justifies another. The de- 
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termination of Government rather should have been to 
make war on monopolies, as Senator Borah has so force- 
fully demanded, and to remove all those tariffs which were 
protective only in the sense that they protected the in- 
efficient or the beneficiaries of a system of political 
favoritism. 

Increase in efficiency comes from the right use of good 
machinery, improvement in processes of manufacture, the 
introduction of superior management, and better methods 
of marketing. As for money wages, the Brookings report 
insists that they must not be reduced because this in the 
end cuts down the total purchasing power. Conversely, 
however, money wages cannot be arbitrarily raised with- 
out sending up selling costs and in turn repressing sales. 
Real wages can and should go up. 


The motor industry is the best 


AUTO INDUSTRY example we have today of im- 
LEADS WAY IN proved methods, better manage- 
SOUND POLICY ment, good wages, increased effi- 


ciency all along the line and a 
better product for the money than the consumer could buy 
in 1929. If you don’t believe it take a ride in any of the 
new low-priced cars or think back what you paid for an 
automobile of the very highest quality five years ago and 
look at what the quality cars offer you today. 

The downward trend in prices in the automobile in- 
dustry has occurred in the face of a price psychology that 
was constantly whooping it up in the other direction. The 
change in strategy has brought increased value to the con- 
sumer—more for the dollar—and what has been the re- 
sult? 

Sales of motor cars are up higher than any year except 
1929 and the distance yet to go toward that record goal is 
vividly illustrated in the pictogram on the first page of 
this issue. 

Profits and dividends are up, too. So are wages. Em- 
ployment is up. Remodelling of plants has begun. And 
the dozens of industries that furnish raw materials and 
parts for the automobile are being benefited, too, to say 
nothing of the other businesses whose products now can 
be bought with some of the money that used to go into 
the purchase of an automobile. 
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Could any demonstration of 


‘CONTROLLED the soundness of an economic 
ECONOMY’ IS policy be more convincing than 
CONTRADICTED what is happening today in the 


motor industry as it leads Amer- 
ica on to recovery? 

Hard work, penetrating judgment, sensible appraisal of 
the purchasing power problem have won out for the auto- 
mobile industry—not magic or rabbits out of a hat. 

“All the world loves a panacea,” writes Dr. Moulton. 
“But anyone broadly experienced in the actual operation 
of our business world or professionally trained in the 
study of social organisms knows that there is no single 
formula by which desired results can be brought about, 
just as the natural scientist long ago learned that there is 
no philosopher’s stone and no fountain of youth. Sound 
proposals for a better system for the distribution of in- 
come cannot be over-simplified nor can the prospect of 
general amelioration come through attention to a single 
phase of the process”. 

The foregoing is a direct contradiction of the blanket 
code idea and horizontal increase doctrines that domi- 
nated the NRA and still reflect the “controlled economy” 
policies which have obsessed the Roosevelt Administra- 


tion from the start. 
The Brookings report is con- 


NEED FREEDOM tent to point the general direc- 
OF PRODUCTION tion, believing that the American 
NOT RESTRICTION ettive man ina sharply com- 


etitive world, will not inten- 
tionally be diverted from stabilized profits. 

“The broad highway,” continues the Brookings survey, 
“along which continued economic progress must be 
sought is the avenue of price reductions. When this road 
is followed the benefits of technical improvements are 
conferred automatically upon all divisions of the popula- 
tion. 

“Maximum opportunity for expansion of production 
and the free interchange of goods between different divi- 


sions of our domestic economy and between nations is 
provided. 

“Such a method instead of centering upon a redistribu- 
tion of an existing amount of income promotes the pro- 
gressive erection of additional income and its prompt and 
thorough dissemination among the entire population.” 

There’s a greater lesson than appears on the face of the 
carefully chosen words of that message. 

It commands us to remove artificial restrictions and 
barriers, useless restraints that stagnate instead of stimu- 
late the economic activity of the country. 

It calls for freedom of production not restriction of out- 
put. 

It means no abatement of the war on dishonesty and 
fraud, no lag in the enforcement of existing laws of fairness 
or unfairness as between individuals in the competitive 
world. It does mean an abandonment of those efforts at 
government control which result only in the doubtful 
economics of higher prices and consumer resistance. 

Not all business men have been ready to push aside the 
temptations of immediate profits through limitation of 
output or government price-fixing. Some have been will- 
ing to seek temporary gain instead of permanent success. 
They have been shortsighted rather than long-visioned. 


v 
There have been other busi- 
HOLDING DOWNress men who have held the line 


THE PRICES KEEPS against price increase when ev- 

erybody else was doing it not 
SALES GROWING only in 1929 but in 1934 and 1935 
when the upswing of prices became a new Deal shibboleth. 

Look, for instance, at the declining prices of eleetric 
light throughout the last ten years as extensions and bet- 
ter engineering have helped to increase consumption. 
Look at the prices of various soft drinks whose raw mate- 
rials certainly fluctuated upward but where the price was 
not raised. Look at the price of gasoline which so far as 
the oil companies are concerned is about half of what it 
was twenty years ago due to improved processes and 
would be around twelve cents a gallon to the public if the 
politicians hadn’t discovered how to tax it to almost pro- 
hibitive heights. 

The business men who keep their eyes on large volume 
at low prices, who keep costs from soaring by efficient 
management, who refrain from exploiting human labor as 
the weapon of competitive price warfare but conduct their 
labor relationships on a basis that inspires workers to give 
better quality for their wages, better attention to the in- 
efficiencies and wastes that mean unnecessary expense— 
these are the statesmen of our present economic era. 


The recovery movement of to- 
day is strong and powerful be- 
cause it is led by men who have 


ARE BURDENS 
had the courage to fight their 
TO RECOVERY way forward with the sinews of 


economic law and realistic planning. 

Can we say as much of Government which today threat- 
ens the progress of sound recovery by forcing heavier and 
heavier taxes into the price structure, thus preventing 
some needed price reductions and making large volume 
sales even more difficult. 

It is too early to predict how long our business improve- 
ment can go before being checked again by governmental 
interferences, by the interjection of arbitrary forces, or by 
labor agitators who insist on taking away from manage- 
ment the right to manage, or risk or calculate ways and 
means of making the best possible product at the lowest 
price. 

We have often heard it said that the forces of natural 
recovery are outstripping the forces of artificial interfer- 
ence. The more business men who will accept the natural 
philosophy of the Brookings report and endeavor to in- 
crease consumer purchasing power, the lower will prices 
be for all consumers. 

Thus may parity between farm and industrial prices be 
achieved with a Square Deal for all. 

Thus may the growing war between the classes, the 
strife between town and country, the friction between sec- 
tions, the clash between worker and employer be trans- 
formd into an industrial and production-harmony so often 
described by the economists as a true equilibrium. 

There is no better slogan for the recovery period in 
America than. More-for-Your-Dollar. 
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